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Self-Fed  Lamb  Rations  Promote  Fast  Gains 

Modern,  complete,  self- fed  lamb- fattening  rations  will  give 
feeders  fast  and  efficient  feedlot  gains. 

But  the  limit  has  not  yet  been,  reached,  says  U.  S.  Garrigus, 
head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.  Individual  lambs  on.  tests  at  the  university  have  gained  as  much 
as  a  pound  a  day. 

Further  experimental  work  with  protein  requirements  of  lambs, 
higher  oil — higher  protein  corn.,  antibiotics,  synthetic  hormones,  dif- 
ferent mixtures  of  ingredients  eind  pelleting  all  will  help  to  improve 
lamb  rations,  Garrigus  believes. 

One  experiment  at  the  university  of  Illinois  has  shown  how 
feeding  periods  of  30  to  60  days  in  drylot  can  take  the  place  of  the 
older  90  to  120-day  hand  feeding  schedules. 

Average  daily  gains  of  five  lots  of  lambs  self-fed  a  complete 
mixed  ration  was  .57  pound  a  day  compared  with  .36  pound  a  day  for  simi- 
lar lambs  hand  fed  only  ground  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa.  These  lambs 
weighed  an  average  of  71  pounds  at  the  start  of  the  52-day  test. 

Self- feeding  a  complete  mixed  ration  to  lambs  has  proved  to  be 
a  big  labor-saver  and  usually  results  in  more  uniform  laitibs.   This  and 
other  experiments  also  have  shown,  that  the  better  the  ration.,  the  lower 
will  be  the  response  to  pelleting  the  feed, 
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Pigs  Do  Best  under  uniform  Temperature 

Pigs  on  test  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
performed  best  when,  air  temperature  was  held  constant. 

In  this  experiment,  pigs  weaned  at  two  weeks  of  age  and  fed 
for  three  weeks  gained  as  well  at  a  constant  temperature  of  40  degrees  F. 
as  at  60  degrees  F.,  report  A.  J.  Muehling  and  A.  H.  Jensen,  scientists 
who  conducted  the  test  project.   Muehling  is  a  research  associate  in 
agricultural  engineering,  and  Jensen,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
animal  science. 

Similar  tests  showed  that  when,  pigs  were  fed  in  drafty  quar- 
ters and  with  temperature  changes  from  32  degrees  to  60  degrees,  they 
did  poorly,  the  scientists  say.   In  this  environment  even,  pigs  furnished 
with  supplementary  heat  in  the  form  of  pads,  lamps  and  hovers  made  very 
little  gain. 

These  tests  show  that  small  pigs  will  adapt  themselves  to 
temperatures  as  low  as  40  degrees  F,  and  gain  well  as  long  as  the  tem- 
perature stays  about  the  same,  Muehling  and  Jensen  report.   They  recom- 
mend some  form  of  supplementary  heat.   But  draft- free  housing  is  just 
as  important. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  5,  1959 

'ore  Than  500  Flocks  in  1958  Sheep  Project 

More  than  500  flocks  from  80  counties  were  enrolled  in  the 
1958  Illinois  sheep  production  project. 

The  average  flock  in  this  project  had  40  sheep,  33  of  which 
were  breeding  ewes,  according  to  Don.  Walker,  extension  livestock  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  program. 

As  of  September  1,  the  average  ewe  had  produced  8  pounds  of 
wool  and  98  pounds  of  lamb,  Walker  reports.   Compared  with  last  year, 
flock  size  was  slightly  smaller,  more  replacement  ewes  were  included  in. 
the  flock  and  wool  production  was  one  pound  less  per  head. 

Using  1958  lamb  prices  and  the  support  price  for  wool,  average 
gross  as  of  September  1  was  $26  to  $28  per  ewe,  not  including  any  weight 
increase  after  that  date.  About  half  of  all  lambs  produced  in  project 
flocks  were  sold  before  September  1.   The  rest  included  remaining  lambs 
to  be  marketed,  ewe  lambs  being  kept  for  replacements  and,  in.  purebred 
flocks,  lambs  being  carried  over  to  be  sold  as  yearlings. 

Lambs  marketed  in  June  at  the  Peoria  lamb  pools  returned 
$2.83  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  lambs  sold  in  September,   June- 
marketed  lambs  averaged  92  pounds  in  weight  and  returned  $23,56  per 
hundred  pounds,   September-marketed  larabs  also  averaged  92  pounds  in 
weight  but  brought  only  $20,73  per  hundred  pounds, 
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Add  1958  Sheep  Project  -  2 

One  reason  for  this  difference  was  the  $1.75  average  differ- 
once  per  hundred  pounds  in.  the  various  grades.  And  57  percent  of  all 
laiiibs  marketed  in  June  sold  in.  the  top  grade,  while  only  31  percent 
sold  in  this  grade  three  months  later. 

Enrollment  cards  for  the  1959  sheep  production  project  will 

be  mailed  soon  after  January  1  to  sheepmen  who  have  previously  enrolled 

in  the  program.  Walker  says,   others  who  are  interested  in  getting  more 

information,  about  the  project  and  enrollment  cards  should  see  their 

county  farm  advisers. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  5,  1959 

Winter  Dysentery  May  Hit  Dairy  Cows 

If  milk  cows  Tcnew  about  all  the  diseases  that  threaten  them 
and  their  production  records,  they'd  probably  get  ulcers  in  all  four 
stomachs,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Boley  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says 
that  at  this  time  of  year,  in  addition,  to  such  ailments  as  mastitis, 
milk  fever  and  possible  abortion,  dairy  cows  may  also  contract  winter 
dysentery. 

Stabled  cattle  are  subject  to  a  highly  infectious  dystentery 
from  now  until  about  March,  says  Dr.  Boley,   It's  more  likely  to  occur 
in.  the  heavy  dairying  areas  in  northern  Illinois  than  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  but  any  herd  is  susceptible. 

It  seldom  causes  deaths,  but  milk  flow  may  drop  to  half  of 
normal.   Infected  cows  may  be  severely  dehydrated  and  slow  to  return  to 
normal  production.   In  severe  diarrhea,  vitamin  depletion,  results  and 
supplements  to  the  feed  are  needed. 

Signs  usually  appear  throughout  a  herd  within  a  few  days  after 
one  or  two  cows  show  a  watery  diarrhea.  Bacteria  are  believed  to  be  the 
main  cause,  although  a  virus  may  be  a  contributing  agent. 

The  disease  may  be  rather  severe  in  some  animals,  requiring 
special  treatment  by  a  veterinarian.   To  prevent  and  control  winter 
dysentery,  keep  visitors  out  of  feed  alleys,  and  don.*t  visit  neighbors 
whose  herds  have  dysentery.  Reduce  feed  intake,  increase  laxative 
effect  of  feed  by  adding  molasses  to  it  and  avoid  abrupt  changes  in  the 
ration. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urban a,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Farmers  who  plant  soybeans  in,  rows  40  inches  apart  may  be 
losing  five  or  more  bushels  an  acre,  according  to  recent  University  of 
Illinois  research  results.   Tests  showed  that  highest  yields  were  pro- 
duced in  rows  spaced  only  24  inches  apart.   These  rows  outyielded 
spacings  of  8,  32  and  40  inches. 

********** 

More  families  cut  their  own  Christmas  trees  this  year  than  in 
previous  years. 

*  ********* 

University  of  Illinois  research  trials  show  that  feeding  si- 
lage all  year  makes  more  efficient  use  of  roughage  than  running  cattle 
on  pasture  during  the  summer. 

********** 

Home  milk  deliveries  and  multiple-quart  containers  are  be- 
coming increasingly  popular  with  American  consumers. 

********** 

Poor-producing  cows  are  one  of  the  dairy  industry's  biggest 
problems.   They  not  only  lower  owners'  net  income,  but  also  help  to 
flood  the  milk  market. 

*  ********* 

Agricultural  engineers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  de- 
veloping new  ways  to  apply  anhydrous  ammonia  to  the  soil  as  it  is 
plowed.   Funds  for  this  research  are  included  in  a  $3,500  grant  from 
the  Texas  Company.   This  company  is  interested  in  making  nitrogen 
fertilizers  easier  and  less  expensive  to  use. 

********** 

Cattle  feeders  now  including  4  to  6  pounds  of  legume  hay  per 
head  in  their  daily  rations  may  be  able  to  cut  supplement  costs  without 
sacrificing  performance  by  using  a  single- ingredient  protein  concen- 
trate, such  as  soybean  meal. 
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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  12,  1959 

Plan  Crop  Performance  Day  on  January  27 

Latest  results  of  1958  coitunercial  and  experimental  hybrid 
corn  tests  will  be  reported  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Crop  Perform- 
ance Day  on  January  27,  according  to  extension,  agronomist  w.  o.  Scott. 

Other  topics  on  the  day's  program  include  discussions  of  corn 
diseases,  liquid  vs.  dry  fertilizers,  soil  insecticides,  weed  control 
in  corn.,  new  oat,  soybean  and  wheat  varieties,  and  barren  stalks  in 
corn. 

University  of  Illinois  soils,  crops  and  plant  disease  re- 
search workers  will  make  these  reports  on  their  most  recent  research. 
All  farmers  and  others  interested  in  these  topics  are  cordially  invited. 
The  meeting  will  begin  at  9j30  a.m.  and  adjourn  at  3i30  p.m.  in  Room 
112  Gregory  Hall.   Last  year  more  than  300  farmers  and  seedsmen  attended 
the  Crop  Performance  Day  program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  12,  1959 

Hand-Feeding  Bred  Sows  Still  a  Good  Practice 

Feeding  bred  sows  is  one  phase  of  the  swine  -  operation  v/here 
it  is  still  desirable  to  do  some  hand  work,  according  to  University 
of  Illinois  swine  researcher  D,  E.  Becker. 

Bred  sows  should  gain  75  to  85  pounds  during  the  gestation 
period,  Becker  explains.   The  common  tendency  is  to  overfeed,  resulting 
in.  weaker  pigs  at  farrowing  time  and  greater  losses  of  baby  pigs.   Hand- 
feeding  still  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  control  the  all-important 
gestation  period  gain. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  mix  a  bulky  ration  using  ground 
oats,  corncobs  or  other  bulky  ingredients  for  self-feeding  sows,  the 
bulky  ration  often  costs  nearly  as  much  per  pound  as  a  corn-soybean 
meal  mixture.   Besides,  sows  eat  about  twice  as  much  of  the  bulky  self- 
fed  ration.   Breeders  cannot  hope  to  hold  gestation,  period  gains  down, 
to  desirable  levels  by  self-feeding  a  fattening- type  ration  of  shelled 
corn  and  a  protein  supplement  free  choice. 

Swine  researchers  do  report  favorable  results  when  feeding 
bred  sows  silage.   Becker  cautions  that  feeding  silage  alone  may  not  be 
satisfactory,  but  silage  is  useful  when  properly  supplemented. 

Researchers  report  gilts  will  eat  8  to  10  pounds  and  sows 
10  to  12  pounds  of  corn,  alfalfa  or  alfalfa-brome  silage  daily.   Becker 
recommends  feeding  about  1.5  pounds  of  a  good  35  to  38  percent  protein 

supplement  per  day  with  corn  silage  or  0.5  pound  with  grass  silage. 

It  is  also  usually  necessary  to  feed  one  or  two  pounds  of 
shelled  corn,  per  day  to  get  desired  gains,  since  it  may  be  difficult 
to  get  sows  to  eat  a  full  feed  of  silage. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  12,  1959 

Kctosis  In  Ewes  Can  Be  Prevented 

Ewes'  can  be  protected  against  ketosis,  or  pregnancy  disease, 
this  spring  by  giving  them  proper  feed  and  exercise  now,  according  to 
a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian. 

Dr.  Jesse  Sampson  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says 
that  unborn  lambs  during  late  pregnancy  make  extra  demands  for  nutrients 
that  ewes  will  supply  even  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  health. 

A  ration  that  is  adequate  for  non-pregnant  ewes  may  become 
inadequate  during  late  pregnancy.  Ewes  carrying  twin  or  triplet  lambs 
are  especially  susceptible  to  ketosis. 

Dr.  Sampson  recommends  giving  eves  plenty  of  good-quality 
legume  hay.   They  should  also  have  one-fourth  pound  of  grain  a  day, 
starting  at  least  two  months  before  lambi'^ig.   Increase  this  amount  to 
between  one-half  and  one  pound  for  each  ewe  daily  during  the  last  month 
or  six  weeks  before  lambing,  depending  on  the  condition,  of  the  ewes. 

Exercise  is  also  important,  Dr.  Sampson  says.  Let  the  ewes 
run  outdoors  whenever  possible.  Separate  their  feed  and  water  to  en- 
courage them  to  exercise. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  12,  1959 

To  Discuss  Yield  Reductions  Caused  by  Giant  Foxtail 

Corn  and  soybean  yield  reductions  caused  by  giant  foxtail 
will  be  discussed  by  E.  L.  Knake  at  the  Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators' 
Training  School  January  27-29. 

Knake  is  a  member  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Department 
of  Agronomy. 

The  spray  school  will  meet  in  the  Illini  Union  on  the  UI 
campus.   An  annual  event,  1959  marks  its  11th  consecutive  year.   More 
than  500  persons  are  expected  to  attend. 

Other  weed  control  topics  to  be  presented  during  the  spray 
school  include  Canada  thistle,  Johnson  grass  and  weed  control  in.  farm 
ponds . 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  agricultural  chemicals  is  invited 

to  attend  the  spray  school.   For  more  information  write  to  H.  B.  Petty, 

extension,  entomologist  in  charge  of  the  school.   Petty' s  address  is  280 

Natural  Resources  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
urban a,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  nuitiber  of  acres  treated  with  soil  insecticides  in  Illinois 
increased  from  650,000  in.  1957  to  800,000  in  1958. 

*********** 

The  grape  variety  Buffalo  is  rated  the  most  useful  American- 
type  general-purpose  grape  yet  tested  at  the  university  of  Illinois. 
It  is  noted  for  high-quality  fruit,  early  maturity,  high  production  and 
vigor. 

*********** 

A  good  1958  laitib  fattening  ration  will  put  on.  more  than  twice 
as  much  average  daily  gain  as  the  typical  ration  fed  50  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  results  of  university  of  Illinois  feeding  tests. 

*********** 

Corn  diseases  cost  Illinois  farmers  an  estimated  $70,000,000 
every  year. 

*********** 

Illinois  farmers  should  not  expect  corn  prices  to  rise  enough 
above  December  prices  to  pay  for  further  storage  costs,  reports  a  uni- 
versity of  Illinois  grain,  marketing  economist. 

*********** 

Early  signs  indicate  that  European  corn  borers  will  be  more 
numerous  in.  1959  than,  they  were  in  1958. 

*********** 

Northern  corn  leaf  blight,  the  same  disease  that  was  respon- 
sible for  widespread  yield  losses  in  field  corn  last  year,  was  the  most 
serious  Illinois  sweet  corn,  disease  in  1953. 

*********** 

Ripe  rot  or  anthracnose  in  tomatoes  overwinters  principally 
in  tomato  skins  and  vines  left  in  home  gardens  and  commercial  fields. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  19^1959 


Hybrid  Corn  Test  Reports  Scheduled  for  Crop  Performance  Day 

The  university  of  Illinois  Crop  Performance  Day  program  on. 
January  27  at  urbana  will  feature  results  of  the  lastest  tests  of  new 
experimental  and  commercial  hybrids.  R.  W.  Jugenheimer^  University  corn 
breeder  will  report  that,  despite  the  progress  already  made  in.  developing 
hybrid  corn,  some  of  their  experiments  point  to  newer  improved  hybrids 
that  will  stand  better,  yield  more  and  resist  disease  more  completely 
than  ever  before. 

New  hybrids  carrying  30  percent  more  oil  and  10  percent  more 
protein  have  also  been  developed  by  the  Illinois  research  workers.   At 
the  same  time  these  hybrids  yield  just  as  much  and  stand  as  well  as  the 
standard  types.   They  will  benefit  both  the  corn,  processor  and  the  live- 
stock feeder.  Seed  producers  will  be  able  to  obtain  foundation  seed  for 
these  hybrids  in.  1959  so  that  farmers  can.  buy  seed  for  1960  planting. 

New  and  different  methods  of  crossing  and  coiribining  inbred 
lines  to  produce  hybrid  corn,  also  offer  prospects  for  corn  with  greater 
performance,  more  uniformity  and  better  appearance  in  the  future,  Jugen- 
heimer  reports. 

The  1958  tests  of  479  commercial  hybrids  at  10  locations 
around  the  state  will  also  be  reported.   Other  features  of  the  day's 
program  will  include  reports  on.  corn  diseases,  liquid  and  dry  ferti- 
lizers, soil  insecticides,  weed  control  and  new  small  grain,  and  soybean 
varieties.  The  meeting  is  scheduled  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  in  112 
Gregory  Hall  on.  the  campus. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  19,  1959 

Animals  May  Have  Dental  Troubles 

Animals  that  don't  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  this  winter  may 
have  a  toothache,  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  university  of  Illinois  exten- 
sion, veterinarian. 

Dental  troubles  in.  animals  are  not  unusual,  and  they  may  seri- 
ously affect  an.  animal's  growth  or  production.   Dr.  Pickard  points  out 
that  if  an  animal  can't  chew  or  shred  its  food  properly,  the  effect  will 
be  the  same  as  if  it  isn't  getting  enough  to  eat. 

In.  young  animals,  the  trouble  may  come  from  improper  shedding 
of  baby  teeth.   Older  animals  may  injure  a  tooth  by  biting  on  a  hard  ob- 
ject, or  they  may  have  some  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  jaw  or  ir- 
regularly worn  teeth. 

Dental  troubles  in  an.  animal  may  be  indicated  by  frequent 
drooling,  slow,  deliberate  chewing  or  sudden,  drawing-back  of  the  animal 
from  cold  water. 

A  veterinarian  can  quickly  examine  an  animal  for  dental 
trouble,  says  Dr.  Pickard.  Correction  of  dental  troubles  can.  mean  bet- 
ter digestion,  and  better  health  for  the  animal. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  19,  1959 

Don't  Be  a  Farm  Accident  Statistic  This  Year 

American,  farm  families  have  been,  piling  up  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary statistics.   For  example,  more  than.  15,000  farm  people  in.  the 
United  States  died  as  a  result  of  accidents  last  year. 

This  is  the  first  month  of  the  new  year.  What  have  you  done 
to  make  your  farm  and  home  safer  in.  1959? 

O.  H.  Hogsett,  extension,  safety  specialist  at  the  university 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  injury  record  is  just  as 
startling.   About  1,250,000  other  farm  people  suffered  lost-time  injuries 
or  permanent  disability. 

More  workers  were  accidentally  killed  in.  farming  than  in  any 
other  major  industry.  The  accident  death  rate  on  farms  is  about  three 
times  as  high  as  in  manufacturing  plants,  where  safety  precautions  are 
more  rigidly  observed. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  your  farm 
and  home,   start  eliminating  the  hazards.   You  caifi,'t  afford  to  be  lax 
in,  your  safety  precautions  if  you  don't  want  to  be  an  accident  statistic 
this  year. 
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From  Extension,  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urban a,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Saturday,  February  28,  has  been,  set  as  the  date  for  the  11th 
annual  4-H  and  FFA  Dairy  Calf  Sale  at  Urbana. 

*********** 

Lindane,  probably  the  most  common  spray  for  cattle  lice,  rates 
as  one  of  the  safest  insecticides  in.  use  today,  say  University  of  Illi- 
nois veterinarians, 

********** 

University  of  Illinois  research  workers  have  developed  new 
corn  hybrids  carrying  30  percent  more  oil  and  10  percent  more  protein. 
At  the  same  tirne  these  hybrids  yield  just  as  much  and  stand  just  as 
well  as  the  standard  types. 

********** 

Gasoline  vapors  not  only  are  invisible,  but  are  also  three 
times  heavier  than  air.   This  makes  it  important  to  have  your  gasoline 
tanks  outside  of  the  buildings  so  that  fumes  cannot  collect  in  large 
quantities. 

********** 

With  more  than  76,000  schools  and  institutions  participating, 
milk  consumption  under  the  Special  Milk  Program  rose  to  a  new  high 
during  the  1957-58  school  year,  reports  a  University  of  Illinois  milk 
marketing  specialist. 

********** 

Protecting  the  wholesomeness  and  safety  of  our  food  supply 
is  the  job  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration,.   Through  rigid 
regulations  this  organization  demands  (1)  that  foods  be  protected  from 
diseases  and  insects  and  (2)  that  these  pests  and  diseases  be  controlled 
without  harmful  residues  of  chemicals  getting  into  food  supplies. 

********** 

Insect  surveys  show  that  grasshopper  populations  are  generally 
low  throughout  the  state  except  for  one  small  area  in  the  southeast. 
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NIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


Farm  News 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEEK   OF    JANUARY   26,     1959 

High  Costs  Bring  About  Many  Farm  Changes 

Many  Illinois  farmers  are  running  at  a  fast  pace  to  keep 
their  income  high  enough  to  stay  in  business,  visitors  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  were  told  this  week. 

Comparing  the  records  of  210  Illinois  farmers  between  1951 
and  1957,  D.  F.  Wilken  reported  that  while  the  farm  price  index  dropped 
17  percent  during  these  years,  total  expenses  of  these  farmers  climbed 
33  percent.   But  to  stay  in.  business,  they  kept  their  gross  income 
about  the  same  in  1957  as  it  had  been  six  years  earlier. 

To  do  this,  they  produced  15  percent  more  milk  per  cow,  18 
percent  more  eggs  per  hen,  95  percent  more  pounds  of  beef  in  feeding 
operations,  25  percent  more  pork  and  34  percent  more  corn. 

Rising  costs  leave  farmers  with  much  less  margin,  to  cover 
errors  of  management.   Even  small  errors  that  increase  cost  or  cut  value 
of  production  will  leave  a  farmer  with  less  income  to  cover  his  operat- 
ing costs  and  pay  living  expenses. 

With  these  changing  relationships  between  costs  and  income, 
farmers  are  striving  to  get  their  money's  worth  in  all  purchases, 
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Add  High  Costs  -  2 

Wilken  pointed  out.   They  are  buying  larger  tractors  that  will  pull 
bigger  machines;   They  are  operating  larger  farms  and  producing  higher 
per  acre  yields.   These  changes  enable  them  to  produce  more  efficiently 
and  cut  their  costs  per  bushel  or  pound  of  production.. 

Farmers  are  now  using  many  more  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders, 
pipeline  milking  units  and  mechanized  trucks,  wagons  and  livestock 
feeders  than  they  used  a  few  years  ago. 

Higher  analysis  fertilizer  use  is  also  increasing.   Liquid 
fertilizers  are  gaining  in  popularity  because  they  help  to  reduce  labor 
and  costs,   some  farmers  are  mixing  their  ov/n  livestock  rations.   Sales 
of  feed  additives  and  premixes  are  increasing. 

Farm  building  remodeling  plans  are  being  designed  to  provide 

for  "material  flow  of  feed  grains."   High-moisture  corn  storage,  grain. 

banks,  auger  feed  bunks,  automatic  feed  grinders  and  picker -shellers 

are  here  to  stay,  Wilken  emphasized.   Handling  baled  or  chopped  hay 

remains  one  of  the  biggest  bottlenecks  to  completely  mechanizing  livestock 

feeding  operations,  he  stated. 

Although  Illinois  farmers  have  mechanized,  their  operations 
to  a  great  extent,  many  opportunities  still  exist  for  reducing  costs 
and  labor  by  using  improved  methods  and  machines,  Wilken  pointed  out. 
Businessmen  who  understand  the  farmers'  problems  can  render  a  real 
service  by  helping  them  make  the  right  decisions. 

Although  these  Illinois  record-keeping  farmers  may  not  be 
typical  of  all  farmers,  they  do  represent  most  commercial  fanners 
serviced,  by  our  agricultural  industries. 

The  average  Illinois  farm  in  1957  provided  a  labor  market  for 
the  farm  operator  and  his  family  and  yielded  a  moderate  return  on  money 
invested.   But  higher  costs  and  lower  farm  prices  practically  eliminated 
management  profit  for  the  average  farmer,  Wilken  concluded. 
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Safety  Advice  on  Heat  Lamps 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  some  good  advice  for  using  heat 
lamps  for  pig  brooding:   Get  safe,  properly  designed  fixtures,  and  then 
install  them  correctly. 

What  should  you  look  for  in  a  heat- lamp  fixture?  Whether  you 
buy  the  fixture  or  make  it  yourself,  it  should  have  these  features: 

1.  The  lamp  should  be  protected  by  a  canopy  or  shield. 

2.  The  fixture  should  hang  from  a  separate  chain  or  wire, 
with  no  strain  on  the  electric  cord. 

3.  It  should  have  a  switchless  porcelain  receptacle. 

4.  The  cord  should  be  resistant  to  moisture  and  high  tem- 
peratures.  (Asbestos  insulated  cord  with  rubber  or  neoprene  covering 
is  satisfactory.) 

Hogsett  warns  that  the  lamp  should  be  protected  from  the  sow 
by  a  sturdy  barrier.   The  face  of  the  lamp  should  be  at  least  18  inches 
from  the  bedding.   And  if  the  fixture  is  hung  in  the  open  pen,  it  should 
clear  the  standing  sow  by  at  least  six  inches. 

Outlets  should  be  placed  in.  such  a  way  that  no  lamp  cord 

will  be  longer  than,  six  feet,   use  #12  wire  or  larger  (such  as  #10  or 

#8)  to  serve  outlets.   Then  protect  the  circuits  with  20-ampere  fuses. 

Do  not  connect  more  than  seven  250-watt  lamps  to  any  one  circuit, 
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Studies  Show  Results  of  Good  Dairy  Heifer  Rations 

Proper  feeding  of  dairy  heifers  for  herd  replacements  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  the  future  producing  ability  of  a  dairy 
herd. 

L.  R.  Fryman,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  extension  special- 
ist, cites  studies  showing  that  an  extra  100  pounds  of  growth  on  a 
heifer  may  mean,  from  400  to  900  more  pounds  of  milTc  every  year  of  her 
life.   Good  feeding  and  management  of  6-  to  24-month-old  heifers  helps 
to  realize  these  gains. 

Dairymen,  can  also  breed  the  heavier  animals  sooner  for 
earlier  production.   This  means  quicker  income  from  the  new  herd  re- 
placements. 

Good-quality  roughage  is  the  basis  of  a  well-rounded  heifer 
ration.   Dairymen  should  feed  heifers  all  the  roughage  they  will  eat 
without  waste.   Hay  that  has  been  picked  over  by  the  milking  herd  is 
not  good  enough  for  heifer  rations. 

Heifers  can  also  make  good  use  of  silage  when  it  is  avail- 
able. Three  pounds  of  silage  is  about  equal  to  a  pound  of  good  hay. 
In  addition,  some  grain  will  probably  be  needed. 

If  heifers  are  getting  the  same  roughage  as  the  milking  herd, 

the  same  grain  mixture  is  adequate.   Fryman  cautions  against  feeding 

too  much  grain,  however,   overly  fat  heifers  are  sometimes  harder  to 

breed  and  may  be  lower  producers  than  their  properly  fed  sisters. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  26,  1959 

Crowding  Calves  Causes  Coccidiosls 

Feeder  calves  in.  crowded  feedlots  may  develop  coccidiosls, 
according  to  Dr.  N.  D.  Levine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine, 

Coccidiosls  is  caused  by  a  tiny  parasite.   This  parasite 
seldom  causes  serious  trouble  on.  the  open  range  where  cattle  have 
plenty  of  room.   Feedlots  and  small  pastures  can  become  heavily  con- 
taminated, however,  leading  to  severe  infections. 

Calves  with  coccidiosls  develop  rough  hair  coats,  their  ears 
droop,  their  eyes  become  sunken  and  they  appear  weak  and  dejected.   The 
disease  is  usually  accompanied  by  bloody  diarrhea  and  loss  of  weight. 

To  prevent  coccidiosls  from  developing.  Dr.  Levine  recommends 
keeping  feedlots  as  clean  and  dry  as  possible,  elevating  feed  bunks  and 
water  troughs  to  prevent  contamination  and  not  overstocking  feedlots. 

If  the  disease  does  develop,  prompt  diagnosis  and  preventive 

treatment  of  the  herd  will  help  to  reduce  losses,  says  Dr.  Levine. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  26,  1959 

'Ti  Agricultural  Short  course  Still  Accepting  Applications 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  officials  have 
announced  that  they  will  continue  to  accept  applications  this  week  for 
the  Agricultural  Short  Course. 

Warren  Wessels,  short  course  director,  reports  that  so  far 
about  70  persons  have  enrolled.   He  adds  that  there  are  facilities  for 
up  to  100  students. 

Dates  for  this  eighth  arjnual  winter  agricultural  short  course 
are  February  2  to  March  13,  1959.   Students  who  attend  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  new  developments  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home, 
Students  may  also  enjoy  the  cultural,  social  and  athletic  events  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  community. 

Wessels  estimates  that  average  expenses  for  the  six-week 
short  course  range  between  $190  and  $230.   This  amount  does  not  include 
costs  for  travel,  clothing  or  recreation.   Housing  and  meals  are  avail- 
able for  most  students  in  University  residence  halls. 

Any  person  18  years  of  age  or  older  may  enroll.   For  more 
information,  write  to  Short  Course  Supervisor,  104  Mumford  Hall,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois.   Or  contact  your  county  farm 
adviser. 
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Now  Is  A  Good  Time  For  Animal  Care 

In.  the  winter  when  the  pressure  of  farm  work  slackens  is  a 
good  time  to  have  livestock  examined  and  to  inspect  the  farm's  physical 
plant,  suggests  Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
veterinarian. 

The  slack  farm  season  is  often  the  best  time  for  dehorning 
cattle,  trimming  the  feet  of  cattle,  treating  animals  for  lice  and  re- 
moving tusks  from  boars.   Farmers  should  have  their  veterinarian  exam- 
ine dairy  cows  for  mastitis  and  bulls  for  fertility. 

Livestock  need  physical  examinations  just  as  much  as  people 
do,  says  Dr.  Pickard.   An.  annual  physical  checkup  in  December  or  January 
can  pay  real  dividends,  especially  in  finding  a  disease  such  as  mastitir 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  spread  through  the  herd.   The  physical  check- 
up may  also  show  nutritional  or  breeding  problems  that  could  cut 
profits. 

To  keep  poultry  and  animals  in  good  condition,  poultry  houses. 
hog  houses  and  dairy  barns  should  also  be  well  ventilated.   Frost  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  barn  or  hen-house  is  a  sign  of  poor  ventilation. 
Unless  corrected,  this  situation  could  contribute  to  pneumonia  in  live- 
stock. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  2,  1959 

University  of  Illinois  Produces  New  Ag  Research  Magazine 

The  first  issue  of  "Illinois  Research,"  published  by  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  station,  has  just  rolled  off  the  pres. 

Purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  better  acquaint  Illinois  resi- 
dents with  their  College  of  Agriculture,  according  to  Dean  Louis  B. 
Howard.   "Illinois  Research"  features  studies  under  way  in  both  agri- 
culture and  home  economics-   And  it  is  written  in  an  easily  readable 
manner. 

In  this  first  issue  there  are  eight  main  articles,  reports 
T.  A.  Hamilton,  Associate  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station.   And  in 
addition  to  these  main  topics  there  are  several  brief  research  items, 
and  a  report  on  farm  business  trends  by  L.  H.  Simerl,  agricultural  out- 
look specialist, 

Hamilton,  says  that  many  farmers  should  be  interested  in  the 
first  topic,  "Minimum  tillage  reduces  work  without  reducing  yields." 
Written  by  Wendell  Bowers,  H.  P.  Bateraan.  and  Jack  Baird  of  the  UI  staf 
the  article  discusses  minimum-tillage  research  since  1952. 

For  the  women,  the  article  "Clothing  comfort"  will  have  the 
most  appeal.   In  this  article  Jane  Werden,  M.  K.  Fahnestock  and  Ruth 
Galbraith  report  on  research  conducted  to  compare  comfort  differences 
between  nylon  and  cotton  clothing. 

Other  articles  include  "How  nitrogen  behaves  in  the  soil, " 
"High-oil  hybrids  make  corn  more  useful, "  "CIP  milk  pipelines, " 
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Add  "Illinois  Research"  -  2 

"Popcorn— harvesting  and  conditioning  for  maximum  popping,  "  "students 
may  become  foresters  at  Illinois,"  and  "Research  for  tomorrow— 1959 
Farm  and  Home  Festival." 

"Illinois  Research"  will  be  published  quarterly,  appearing 
in  January,  April,  July  and  October.   Copies  are  free  upon,  request  to 
Illinois  residents.   Address  requests  to  the  Agricultural  Information. 
Office,  110  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEDRUARY  2,     1959 

Compare  Liquid  and  Dry  Mixed  Fertilizers 

Trial  results  indicate  that  liquid  mixed  fertilizers  are  just 
as  good  but  no  better  for  corn  than  the  same  amount  of  nutrients  appliec 
in.  dry  form. 

A.  L.  Lang,  University  of  Illinois  soils  specialist, reporting 
at  the  recent  Illinois  Crop  Performance  Day,  says  tests  at  Elwood,  the 
UI  Agronomy  South  Farm  at  Urbana  and  the  UI  agricultural  engineering 
farm,  also  at  Urbana,  all  gave  similar  results. 

In  these  tests,  12-6-6  liquid  fertilizer  rates  of  800  and 
1600  pounds  an  acre  were  compared  with  the  same  rates  of  a  dry  mixture 
plowed  down  ahead  of  corn.   In  addition,  100  pounds  of  an  8-16-0  mix- 
ture, in  both  dry  and  liquid  form,  was  banded  near  the  seed  at  planting. 
Plant  populations  tested  were  12,000  and  16,000  plants  per  acre. 

As  expected,  adding  plant  nutrients  to  deficient  soils  gave 
marked  yield  increases.   Increasing  the  population  from  12,000  to  16,00C 
plants  per  acre  also  boosted  yields  an  average  of  12  bushels  an  acre. 
Liquid  and  dry  mixed  fertilizers  were  about  equally  effective  in  in- 
creasing yields  in  all  the  trials. 

Lang  points  out  that  the  trials  are  intended  only  to  compare 

the  performance  of  the  liquid  fertilizer  materials  now  rapidly  gaining 

popularity  with  the  performance  of  dry  mixes  of  similar  analysis. 
Cost  comparisons  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  nutrient  percentages 
per  pound.   This  requires  some  interpretation,  since  liquid  fertilizers 
are  generally  sold  by  the  gallon . 

Within  limits,  fertilizer  suppliers  can  mix  the  liquid  mate- 
rials to  suit  particular  crop  and  soil  conditions.   Convenience  of 
handling  and  application  may  also  influence  the  choice  of  whether  to 
use  liquid  or  dry  fertilizers. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  2,  1959 

Grain  Sorghum  Works  Well  in  Laying  Rations 

Poultrymen.  can  expect  good  results  from  using  grain  sorghum 
in  place  of  corn  in  laying  rations,  provided  they  are  careful  to  suppl 
ment  the  ration  properly. 

S.  F.  Ridlen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  poultry  spe- 
cialist, says  grain  sorghum  has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  corn, 
in  laying  rations,  except  that  the  sorghum  has  no  yellow  pigment  or 
vitamin  A  material.   He  reports  that  grain  sorghum  can   replace  corn 
pound  for  pound  when  additional  yellow  material  and  vitamin  A  are  addec 

A  deficiency  of  yellow  pigment  will  cause  egg  yolk  color  to 
fade.  When  grain  sorghum  replaces  only  a  small  part  of  the  corn  in  a 
laying  ration,  the  other  ingredients  will  usually  furnish  enough  yellov 
material  to  maintain  egg  yolk  color. 

VThere  grain  sorghum  replaces  all  the  corn  in  a  ration,  Ridler 
recommends  adding  up  to  5  or  5-2  percent  of  excellent  quality  bright 
green  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal.   Poor-quality  alfalfa  meal  is  not  good 
enough. 

Besides,  poultrymen  should  add  a  good  vitamin  A  supplement. 
A  rule  of  thumb  is  to  add  one  pound  of  a  2,000-unit  vitamin  A  supple- 
ment per  ton  of  ration  for  every  500  pounds  of  corn  replaced. 

If  grain  sorghum  replaces  only  a  fraction  of  the  corn  in  a 

laying  ration,  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  and  vitaman.  A  supplement  should 

be  added  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  grain  sorghum  added. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  2,  1959 

GJ.ant  Foxtail  Takes  Giant-Sized  Bites  Out  Of  Yields 

Giant  foxtail  can  and  does  take  giant-sized  bites  out  of 
corn  and  soybean  yields,  according  to  current  university  of  Illinois 
tests. 

E.  L.  Knake,  working  with  the  UI  agronomy  department,  last 
week  reported  that  results  from  two  years  of  a  three-year  research 
study  shows  that  yields  decrease  as  foxtail  stands  increase.   Knake 
presented  his  report  during  the  Illinois  Custom  spray  operators'  Train- 
ing school  in  Urban a. 

Citing  figures  taken  from  the  study,  Knake  said  that  corn 
plots  with  no  foxtail  yielded  up  to  26  bushels  more  per  acre  than  plots 
with  foxtail  stands.   In  soybean  plots  without  foxtail,  yields  increased 
up  to  an  additional  17  bushels  per  acre. 

These  results  give  some  indication  of  how  much  weeds  actually 
reduce  yields.   But  they  do  not  reveal  how  weeds  compete  with  crops. 
Generally,  it  is  assumed  that  weeds  reduce  crop  yields  by  competing  for 
moisture,  light  and  nutrients. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  competition  for  nutrients,  Knake 
reported  that  an  experiment  supplementary  to  the  one  above  was  started  in 
1958.   Here  are  the  results: 

In  plots,  with  weeds,  that  received  nitrogen  only  once, 
yields  averaged  80  bushels  per  acre. 

In  plots,  without  weeds,  that  received  nitrogen  only  once, 
yields  averaged  98  bushels  per  acre. 
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Add  Giant  Foxtail  -  2 

In  plots,  with  weeds,  that  received  several  nitrogen  applica- 
tions, yields  averaged  102  bushels  per  acre. 

And  in  plots,  with  no  weeds,  that  received  several  nitrogen, 
applications,  yields  averaged  117  bushels  per  acre. 

According  to  Knake,  these  results  further  verify  the  fact 
that  weeds  decrease  yields,  and  that  adding  nitrogen  may  increase  yields. 
Also,  adding  nitrogen  may  help  to  increase  yields  even  when  weeds  are 
present.   But  yields  were  highest  when,  both  practices,  elimination  of 
weeds  and  addition  of  nitrogen,  were  used. 

So  why  feed  nitrogen,  to  weeds?   Instead,  control  weeds  and 

feed  the  nitrogen  to  the  crop. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

Various  types  of  pneumonia  are  among  the  most  serious  respir- 
atory disease  causing  swine  losses  during  the  winter. 

********** 

Handling  baled  or  chopped  hay  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bot- 
tlenecks to  completely  mechanizing  livestock  feeding  operations,  accord- 
ing to  a  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist. 

********** 

Good-quality  roughage  is  the  basis  of  a  well-rounded  dairy 
heifer  ration. 

********** 

Hog  producers  must  step  up  their  programs  to  produce  hogs 
with  more  lean  meat  and  less  fat  if  they  are  to  keep  their  share  of 
their  market,  a  major  meat-packing  executive  declared  at  the  recent 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Industries  Forum. 

********** 

An  American  family  that  two  generations  ago  spent  50  percent 
of  its  income  on  foods,  eats  better  today  on  22  percent. 

********** 

Rate-of-application  studies  with  Simazine,  a  highly  promising 
I  new  weed  killer,  show  that  three  pounds  of  active  ingredient  should  be 
used  on  most  soils  in  the  northern  two- thirds  of  Illinois.   Two  pounds 
seem  sufficient  for  older  soils  in.  the  southern,  one- third.   In.  areas 
where  the  soil  is  primarily  sandy,  one  pound  of  active  ingredient  has 
given  good  results. 

********** 

For  controlling  roadside  weeds,  2,4-D  gives  the  best  results. 
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Proper  Lifting  Requires  More  Than  Muscle 

Professional  weight  lifters,  who  sometimes  lift  as  much  as 
half  a  ton,  will  tell  you  that  such  a  feat  requires  more  than  muscle. 
Plenty  of  know-how  is  needed  too. 

Next  time  you're  doing  any  lifting,  keep  a  few  simple  prac- 
tices in  mind,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Size  up  the  job;  if  it's  too  big,  get  someone  to  help  you. 

Wear  gloves;  they'll  protect  your  hands  from  slivers  and 
jagged  edges. 

Check  the  direction  in  which  you  are  going  to  see  that  it  is 
clear. 

Crouch  close  to  the  load,  get  a  good  solid  footing  and  a 
good  grip  and  let  your  legs  do  the  work. 

Lift  slowly  and  steadily.   Sudden  jerks  or  twisting  can 
wrench  or  sprain  your  back. 

Using  a  truck  or  hoist  to  lift  heavy  loads  isn't  a  sign  of 

laziness;  you  are  just  using  your  head  to  save  your  back. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  9,  1959 

Farm  Woodlands  Will  Help  Fill  Future  Lumber  Needs 

Farmers  can  look  toward  future  high  demand  for  timber  from 
their  woodlands. 

L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  no  surplus  in  forest  land  now. 
With  the  foreseeable  increase  in  U.  S.  population,  the  question  becomes 
one  of  supplying  the  additional  demand  for  wood  products  in.  the  future. 

Privately  owned  woodlands  now  make  up  73  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's forests,  Culver  says.   And  more  than  80  percent  of  this  pri- 
vately owned  timber  is  on.  farms  or  in  small  holdings.   The  lumber 
companies,  paper  companies  and  other  forest  industries  own.  only  20 
percent. 

The  other  27  percent  of  forest  land  is  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, national  forests  accounting  for  less  than  20  percent  of  this  land. 

Lumber  from  the  nation's  forests  is  used  for  both  residential 
and  non-residential  construction,  railroad  freight  cars,  mining  timbers, 
boxes,  crates  and  cases  and  furniture.   Some  other  products  manufac- 
tured from  wood  include  cross-ties,  cooperage,  piling,  posts  and  poles. 

Veneers  and  plywood  used  in  construction,  shipping  containers 

and  furniture  use  much  wood  provided  by  the  forest  resource.  Culver 

points  out.   And  the  paper  industry  also  takes  a  huge  supply  of  wood 

each  year  to  make  newsprint,  book  and  fine  papers,  tissues,  building 

paper,  building  board  and  container  board. 

Since  wood  consumers  must  depend  on  farmers  and  small  holders 
'to  supply  most  of  the  increased  demand,  it  behooves  them  to  take  the 
best  possible  care  of  this  essential  resource.  Culver  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  9,  1959 

Calves  Must  Have  Fresh  Air 

Well-ventilated  quarters  and  deep,  dry  bedding  are  the  keys 
to  preventing  pneumonia  in  both  beef  and  dairy  calves,  says  Dr.  R.  D. 
Hatch  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Hatch  points  out  that  periods  of  damp  weather  followed 
by  sharp  drops  in.  temperature  are  times  of  danger  for  calves.   If 
acute  pneumonia  sets  in,  a  calf  may  quickly  die.   Animals  can.  stand 
cold  temperatures  if  they  are  dry,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  catch 
pneumonia  as  the  moisture  increases  in  the  air  where  they  are  housed. 

The  veterinarian  says  that  cases  of  calf  pneumonia  have  been 
frequent  in  the  area  covered  by  the  College's  ambulatory  veterinary 
clinical  service.   To  prevent  pneumonia,  he  stresses  the  need  to  keep 
calf  barns  clean,  dry  and  well  ventilated.   Fans  will  help  to  improve 
ventilation,  in  barns. 

Other  preventive  measures  are  daily  exercise  outdoors,  if 

weather  permits,  and  proper,  regular  feeding. 

All  newborn  calves  should  receive  an  ample  amount  of  colostrum 
or  first  milk  as  soon  as  possible.   After  that,  the  cow  should  be  pre- 
milked  to  prevent  overfeeding  when  the  calf  nurses.   Overfeeding  may 
cause  scours,  an  upset  that  is  often  followed  by  pneumonia. 

If  calves  appear  sluggish.  Dr.  Hatch  advises  checking  their 
temperatures.   If  a  calf's  temperature  reaches  103  degrees  or  more, 
call  a  veterinarian.   It  is  hard  to  check  the  spread  of  pneumonia  when 
several  calves  in.  a  herd  become  infected.   Early  diagnosis  and  early 
treatment  are  of  primary  importance  in  curing  the  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  9,  1959 

■Announce  Plans  for  second  Farm  and  Home  Festival 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
this  week  released  plans  for  the  second  Farm  and  Home  Festival  on, 
April  2,  3  and  4. 

According  to  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard,  this  year's  festival  will 
feature  the  theme,  "Research  for  Tomorrow."   More  than  100  dramatic 
displays  and  exhibits  will  show  how  research  is  helping  farmers,  agri- 
cultural businessmen  and  families  make  decisions  now  and  in  the  future. 

In.  addition  to  six  major  exhibit  areas,  the  Festival  will 
feature  a  top-notch  speaking  program  on.  topics  of  high  current  inter- 
est, the  Town,  and  Country  Art  Show  and  the  Town  and  Country  Talent 
Show,   square  and  folk  dancing  for  both  beginners  and  advanced  western, 
dancers  will  be  held  on,  Thursday  evening,  April  2.   students  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  are  sponsoring  their  annual  "Plowboy  Prom"  as 
the  Festival  finale  on.  Saturday  night,  April  4. 

The  first  Festival  last  year  attracted  over  15,000  people, 
and  this  high  interest  makes  it  desirable  to  hold  another  Festival 
this  year. 

The  six  exhibit  areas  located  on  the  south  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Urbana  will  cover  crops  and  soils,  livestock,  mechanization, 
food  industries,  family  living  and  educational  services. 

In  the  crops  and  soils  area,  scientists  will  demonstrate  soil 
mapping,  strip-mine  reclamation  and  soil  nitrogen  behavior  and  will 
show  how  fertilizer  recommendations  are  determined.   Plant  breeders 
will  show  new  types  of  scab- immune  apples,  new  tomatoes,  new  products 
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Add  Farm  and  Home  Festival  -  2 

'rom  corn  and  the  benefits  from  using  top-quality  seed,   other  exhibits 
will  feature  new  systemic  insecticides,  soybean  root  rot  control,  pro- 
tective fruit  spraying,  control  of  plant  diseases  with  fungicides, 
v;eed  chemicals  of  the  future,  new  popcorn  varieties  and  successful 
forest  culture.   The  floriculture  greenhouses  will  be  open  to  Festival 
guests. 

In.  the  livestock  area,  Festival  visitors  will  see  an  "animal 
fair"  featuring  the  many  birds  and  animals  used  in  research,  such  as 
Japanese  quail,  albino  rats,  guinea  pigs,  chinchillas,  mice,  rabbits, 
goats,  baby  pigs,  chicks,  lambs  and  calves.   Veterinary  scientists  will 
preview  disease  control  of  the  future  and  its  importance  to  the  health 
of  both  farmers  and  consumers.   Livestock  men  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  a  new  pneumatic  feed- conveying  exhibit  with  full- sized 
grinding  and  feed-conveying  unit  in  a  truss-roofed  rigid-frame  building. 
Dairy  scientists  will  see  how  milk  is  made  from  the  glands  of  the  cow. 
Poultry  research  workers  v/ill  hunt  eggs  with  a  geiger  counter  when  they 
feed  hens  radioactive  feed. 

In  the  mechanization  area,  agricultural  engineers  will  show 
how  they  are  working  to  increase  power,  economy  and  ease  of  maintenance 
of  farm  tractors.   Other  exhibits  will  feature  feed-pelleting  machines, 
mechanized  feed-handling  equipment,  minimum  tillage  and  fertilizer 
i|  application.. 

In  the  food  industries  area,  research  v/orkers  will  show  re- 
j  suits  of  their  efforts  to  expand  food  consumption,  through  better  proces- 
ising  methods,  improved  packaging,  higher  food  product  quality  and  new 
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Add  Farm  and  Home  Festival  -  3 

market  development.   Other  exhibits  will  feature  a  packaging  parade, 
preservation  of  poultry  meat  by  atomic  radiation,  soft- frozen  dairy 
products,  concentrated  milk,  bread  quality,  graded  eggs,  safe  use  of 
antibiotics  for  dairy  cows,  expanding  soybean  markets  and  feed  grain, 
use,  hog  prices  and  the  odor  wheel. 

The  family  living  area  will  feature  exhibits  of  home  planning, 
lighting,  landscaping,  insect  control  and  a  farm  home  improvement  con- 
test.  The  classrooms  and  laboratories  in  Bevier  Hall,  the  new  home 
economics  building,  will  feature  student  art  work  in.  costume  design, 
how  to  judge  furs  and  fabrics,  an  occupational  therapy  weaving  demon- 
stration and  the  wheel-chair  kitchen.. 

"Living  and  Growing  With  Your  Preschool  Child"  will  be  fea- 
tured in  the  Child  Development  Laboratory. 

The  education  services  exhibit  area  will  feature  the  college 
of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  extension, 
service,  student  activities,  youth  programs  and  other  special  educa- 
tional services  performed  by  the  College  and  cooperating  organizations. 
Students  interested  in  attending  college  can  find  out  about  costs,  ad- 
mission requirements  and  the  many  opportunities  for  participating  in. 
campus  activities  and  careers  for  agricultural  college  graduates. 

Saturday,  April  4,  is  Youth  Day.   All  young  people  and  their 
parents  and  teachers  are  especially  invited  to  attend  on  this  day. 
Agricultural  Student  Guest  Day  and  Home  Economics  Hospitality  Day  will 
be  held  as  part  of  this  day's  program. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Arts,  sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  will  be  in  its  final  week,  and  all  Farm  and 
Home  Festival  guests  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  see  these  ex- 
hibits. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Leptospirosis  is  getting  increased  attention  in  the  nation 

as  a  threat  to  livestock.  To  combat  this  disease,  blood  tests  will 

give  an.  accurate  diagnosis  and  will  detect  carrier  animals  that  may 
appear  healthy. 

********** 

Illinois  farmers  should  examine  their  seed  oats  for  scab  now. 
Sowing  infected  seed  will  mean  decreased  stands  unless  the  seed  is 
treated  with  fungicides,   scabbed  kernels  are  a  dirty  gray  color  and 
may  be  partly  covered  by  a  saJ.mon-colored  fungus  growth  or  small  black 
spore-bearing  structures;  and  the  kernels  may  be  light  and  chaffy. 

********** 

Most  overwintering  corn  borers  are  located  in  the  west-centra!! 
and  northwestern  sections  of  the  state. 

********** 

More  than  600  businessmen  serving  American  farmers  registered 
at  the  first  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois last  week. 

********** 

Although  Illinois  has  maintained  its  position  among  the  top 
five  egg-producing  states  during  the  past  20  years,  producers  face 
strong  competition  in  holding  this  position,  according  to  a  University 
of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

********** 

vertical  integration — or  contract  farming — of  various  types 
will  continue  to  expand  on  the  farm  level,  reports  a  University  of  Il- 
linois agricultural  economist. 

********** 

University  of  Illinois  experimental  corn  plots  with  no  fox- 
itail  stands  yielded  up  to  26  bushels  more  per  acre  than  plots  with  fox- 
itail  stands. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  16,  1959 


Expect  Brisk  Demand  at  Calf  Club  sale 


A  good  demand  for  top-quality  dairy  heifers  is  expected  at 
the  11th  annual  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  Purebred  Dairy  Calf 
Club  sale  on  Saturday,  February  28,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

J.  G.  Cash,  Illinois  extension,  dairyman.,  says  that  about  90 
head  of  select  heifers,  all  born  after  January  1,  1958,  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  Holstein,  Brown  Swiss,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  breeds 
will  be  included  in  the  offering. 

Early  demand  for  catalogs  for  the  sale  indicates  widespread 
interest  and  a  large  attendance.  Catalogs  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
J.  G.  Cash,  Dairy  Science  Department,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

This  annual  sale  was  organized  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Illi- 
nois Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  to  give  4-H  Club  and  F.F.A.  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  buy  top-quality  project  heifers. 

The  sale  has  gained  steadily  in  popularity  with  members.   It 

will  start  promptly  at  11:00  a.m.  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  on  the  College 

! of  Agriculture  campus  in  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  16,  1959 

Junior  Chicken  Contest  Deadline  Is  February  28 

Illinois  4-H  and  vocational  agriculture  members  with  poultry 
projects  will  observe  a  deadline  date  of  February  28  for  entries  in  the 
1959  Junior  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contest, 

D.  J.  Bray,  poultry  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
reminds  the  junior  growers  that  hatching  dates  for  contest  entries  this 
year  will  be  March  23,  24,  25  or  26. 

An  entry  shall  consist  of  50  cockerel  chicks  of  one  breed, 
strain  or  cross.   Bray  says.   Contestants  may  submit  more  than  one 
entry  so  long  as  each  is  of  a  different  breed,  strain  or  cross.   Con- 
testants are  urged  to  grow  larger  broods,  but  entries  for  final  judging 
must  come  from  the  50  banded  chicks  in  each  entry. 

Local  hatcherymen  from  whom  the  contestants  buy  the  chicks 
will  get  the  necessary  wingbands  and  hatching  certificates  from 
Clarence  Ems,  poultry  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Springfield.   Birds  must  be  banded  as  day-old  chicks. 

Contestants  will  deliver  10  live  cockerels  from  the  banded 

birds  to  Armour  Creameries,  Lincoln,  between  8:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 

CDT  on  May  20.   The  best  eight  cockerels  will  be  considered  in  making 

the  final  placings. 

Winning  entries  will  be  on  exhibit  starting  at  8:00  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  May  23,  at  the  Armour  Creameries.   The  processing  plant  v/ill  pc 
prevailing  broiler  market  price  for  all  entries.   A  premium  will  be 
paid  on  the  basis  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  the  total  number  of  Grade  A 
birds  of  each  entry. 

Cash  prizes  and  ribbons  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Poultry 
land  Hatchery  Federation  will  be  awarded  to  winners  in  three  sections, 
with  trophies  to  the  first  five  state  winners.   Ask  your  county  farm 
adviser  or  your  vocational  agriculture  teacher  for  full  information 
and  official  entry  blanks. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  16,  1959 


44  Counties  Meet  4-H  Camping  Fund  Goal 


The  number  of  Illinois  counties  that  have  met  or  gone  over 

their  10-year  4-H  camping  fund  goals  has  now  reached  44. 

W.  D.  Murphy,  assistant  state  leader  of  farm  advisers  at  the 

university  of  Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  state  4-H  camping  committee, 

reports  that  the  amount  collected  in.  the  counties  to  date  totals  more 

;han  $661,000. 

Much  of  this  money  was  raised  through  the  efforts  of  4-H 

^outh  in  sponsoring  community-wide  events.   The  goal  toward  which  the 

;ounties  are  working  is  $807,000. 

Money  from  the  camping  fund  is  used  to  maintain  and  develop 

;he  State  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello  and  four  district  4-H  camps, 

L  fifth  district  camp,  Shaubena,  near  Galesburg,  is  supported  outside 

:he  state  camping  fund. 

The  other  district  camps  are  shaw-waw-nas-see  near  Kankakee, 

estern.  near  Jacksonville,  southern  near  West  Frankfort  and  White 

agle  near  Leaf  River. 

County  4-H  members  can  use  these  camps  for  a  very  small  fee. 

11  of  the  camp  areas  are  equipped  with  dining  halls  and  group  cooking 

acilities.   They  provide  supervised  recreation  during  the  camping 

eason. 

The  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello  is  the  site  of  several 
tatewide  4-H  events,  including  the  annual  4-H  Junior  Leadership  Con- 
prence.   Four  top  4-H'ers  from  each  county  are  named  to  attend  this 
Dnference  each  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  16,  1959 

Old  Disease  Still  Causes  Baby  Pig  Losses 

Swine  growers  can't  afford  to  let  an  old  disease  like  navel 
ill  kill  off  their  baby  pigs  if  they  expect  to  make  a  profit  in  the 
hog  business,  says  Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  university  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Navel  ill,  also  known  as  joint  ill  or  infectious  arthritis, 
usually  strikes  baby  pigs  during  the  first  three  weeks  after  farrowing. 
It  may  cause  heavy  death  losses,  and  the  pigs  that  recover  are  apt  to 
be  stunted. 

Signs  of  navel  ill  in  baby  pigs  include  lack  of  appetite, 
lameness,  swollen  joints  and  depression.   Some  infected  pigs  may  re- 
spond to  sulfonamides  or  antibiotics,  but  very  little  can  be  done  for 
severe  cases. 

Prevention,  is  the  answer  to  control  of  navel  ill,  says 
Dr.  Beamer.   The  veterinarian  points  out  that  most  cases  can  be  pre- 
vented by  following  a  good  program  of  sanitation. 

The  organism  that  causes  the  disease  enters  through  the  navel 
cord  soon  after  the  pigs  are  born.   By  providing  clean  farrowing  quar- 
ters bedded  lightly  with  clean,  dust, free  straw,  swine  growers  can 
usually  prevent  the  infection  from  developing. 

Dr.  Beamer  also  recommends  gently  milking  the  contents  of  the 
fresh  moist  navel  cord  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  then  dipping 
the  stump  of  the  navel  cord  in  tincture  of  iodine  soon  after  birth. 
Having  sows  farrow  in  clean  houses  or  on  clean  pasture  will  also  help 
to  prevent  cases  of  the  disease. 
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Falls  Cause  Many  Injuries  on  Farms 

If  you  fail  to  keep  your  ladder  and  other  climbing  equipment 
in  good  repair,  you  are  heading  for  a  fall,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  exten- 
sion safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Falls  are  the  principal  cause  of  injuries  occurring  on  the 
farm  and  in.  the  home.   Inspect  your  ladder  frequently  for  rusted  or 
loose  bolts  or  nails,  cracks  or  rotten  or  loose  rungs  and  supports. 
Repair  immediately  or  get  a  new  ladder.   That's  cheaper  than  having 
an  accident. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  gives  these  precautions 
for  the  safe  use  of  ladders: 

1.  set  the  foot  of  the  ladder  firmly  one-fourth  of  the 
ladder's  height  from  the  wall, 

2.  Always  face  a  ladder  when  going  up  or  down;  hold  on  with 
both  hands  and  don't  hurry, 

3.  set  the  ladder  where  you  can  reach  your  work  easily  from 
the  center  of  the  ladder. 

4.  Clean  mud  or  grease  from  your  hands  and  shoes  before  you 
start  to  climb. 

5.  Use  a  hand  line  to  hoist  tools  or  materials  that  you  can't 
carry. 

6.  Don't  climb  or  work  on.  a  ladder  in  a  high  wind. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

High' school  students  interested  in  careers  in  veterinary 
medicine  are  invited  to  attend  the  second  annual  Illinois  Conference 
on  Preveterinary  and  Veterinary  Medical  Education  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 26,  in  the  Veterinary  Medicine  Building,  university  of  Illinois, 
Urban  a. 

********** 

The  annual  University  of  Illinois  Swine  Day,  one  of  the  most 
popular  agricultural  events  among  Illinois  farmers,  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  March  5,  in  Urban a. 

********** 

Records  kept  on  Illinois  dairy  herds  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  2,609  during  1958. 

********** 

Living  insecticides  will  soon  be  another  ally  of  farmers  in 
their  continual  battle  against  destructive  insects.   These  insecticider 
are  living  microorganisms,  such  as  bacteria  and  viruses,  that  are 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  dusts  or  sprays.   They  kill  destructive 
insects  by  causing  them  to  develop  fatal  diseases. 

********** 

Low  feed  prices  and  favorable  fat  cattle  prices  made  cattle 
feeding  a  profitable  enterprise  for  Illinois  farmers  in  1958. 

********** 

Check  dairy  cattle  during  the  winter  for  lice  infestations. 

********** 

Gasoline  storage  tanks  should  be  located  at  least  40  feet 
from  buildings,  advises  a  University  of  Illinois  extension,  safety  spe- 
cialist. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  23,  1959 


Need  First-Aid  Kits  Around  Farms 


Prompt  and  correct  treatment  of  injuries  suffered  in  farm 
accidents  can  often  save  a  life  or  prevent  serious  infection. 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  every  farm  should  be 
equipped  with  first-aid  kits.   Farmers  and  their  wives  should  know  how 
to  use  them  in  cases  of  emergency. 

When  the  busy  season  around  the  farm  starts  in  early  spring, 
be  sure  you  have  enough  first-aid  kits  in  your  farm  home  and  at  con- 
venient places  in  other  buildings  and  on  equipment. 

You  don't  need  to  buy  an  expensive  kit.   You  can  make  your 
|own.   All  you  need  is  a  tight  metal  box  or  a  tightly  covered  tin  can. 
Clean  it  out  thoroughly  and  label  it  as  a  first-aid  kit. 

The  Illinois  Rural  safety  Council  suggests  that  in  each  kit 

you  need  rolls  of  adhesive  tape  of  various  widths,  sterile  white  cloth 

for  bandages  and  tourniquets,  a  tube  of  white  vaseline  for  minor  burns, 

scissors,  boric  acid,  tincture  of  benzoin,  an  accepted  antiseptic  and 

aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  23,  1959 

UI  Veterinarian  Names  "Life-Saving"  Program 

A  seven-point  "life-saving"  program  for  new-born  animals  has 
been  suggested  for  livestock  owners  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  university 
of  Illinois  extension  veterinarian. 

Here  are  the  seven  points  stressed  by  Dr.  Pickard: 

1.  Make  sure  mother  animals  get  a  complete  ration,  including 
the  correct  balance  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.   If  signs  of 
disturbed  health  appear,  consult  a  veterinarian. 

2.  Provide  clean,  dry,  draft- free  quarters  for  brood  sows, 
cows  and  ewes.   Keep  them  free  of  filth,  lice  and  mites. 

3.  Be  on  hand  to  assist  with  births  if  necessary.   Disinfect 
the  navels  of  new-born  animals.   Make  sure  the  young  are  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

4.  Make  certain  young  animals  are  nursing  properly  and 
getting  enough  milk.   All  animal  babies  need  a  liberal  amount  of  their 
mother's  first  milk  (colostrum)  immediately  after  they  are  born. 

5.  Be  especially  alert  for  signs  of  scouring.   It  may  in- 
dicate disease  or  improper  feeding. 

6.  Vaccinate  pigs  against  hog  cholera  at  about  weaning  time, 
'fhen  the  veterinarian  vaccinates  against  cholera,  ask  about  the  possible 
"leed  for  vaccination  against  other  diseases. 

7.  Get  a  prompt  diagnosis  and  take  corrective  action  the 
:ioment  signs  of  sickness   appear;  it  may  mean  saving  young  animals  that 
?ould  otherwise  be  lost. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  23,  1959 

Plan  Mechanization  Exhibit  for  Festival 

Farm  and  Home  Festival  visitors  at  the  university  of  Illinois 
on  April  2,    3  and  4  will  take  a  look  into  the  future  of  farm  equipment 
and  machinery. 

One  complete  exhibit  area  in.  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
tractor  laboratory  will  be  used  to  show  Festival  guests  the  research 
that  is  going  on.  today  to  reduce  farm  labor  needs  and  increase  profits 
in.  the  future  with  better  equipment  and  machinery. 

"Research  for  Tomorrow"  exhibits  in  the  area  of  "Mechaniza- 
tion" will  highlight  research  on  tractors,  minimum  tillage,  hay  pellet- 
ing and  fertilizer  application.   They  will  tell  the  story  of  how  farm- 
ers will  need  to  change  their  future  operations  to  keep  up  with  trends 
in  farm  size  and  productivity. 

Search  for  power,  economy  and  ease  of  maintenance  will  be 
shown,  in.  the  tractor  exhibit.   This  display  will  feature  research  equip- 
ment used  to  help  develop  better  air  cleaners  for  tractors  and  better 
carburetor  systems  for  increased  economy  and  power. 

Feeding  trials  with  pelleted  hay  have  shown  some  spectacular 
improvements  in  rates  of  gain.   The  hay-pelleting  exhibit  will  show 
present  research  aimed  at  providing  information  for  design  of  machines 
to  make  pelleting  a  field  operation  on  the  average  Illinois  farm. 

A  movie  and  display  will  show  the  many  advantages  of  reduced 
tillage  for  corn  and  soybeans  and  the  various  ways  in  which  this  prac- 
tice can  be  used  with  regular  farm  equipment. 
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Add  Mechanization  Exhibit  -  2 

Applying  anhydrous  airanonia  fertilizer  at  half  the  usual  price 
will  be  the  highlight  of  an  exhibit  showing  present  research  on  new 
equipment  for  fertilizer  application..   Farmers  will  probably  use  more 
fertilizer  in.  the  future.  Narrow  margins  of  profit  will  require  effi- 
cient ways  to  apply  it. 

over-all  farm  operation  changes  tomorrow  and  in  the  future 
will  be  forecast  in  a  panoramic  view  of  farm  management — 1975  style. 
This  exhibit  will  show  the  effects  of  changing  size  of  farms,  methods, 
mechanization  and  other  factors. 

Finally,  one  of  the  possible  new  ways  to  handle  farm  feeds — 
a  pneumatic  pressure  system — will  be  shown  in  an.  action  model.  A  full- 
sized  feed-handling  system  will  be  set  up  in  another  exhibit  area. 

College  of  Agriculture  staff  members  will  be  on  hand  at  all 
of  the  exhibits  to  answer  specific  questions  about  your  own.  farm  oper- 
ation and  to  suggest  how  you  can.  make  changes  to  fit  your  own  system  • 
and  situation. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  23,  1959 

Economists  Tell  How  to  Add  $1,000  to  Farm  income 

Illinois  farmers  can.  add  $1,000  to  their  farm  income  in 
several  ways,  according  to  the  latest  calculations  of  University  of 
Illinois  agricultural  economists.   These  economists  have  figured  out 
six  choices  for  expanding  livestock  and  poultry  enterprises  that  could 
add  $1,000  net  income  annually  to  the  farm  business,  based  on  current 
prices. 

Among  livestock  enterprises,  these  choices  are  5  dairy  cows, 
13  beef  cows,  37  yearling  steers  in  drylot,  20  litters  of  hogs,  800 
laying  hens  or  72  ewes  and  lambs. 

However,  the  economists  emphasize  that  with  additional  units 
of  livestock  a  farmer  must  be  ready  to  provide  more  feed,  more  labor 
and  more  investment,  and  he  must  also  be  ready  to  incur  additional  ex- 
pense. 

Farmers  who  choose  to  add  yearling  steers  or  hogs  will  need 
ibout  2,000  more  bushels  of  corn.   The  laying  hens  will  need  only  about 
)60  more  bushels  of  corn,  the  beef  herd  about  520  bushels,  dairy  cows 
ibout  300  bushels  and  sheep  only  180  bushels. 

on  the  other  hand,  the  hay  and  roughage  needs  will  be  highest 
:or  the  beef  herd,  yearling  steers,  sheep  and  dairy  cows. 

Additional  hours  of  labor  will  vary  with  choice  of  enter- 
rise.   The  hens  will  require  about  800  more  hours  of  labor  per  year, 
he  dairy  cows  625  hours,  beef  herd  520  hours,  hogs  450  hours,  steers 
44  hours  and  sheep  432  hours. 
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Add  $1,000  to  Farm  Income  -  2 

Investment  and  expenses  will  vary  even  more  widely  thcin  labor. 
The  economists  figure  that  hens  and  sheep  will  require  about  $1,800 
more  investment  and  expenses.   The  dairy  cows  will  take  $2,000  and  hogs 
$2,350.   The  beef  herd  will  require  $4,875  and  the  yearling  steers 
$9,000. 

This  idea  of  how  to  add  $1,000  to  your  farm  income  will  be 

featured  among  the  many  exhibits  at  the  Fcirm  and  Home  Festival  at  the 

University  in  urbana  on  April  2,  3  and  4,   University  staff  members 

will  be  available  to  answer  visitors'  questions.   More  than  100  exhibits 

in  six  major  areas  along  with  an  up-to-the-minute  speaking  program. 

Town  and  Country  Art  Show  and  Town  and  Country  Talent  Show  will  round 

out  this  year's  Festival  program. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Sandy  soils  that  are  too  poor  for  annual  crops,  pasture  or 
hardwoods  can  grow  pines  profitably. 

********** 

Research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  indicates  that  auto- 
matic swine-finishing  systems  work  best  under  roof.   Shelter  over  the 
exercise  area  permits  year-round  use,  as  the  roof  keeps  ice  off  the 
floor  in  winter  and  provides  shade  in  summer. 

********** 

Two  new  fruit  tree  varieties  developed  and  tested  at  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  now  available  for  propa- 
gation.  The  new  apple  variety,  Blaze,  and  a  new  peach  variety, 
Comanche,  have  undergone  several  years  of  trials  in  experimental 
orchards. 

********** 

Cold  rains,  chilly  winds  and  the  changing  weather  of  late 
winter,  plus  inadequate  housing,  may  bring  a  real  threat  of  influenza 
to  hogs  without  shelter, 

********** 

The  Illinois  Turkey  Growers  Association  will  take  a  look  into 
the  future  of  their  industry  at  their  26th  annual  meeting  on  Thursday, 
February  26,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

********** 

university  of  Illinois  corn,  researchers,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Illinois  Seed  Producers  Association,  are  having  an  excellent  grow- 
ing season  for  their  Florida  corn  research  program  this  winter.   This 
winter  program  enables  agronomists  and  botanists  to  conduct  a  much  more 
rapid  research  and  development  program  than  if  only  one  generation  of 
corn  a  year  were  grown. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  2,    1959 


Paratyphoid  Attacks  Young  Turkeys 

Paratyphoid  infections  can  cause  severe  losses  in  young  tur- 
keys, according  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

Paratyphoid  is  more  serious  in  young  poults  than  in  older 
Dirds  and  can  cause  losses  varying  from  10  to  90  percent  of  the  affected 
jirds.   Survivors  of  an.  infection  are  often  stunted  and  may  remain 
Carriers  and  spreaders  of  the  disease  as  adults. 

Acutely  affected  birds  usually  huddle  together,  their  wings 

iroop  and  the  birds  may  appear  depressed,  Dr.  Hanson  says.   They  may 

,iave  diarrhea  or  may  die  suddenly  without  showing  any  signs  of  the  in- 

I 

fection. 

I         Treatment  with  nitra  furazone  has  been  quite  effective  in  re- 

iucing  death  losses  among  affected  broods,   infection  is  spread,  how- 

2ver,  by  birds  that  survive  and  become  adults.   They  serve  as  carriers 

bf  the  infection  and  transmit  it  through  their  eggs. 

Turkey  growers  can  help  to  prevent  paratyphoid  in  their  flocks 

oy  buying  poults  from  a  hatchery  that  has  a  good  program  for  eradicating 

the  disease  from  their  breeding  flocks. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  2,     1959 

Lower  Feed  Costs  Cut  Egg  Production.  Costs 

Higher  feed  costs  can.  raise  egg  production  costs  in  a  hurry, 
since  the  feed  bill  is  usually  60  to  65  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
producing  a  dozen  eggs.   Careful  poultrymen  know  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  hold  production  costs  down  is  to  cut  feed  waste. 

S.  F.  Ridlen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  poultry  spe- 
cialist, says  that  if  feed  cost  per  dozen,  eggs  is  20  cents  with  feed 
hoppers  kept  one-third  full,  it  will  jump  to  26  cents  with  the  hoppers 
completely  full.   Hens  waste  nearly  half  of  the  feed  in  a  full  feeder, 
so  never  fill  feeders  more  than  one- third  to  one-half  full. 

Ridlen  also  points  out  that  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  feed 

is  important,  but  it  is  not  the  only  factor  to  consider  in  keeping  feed 

i 

costs  down.   Rats  and  mice  not  only  run  feed  bills  higher,  but  also 

carry  poultry  diseases.   It  costs  from  $10  to  $20  a  year  to  keep  a  rat, 

so  poultrymen  can  well  afford  to  get  rid  of  the  rodents. 

Another  way  to  cut  feed  costs  is  to  keep  producticn  high.   A 
hen  laying  250  eggs  a  year  eats  somewhat  more  feed  than  one  laying  only 
100  eggs ;  but  as  production  goes  up,  feed  consumption  and  cost  per 
dozen  eggs   go  down.   And  the  less  body  weight  a  hen  has  to  carry,  the 
Less  feed  she  needs  in  order  to  maintain  her  body. 

It  takes  about  eight  more  pounds  of  feed  a  year  to  keep  a 
five-pound  hen  than  a  four-pound  hen.   Egg  producers  should  always 
choose  the  smallest  high-producing  hen  that  can  lay  the  size  of  eggs 
bhey  want. 

Careful  planning  and  good  management  also  help  to  hold  feed 
:osts  down.   Common-sense  attention  to  ventilation,  providing  plenty  of 
feeding  and  watering  space,  controlling  parasites  and  wise  buying  and 
selling  all  help. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  2,  1959 

Food  Industries  Exhibits  to  Feature  Food  Market  Expansion 

Exhibits  in  the  food  industries  area  of  the  1959  Farm  and 
Home  Festival  will  feature  the  latest  research  results  designed  to  ex- 
pand food  consumption. 

These  exhibits  will  be  housed  in  a  plastic  greenhouse  directly- 
east  of  the  Stock  Pavilion  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  during 
the  Festival  on  April  2,    3  and  4.  Visitors  will  see  improved  processing 
methods,  new  packaging  techniques,  better  quality  products  and  market 
development  activities  under  way  to  help  promote  consumption  of  the  in- 
creased output  of  modern  Illinois  agriculture. 

J.  R.  Roush,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist 
in  charge  of  the  food  industries  area  of  the  Festival,  says  visitors 
yill  see  new  food-processing  research  results  not  yet  in  commercial 
|jse.   Researchers  will  show  how  to  preserve  poultry  meat  by  irradiation, 
'%   peacetime  use  of  the  atom.   A  packaging  parade  will  feature  how  food 
jackages  and  packaging  methods  have  changed  to  bring  consumers  a  better 
/■ariety  of  quality  foods. 

■!         All  who  attend  will  get  a  chance  to  find  out  whether  they  can, 
:aste  the  difference  between  fresh  milk  and  concentrated  milk  with  water 
lidded  to  it.   Visitors  can  see  how  concentrated  milk  may  play  an  impor- 
;ant  part  in  helping  to  expand  future  Illinois  milk  markets. 

Another  exhibit  will  feature  the  growth  and  development  of 
|:he  soft-serve  ice  cream  business.   Visitors  passing  at  the  right  time 
^ill  get  free  samples.   They  will  find  out  what  is  in  a  soft-serve  cone 
ind  how  it  compares  in  calories  to  ice  cream. 

! 
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Add  Festival  Food  Industries  -  2 

Other  dairy  exhibits  will  demonstrate  quick  pasteurization, 
of  milk  and  what  happens  when  antibiotics  for  mastitis  treatment  get 
into  the  milk  supply  for  human,  consumption. 

Agricultural  economists  v;ill  illustrate  the  rise  in  soybean 
production  and  why  Illinois  farmers  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  expanding  soybean  market.   Visitors  can  see  what  would  happen  to 
our  present  huge  production,  of  feed  grains  if  consumers  included  more 
animal  products  in  their  diets. 

An  exhibit  of  special  interest  to  swine  growers  will  tell 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  hog  prices  and  hog  producer  incomes  when 
changes  are  made  in  numbers  of  hogs  marketed.   Exhibits  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  graded  egg  program  and  the  effect  of  wheat  quality  on  bakery 
products  will  stress  the  importance  of  marketing  good  farm  produce. 

Repeated  by  popular  request  from  last  year's  Farm  and  Home 
Festival  will  be  an  odor  wheel  on,  which  visitors  may  test  their  noses 

by  trying  to  guess  familiar  odors.   Altogether  the  festival  features 

I! 

■more   than.  100   exhibits   this  year.      Both   farm  and  city  people  will   find 

plenty  to  see  and  do  at  this  year's  festival. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  2,  1959 


Orientation  Planting  Saves  Soil  Moisture 

Planting  corn  kernels  by  a  method  called  orientation  planting 
looks  good  as  a  means  of  decreasing  soil  moisture  loss  through  evapora- 
tion. 

This  method,  carried  out  in.  1958  by  D.  B.  Peters  and  j.  T. 
Wooley,  USDA  soil  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  results  in, 
additional  water  for  plant  use,  especially  during  the  critical  ear- 
setting  period. 

Here's  how  orientation  planting  works:   Kernels  are  placed 
with  points  down,  and  flat  sides  running  with  the  row.   Corn's  natural 
growth  pattern  brings  leaves  out  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  flat 
sides  of  the  kernel.   Subsequent  pairs  of  leaves  emerge  slightly 
counterclockwise  to  the  previous  pair,  so  leaves  of  plants  from  oriented 
seed  grow  into  the  space  between  rows  in  such  a  way  that  up  to  90  per- 
:;ent  less  sunlight  strikes  the  ground.   This  reduces  evaporation.. 

Since  each  plant  produces  leaves  at  about  the  same  angle, 
there's  less  chance  that  a  plant  will  shade  the  leaves  of  its  neighbors. 
Maximum  sunlight  falls  on  the  leaf  surfaces. 

on.  the  other  hand,  the  conventional  random-planted  kernels 
produce  leaves  at  many  different  angles  to  the  row.   Plants  overlap 
and  give  the  ground  less  moisture-conserving  shade. 

During  1958  the  experimental  plots  on  which  kernels  were 
oriented  outyielded plots  with  random-planted  kernels  by  3  to  23  bushels 
!an  acre.   in.  plots  where  the  unoriented  seed  was  check-planted  in  hills 
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Add  orientation  Planting  -  2 

40  inches  apart,  corn  yielded  98  bushels  an.  acre.   Corn  planted  in 

staggered  hills  40  inches  apart  produced  104  bushels. 

Oriented  kernels  spaced  10  inches  apart  in.  rows  40  inches 

apart  produced  107  bushels  an.  acre.  Cutting  the  distance  between  rows 

of  oriented  seed  to  30  inches  boosted  yield  to  121  bushels.  Earlier 

research  has  shown  that  checked  corn  generally  yields  more  than  drilled 

corn. 
I'         On  the  plots  where  the  oriented  seed  was  planted,  the 

scientists  also  observed  slightly  better  weed  control.   Less  sunlight 

penetrated  the  corn  leaf  cover. 
fl         In  these  tests  corn  was  planted  by  hand.   Peters  emphasizes 

that  several  years  of  further  tests  will  be  required  to  determine 

whether  this  planting  method  is  practical  for  farmers  to  use, 
I         The  plans  for  1959  tests  include  repeating  1958  tests  on 

Larger  areas,  adding  unoriented  drilled  corn,  as  another  check,  and 

slanting  corn.  in.  rows  parallel  to  and  at  right  angles  to  prevailing 

./inds  to  check  effects  on,  yields. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  2,  1959 

Store  Gasoline  in.  Safe  Container 

Break  glass  jugs  after  you've  used  them,  and  you'll  lessen 
the  chances  of  an  accident  with  gasoline. 

Jugs  that  once  held  cider,  disinfectant,  bleach  or  other 
liquids  often  end  up  as  gasoline  storage  containers.   That's  where  the 
trouble  begins,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Here's  why  a  glass  jug  isn't  suited  for  gasoline;   First, 
glass  breaks  easily.   Second,  if  a  gasoline- filled  jug  is  involved  in 
a  fire,  it  will  either  crack  or  explode^  depending  on  how  tight  the  cap 
fits  and  how  much  fuel  it  contains.   In  either  case,  it  makes  a  bigger 
fire. 

The  solution,  is  to  use  a  metal  can,  Hogsett  points  out.  When 
you  buy  a  new  one,  spend  a  little  more  for  a  safety- type  can.   This 
kind  has  a  spring-loaded  lid  that  will  automatically  close  if  the  can, 
is  dropped.   It  also  allows  for  expansion  of  the  fuel  without  damage 
to  the  can. 

Be  sure  that  the  can  is  painted  bright  red  and  has  "gasoline" 

printed  plainly  on  the  side,  Hogsett  adds. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Support  for  a  minimum  wage  for  farm  workers  is  growing, 
according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist. 

********** 

Pelleting  improves  the  feeding  value  of  cereal  grains  substi- 
tuted for  corn  in  the  rations  of  growing-finishing  hogs. 

********** 

Agricultural  engineers  and  agronomists  at  the  university  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  this  year  will  cooperate  in  tests  of 
minimum- tillage  planting  operations  on  some  of  the  state's  finely  tex- 
tured plastic  soils. 

********** 

Experimental  results  indicate  that  liquid  protein,  supplements 
will  not  put  faster  or  cheaper  gains  on.  beef  cattle  than  soybean  meal. 
The  tests  compared  soybean  meal  with  a  liquid  supplement  containing 
molasses,  urea  and  phosphoric  acid, 

********** 

Plants  are  grown  without  soil  for  scientific  study  of  plant 
nutrition  and  growth,  commercial  production  of  flowers  and  vegetable 
plants,  demonstrations,  in  instances  where  good  soil  is  lacking,  or 
merely  as  a  hobby, 

********** 

on  the  average,  three  pounds  of  silage  will  replace  one  pound 
of  hay.   If  corn  silage  is  substituted  for  hay,  more  protein  will  have 
to  be  fed  in  the  grain  mixture,  because  corn  silage  is  low  in.  protein. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  9,  1959 

Keep  Your  Farm  Truck  in  Good  Repair 

Don't  gamble  with  poor  lights,  defective  brakes  or  steering 
or  non-working  windshield  wipers  on  your  farm  truck  this  spring,  says 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers  now  own  nearly  one- third  of  all  privately  owned 
trucks.   So  it's  up  to  them  to  help  reduce  the  chances  of  accident  by 
keeping  their  trucks  in  good  mechanical  condition. 

Know  the  meaning  of  traffic  signals   and  signs   and  always 
obey  them.      Come   to  a  full  stop  every  time  you  drive   onto  a  major  high- 
way.     Stop  at  all   stop  signs.      Don't  go  ahead  until   it's   safe — don't 
take   foolish  chances. 

Drive  carefully  at  all  speeds  at  all  times,  and  don't  drive 

on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  Watch  out  for  careless  walkers  along 

the  road.   Never  drive  when  you  are  sleepy  or  under  the  influence  of 

liquor.   Courtesy  behind  the  wheel  beats  kindness  in  the  hospital. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  9,  1959 

Latest  Advances  Featured  in  Festival  Plant  Display 

Some  of  the  latest  advancements  of  plant  and  soil  scientists 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  1959  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home 
Festival  April  2,    3  and  4  at  urbana. 

This  area,  "Research  for  Tomorrow — in  Crops  and  Soils,"  will 
feature  points  of  interest  for  the  whole  family. 

One  exhibit  will  show  how  plant  breeders  test  their  newest 
tomatoes  with  special  equipment  that  shows  their  cracking  resistance, 
firmness  and  color  and  pigment  quality. 

Another  exhibit  will  show  how  scientists  have  conquered  apple 
scab  by  breeding  new  apples  that  are  immune  to  this  deadly  disease. 
Their  discoveries  may  save  apple  growers  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  and  give  consumers  a  high-quality  product  at  the  same  time. 

Foresters  will  show  the  techniques  for  growing  high-quality 
Christmas  trees.  They  will  also  shov7  how  quality  is  lowered  if  these 
practices  are  not  followed. 

Corn  breeders  will  show  the  many  new  products  that  may  soon 
|be  made  from  corn.   Over  60  years  of  work  with  high-protein — high-oil 
types  has  produced  new  hybrids  containing  30  percent  more  oil  and  10 
ipercent  more  protein..  They  offer  a  more  valuable  product  for  feeding 
and  industrial  uses. 

Research  workers  will  show  their  progress  in  producing  pop- 
corn with  more  "pop."   Each  Festival  visitor  will  receive  a  free  sample 
of  freshly  popped  corn. 
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Add  Latest  Advances  Featured  -  2 

Soybean  research  workers  will  show  how  they  select  new  re- 
sistant strains  to  protect  growers  against  losses  from  root  rot. 

Insect  control  of  the  future  will  be  featured  in  another  ex- 
hibit showing  how  plants  are  being  protected  with  chemicals  absorbed  by 
the  plants,  as  well  as  chemical  seed  treatments  and  soil  treatments. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  test  themselves  to  see  how  well  they 
know  weeds  and  try  to  match  them  with  the  most  effective  chemical  con- 

Itrols. 
Some  other  exhibits  in  the  plant  area  will  show  now  aerial 
photography  is  used  as  an  agricultural  tool,  how  soil  X-rays  are  help- 
ing to  improve  soil  management,  how  different  soil  conditions  affect 
drainage,  how  liquid  mixed  and  dry  mixed  fertilizers  compare  and  how 
_ scientists  set  up  protective  spray  programs  for  fruits. 

These  plant  and  soil  exhibits  are  only  part  of  the  more  than. 
100  displays  planned  for  the  1959  Festival  that  will  include  animals, 
food  industries,  mechanization,  home  and  family  living  and  educational 
services,   other  festival  activities  include  an  informative  speaking 
program.   Town  and  country  Art  show,  Town  and  Country  Talent  Show,  and 
open  house  in  classrooms,  greenhouses  and  laboratories. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  9,  1959 

Japanese  Boy  Seeks  American  Farm  Experience 

A  young  man  who  grew  up  on  a  two- acre  Japanese  farm  has  come 
to  this  country  to  acquire  practical  experience  in  American  farming 
methods  and  to  study  scientific  farm  management  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Even  though  Michi  tmvino's  father  had  only  a  two-acre  farm, 
20  hogs  and  some  chickens,  Michi  has  operated  modern  farm  machinery, 
has  helped  to  produce  corn,  wheat,  soybeans  and  alfalfa  and  has  cared 
for  hogs,  cattle  and  chickens.  With  this  experience  he  gained  at  the 
International  Christian  University  farm  near  Tokyo,  he  plans  to  work 

on.  an  Illinois  farm  for  a  year. 

! 

During  this  time  he  wants  to  get  closely  acquainted  with 
?\merican  farming  and  farm  living  and  prepare  himself  for  advanced  study 
'in  farm  management, 

Umino,  who  is  28  years  old,  graduated  from  Miyazaki  University 
vith  a  degree  in  agricultural  economics  in  1953.   He  did  advanced  study 
land  research  work  at  both  the  international  christian  University  and 
i^yoto  University  and  has  taught  high  school  social  studies  for  the  past 
two  years. 

While  at  the  International  Christian  University,  Umino  was  a 
student  of  Professor  David  E.  Lindstrom,  who  was  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.   His  acquaintance  with  Lindstrom  resulted  in  his 
lecision  to  come  to  Illinois, 

Umino  has  taken  a  job  working  on  the  farm  of  Rolland  H. 
iltarkey  near  Ludlow  in  Champaign  county.   The  Starkeys  learned  of  his 
interest  in  getting  farm  work  when,  he  appeared  on  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture television,  show. 
!  -30- 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  9,  1959 

Plan  Farm  Housing  Contest  for  Festival 

Farm  families  with  a  farm  housing  improvement — either  new  or 
remodeled — are  eligible  to  enter  the  Farmhouse  improvement  contest  and 
=xhibit  being  sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agri- 
::ulture  and  Home  Economics. 

I         This  contest  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Farm  and 
iome  Festival  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
scheduled  for  April  2,  3  and  4  in,  Urbana.   Exhibit  of  the  contest 
2n tries  will  be  part  of  the  Family  Living  exhibit  area  at  the  Festival. 
I         Miss  Catherine  M.  Sullivan,  extension  specialist  in  home 
hanagement,  and  Keith  H.  Hinchcliff ,  extension  specialist  in  farm  hous- 
.ng,  both  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  urge  anyone  who  has  made  a 
carmhouse  improvement  within,  the  past  three  years  to  enter  the  contest. 
I         All  you  have  to  do  is  contact  your  county  farm  or  home  ad- 
viser and  get  an  entry  blank.   Then  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  plan  on 
:he  graph  paper  provided  with  the  entry  and  paste  in  snapshots  that  you 
:an  take  of  the  improvement. 

County  farm  and  home  advisers  need  these  entries  back  by  Fri- 
lay,  March  20,  for  judging, 

I         Four  different  classes  have  been  set  up  this  year  for  improve- 
lents.   They  are  (1)  new  house,  (2)  family  room  addition,  (3)  kitchen 
mprovement  and  (4)  garage  or  carport  addition.   You  can  enter  any  one 
r  all  four  of  these  classes. 
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Add  Housing  Contest  -  2 

Judging  will  be  based  on  farm  housing  research  conducted  in 
the  14  states  of  the  north  central  region  of  the  United  states.   For 
example,  kitchens  will  be  judged  on  location,  storage,  work  areas  and 
traffic  patterns. 

Specially  designed  ribbons  will  be  given,  to  the  winners  in 
each  class.  Counties  with  the  most  award  winners  will  get  sweepstakes 
awards . 

Entries  are  not  limited  to  farm  families, empha- 
sizes. Rural  builders,  architects  and  others  also  may  enter  the  con- 
test.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  the  house  being  built  or  remodeled 
must  be  part  of  a  farmstead  and  must  be  occupied  by  a  family  whose  major 
isource  of  income  is  farming. 

Last  year  the  35  entries  in  the  housing  contest  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  crowd-pleasing  exhibits  at  the  Farm  and  Home  Festival. 
Classes  have  been  expanded  this  year  so  that  more  entries  are  expected, 
and  the  exhibit  should  be  bigger  and  better  than  before. 

Remember  the  deadline  date  of  March  20  for  getting  your  entry 

in.  to  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser's  office  for  the  judging, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  9,  1959 

UI  College  of  Agriculture  Plans  Ag  student  Guest  Day 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  holding  an  Ag  student  Guest  Day  on  the  campus  April  4. 

This  Guest  Day  is  planned  for  all  students  in  both  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  who  are  interested  in  attending  the  college,  re- 
ports Cecil  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean. 

Registration  for  the  agriculture  "student"  guests  will  begin 
at  9:00  a.m.  in  Gregory  Hall.   The  first  topic  on.  the  program  will  be 
a  discussion,  of  admission,  costs,  scholarships  and  housing  by  Dean.  Smith. 

Also  slated  for  presentation  are  talks  on  campus  life,  possi- 
bilities for  working  one's  way  through  college,  opportunities  in.  agri- 
culture  and  a  freshman  student's  report  on  his  first  year  at  Illinois. 

Then  the  students  will  divide  into  groups  according  to  their 
interests.   Sessions  will  be  offered  on  agricultural  economics,  agronomy, 
animal  science,  dairy  science,  agricultural  education,  horticulture 
(includinghorticultural  food  crops  and  floriculture) ,  agricultural 
journalism  and  food  and  dairy  technology. 

According  to  Dean  smith,  Guest  Day  offers  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  students  who  are  interested  in  attending  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, but  who  have  questions  about  careers  and  college  life. 

The  Ag  student  Guest  Day  is  planned  in.  conjunction,  with  the 
fELxm   and  Home  Festival  April  2,  3  and  4,  on  the  campus. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  T^ARCH  9,  1959 

Respiratory  Diseases  Hit  Poultry  More  In  Winter 

Many  types  of  respiratory  diseases  hit  poultry  flocks  espe- 
cially hard  in  winter,  causing  large  losses  and  cutting  down  profit 
dollars. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
veterinary  Medicine  says  to  be  sure  to  call  a  veterinarian,  if  any  of 
the  birds  begin  to  gasp  or  rattle  or  have  runny  noses  or  eyes.   Any 
one  of  a  number  of  diseases  can  be  responsible. 

Newcastle  disease  and  infectious  bronchitis  spread  rapidly 
through  a  flock  and  cost  money  in  decreased  egg  production.   Egg  loss 
is  very  sudden,  and  complete  stoppage  occurs  in  many  flocks.   Chronic 
respiratory  disease  (CRD)  is  also  a  slow  spreader  that  is  carried  by 
apparently  recovered  chickens.  Weight  gain  in  infected  birds  is  slowed 
down,  and  some  may  die.   Laryngotracheitis  causes  many  deaths  in  adult 
flocks,  but  it  has  not  been  a  serious  problem  in  Illinois  in  recent 
/ears. 

Cholera,  fowl  pox  and  pullorum  disease  can.  also  affect  the 

nose,  lungs  and  air  sacs  of  poultry  and  produce  signs  similar  to  those 

Df  other  respiratory  diseases.   Moldy  feed  or  litter  left  where  chicken: 

Dan.  get  at  it  may  also  cause  them  to  develop  respiratory  trouble. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  9,    1959 

UI  Veterinarians  to  show  Disease  Control  in  space  Age 

URBANA — Visitors  at  the  1959  Farm  and  Home  Festival,  April  2, 
3  and  4  in  Urbana  will  see  a  preview  of  veterinary  medicial  research 
and  disease  control  problems  in  the  space  age,  according  to  Dr.  D.  H. 
Ferris  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

one  set  of  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  space  age,  says 
Dr.  Ferris,  involves  the  presence  of  basence  of  life  on  the  moon  and 
on  other  plants.   The  living  requirements  of  men  and  animals  that  are 
projected  into  space  will  also  require  solutions. 

Another  set  of  problems  involves  most  people  who  will  be 
living  on  the  earth  in  the  space  age.   Vast  changes  will  take  place  on. 
the  earth  itself  during  the  next  10  to  20  years  if  predictions  of 
scientists  come  true. 

Increased  population  in  the  future  will  bring  such  problems 
as  overcrowding  of  man  and  animals,  nutritional  problems,  faster  spread 
Df  germs  and  parasites,  more  disease  from  stress  and  tension.,  increased 
iisease  from  pollution,  augmented  radioactivity,  poisons  and  additional 
iiseases  of  degeneration,  says  Ferris. 

Veterinary  medical  research  techniques  that  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  will  be  shown  in  the  stock  pavilion  during 
:he  three  days  of  the  Festival.   On  exhibit  will  show  how  the  egg  is 
ised  in  combating  diseases. 

Some  vaccines  against  disease  are  produced  by  cultivation  in 
iggs.   These  vaccines  are  used  to  control  such  diseases  as  rabies  and 
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Add  Disease  Control  in  Space  Age  -  2 

distemper  in  dogs  and  in  man,  fowl  pox  and  Newcastle  disease  in  chickens 
and  sleeping  sipkness  in  horses.   Eggs  are  also  used  in  producing  a 
wart  vaccine  for  cattle. 

Other  attractions  include  exhibits  on  swine  disease  preven- 
tion, modern  techniques  in.  veterinary  clinical  medicine,  parasitic 
problems,  leptospirosis  and  other  exhibits. 

At  the  speaking  program  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Veterinary 
Medicine  building.  Dr.  A.  B.  Hoerlein  will  discuss,  the  question,  "Can 
Diseases  Be  Controlled  in  Large-scale  Livestock  Production?" 

On.  Saturday  morning,  April  4,  a  period  has  been  scheduled  for 

high  school  students  to  discuss  opportunities  and  requirements  for 

veterinary  medicine  with  representatives  of  the  College. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Jrbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Feed  manufacturers  can  use  urea  to  lower  the  costs  of  their 
beef  cattle  supplements,  when  soybean  meal  costs  4  cents  a  pound, 
corn,  2  cents  a  pound  and  urea  5  cents  a  pound,  feed  makers  can  reduce 
supplement  costs  by  $11  a  ton  by  replacing  700  pounds  of  soybean  meal 
with  600  pounds  of  corn  and  100  pounds  of  urea. 

**vV  ******* 

High-moisture  corn  was  no  better  than  dry  corn,  fed  to  pigs 
in  a  recent  experiment  at  the  university  of  Illinois. 

********** 

Swine  growers  should  be  alert  for  signs  of  hypoglycemia 
among  their  newly  born  pigs  this  spring,  says  a  university  of  Illinois 
veterinarian.   This  disease,  which  results  from  starvation,  occurs  when 
sows  fail  to  produce  milk  or  stop  producing  it  soon  after  farrowing,  or 
when  pigs  stop  nursing  because  of  scours  or  digestive  upsets. 

********** 

A  unique  price  dial,  built  by  University  of  Illinois  agricul- 
tural economists,  shows  a  farmer  how  changes  in  the  number  of  hogs 
produced  will  affect  the  prices  he  can  expect  the  next  year,   ihis  dial 
will  be  on  display  during  the  1959  Farm  and  Home  Festival.  April  2,  3 
and  4. 

********** 

A  hay  wafer-making  process  may  eliminate  the  time-  and  power- 
I  consuming  grinding  process  needed  for  making  pelleted  hay.   And  it  may 
avoid  the  pre-forming  drying  process  that  pellets  require. 

********** 

Glamour  is  one  of  the  few  tomato  varieties  that  resists 
cracking. 
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Farm  News 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  23,  1959 


To  Show  How  Aerial  Photos  Help  Farmers 

Farm  and  Home  Festival  guests  will  be  able  to  look  at  aerial 
photographs  in  3-D  and  see  for  themselves  how  these  pictures  are  being 
used  in.  Illinois  agriculture. 

This  display,  showing  work  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricllture,  can  be  seen  during 
the  Festival  in  urbana  on  April  2,  3  and  4. 

The  foresters  will  use  a  three-dimensional  terrain  mq.del  to 
show  how  soils  can  be  mapped,  forests  measured  and  type  mapped  and  tree 
species  identified  from  aerial  photographs. 
I         In  another  exhibit  festival  visitors  also  will  be  able  to  see 
how  color,  shape  and  density  make  the  difference  between  high-quality 
and  low-quality  Christmas  trees. 

A  third  demonstration  in  this  area  of  Research  For  Tomorrow — 
In  Crops  and  Soils  will  show  how  forest  genetics,  or  tree  breeding,  is 

developing  better  trees  for  better  wood  products.   This  exhibit  will 

i 

feature  flowers  of  common.  Illinois  trees,  and  Festival  guests  will  be 

able  to  see  these  flowers  magnified  several  times.   Forest  researchers 

are  now  using  some  of  the  techniques  of  crossing  and  hybridization  in 
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Add  Forest  Exhibits  -  2 

tree  crops  to  search  for  blight-resistant  chestnut  trees,  for  instance, 

and  Dutch  elm  disease-resistant  elm  varieties. 

Another  Forestry  Department  exhibit  will  be  found  with  the 
Entomology  exhibit.   it  will  show  a  tree  that  has  been  infested  with 
the  European  pine  shoot  moth.   This  insect  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
forest  and  ornamental  pines  in  the  central  states,  particularly  to  red 
and  Scotch  pine. 

Visitors  will  find  this  exhibit  area  located  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Research  Laboratory  during  the  Festival.   Other  ex- 
hibit areas  will  include  livestock,  mechanization,  food  industries, 
family  living  and  education. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits,  a  full  speaking  program  on 
timely  and  interesting  topics  for  both  farmers  and  homemakers  will  be 
presented  in  four  auditoriums  on.  the  University's  south  campus  in.  Urbana 
during  all  three  of  the  Festival  days.   Other  events  include  a  Town 
and  Country  Art  show.  Talent  Show,  Square  and  Folk  Dance  Festival, 
Plowboy  Prom  and  Contemporary  Arts  Festival.   Agriculture  Student 
Guest  Day  and  Home  Economics  Hospitality  Day  are  scheduled  for  Satur- 
day, April  4. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  23,  1959 

To  Feature  "Laboratory  Zoo"  at  Festival 

"Come  to  the  animal  fair"  is  the  special  invitation,  issued  by 
the  livestock  exhibit  area  during  Farm  and  Home  Festival  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  on  April  2,  3  and  4. 

An  unusual  exhibit  featuring  a  "laboratory  zoo"  made  up  of 
the  different  animals  used  in,  laboratory  research  at  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  will  be  set  up  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  on  the 
University's  south  campus. 

Among  the  different  laboratory  animals  on  display  will  be 
white  mice,  rabbits,  hamsters,  chinchillas,  young  goats,  calves,  lambs, 
pigs,  chicks,  guinea  pigs  and  Japanese  quail.   Festival  guests  will  be 
able  to  see  how  livestock  researchers  use  these  animals  to  uncover  the 
basic  information  needed  to  produce  meat,  milk  and  eggs  more  efficiently. 

Of  interest  to  livestock  producers  will  be  exhibits  concerned 
with  the  veterinary  clinic  of  the  future,  pneumatic  feed  conveying, 
floor  heating  farrowing  stalls,  the  best  livestock  enterprise  for  your 
farm,  frequency  of  feeding  cattle,  environment  studies  for  baby  pigs 
and  how  vitamin  B, 2  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Dairymen  will  want  to  see  the  beginnings  of  life  in  cattle, 
how  milk  is  made,  effect  of  inbreeding  on  lactation,  what  goes  on.  in- 
side a  cow's  stomach  and  how  the  dairy  sire  program  is  carried  on. 

Other  exhibits  on  pullet  rearing  costs,  debeaking  laying  hens 

and  increasing  the  number  of  eggs  will  be  of  special  interest  to  poultry? 

men,. 
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Add  Livestock  Exhibits  -  2 

Visitors  interested  in  the  "unusual"  will  be  awed  by  the  hen 
that  lays  radioactive  eggs,  by  broody  roosters  and  by  the  hatching  of 
sex-linked  chicks. 

Other  exhibits  in  this  area  of  "Research  for  Tomorrow — in 
Livestock"  will  show  the  results  of  beef  performance  testing  and  feed- 
ing fatty  acids  to  sheep  and  a  display  of  carcasses  and  carcass  quality 
in  the  meats  cooler. 

In  this  area  both  producers  and  consumers  of  meat,  milk  and 
eggs  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  appreciation  of  what  livestock  re- 
search will  mean  to  them  in  the  future. 

A  barbecue  pork-chop  luncheon  will  be  served  each  day  in  this 

area. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  23,  1959 

Festival  Preparations  in  Final  Week 

Lights  are  burning  late,  exhibit  builders  are  working  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  new  sights  are  taking  shape  on  the  south  campus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  this  week  as  College  of  Agriculture  students 
and  staff  put  the  final  touches  on  the  1959  Farm  and  Home  Festival. 

Following  the  theme,  "Research  for  Tomorrow,"  this  year's 
Festival  features  more  than  100  exciting  exhibits  in  the  areas  of  live- 
stock, crops  and  soils,  mechanization,  food  industries,  family  living 
and  educational  services.   In  addition,  more  than  70  University  faculty 
members  are  featured  in  a  four- auditorium  speaking  program  that  runs 
through  all  three  days  of  the  Festival. 

Visitors  will  find  information  and  registration  centers 
throughout  the  exhibit  areas  in  the  Stock  Pavilion,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Building,  Agricultural  Engineering  Research  Laboratory,  Bevier 
Hall  (home  economics  building) ,  a  plastic  greenhouse,  a  special  air- 
house,  the  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory  and  the  Veterinary  Medicine 
Building. 

A  Town  and  Country  Art  Show  will  feature  more  than  200  of  the 
top  paintings  selected  from  district  shows  throughout  the  state  this 
winter.   University  art  instructors  will  exhibit  and  demonstrate  handi- 
crafts. 

The  Child  Development  Laboratory,  floriculture  greenhouses 
and  other  College  of  Agriculture  laboratories  and  classrooms  will  be 
open  for  inspection. 
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Add  Festival  Preparations  -  2 

Square  and  folk  dancing  fans  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  special  exhibitions,  learn  some  new  steps  and  participate  in  danc- 
ing  themselves  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evening.   The  annual  College 
of  Agriculture  student  dance,  the  Plowboy  Prom,  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
day evening,  April  4,  for  all  students,  faculty  and  Festival  guests. 
Illinois  Farm  sports  Festival  basketball  finals  will  be  played  off  on 
Saturday  in  Huff  Gym.   A  Town  and  Country  Talent  Show  is  also  on  the 
Saturday  evening  program. 

Saturday  is  Ag  student  Guest  Day  and  Home  Economics  Hospital- 
ity Day.   High  school  students  will  hear  college  students  and  staff 
tell  about  college  courses  and  costs  and  also  career  opportunties  for 
ag  and  home  economics  graduates.   Special  tours  and  discussions  are 
scheduled  for  students  who  are  interested  in  attending  college. 

Signs  on  the  main  highways  entering  Champaign- Urban a  will 
direct  Festival  guests  to  special  parking  areas  near  the  exhibits. 
For  those  who  want  to  stay  overnight,  a  special  housing  and  information 
booth  will  be  operating  in  the  Stock  Pavilion. 

Each  day  a  pork-chop  barbecue  lunch  will  be  serve  in  the 
Stock  Pavilion..   Friday's  menu  also  includes  barbecued  fish.   The  home 
economics  cafeteria  will  serve  lunch  to  Festival  guests.   Snack  bars 
will  also  be  located  in  the  exhibit  areas. 

Festival  exhibits  will  be  open,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  from 
9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  on  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.   The  first  Fes- 
tival, held  in  1958,  attracted  more  than  15,000  people.   Chairman  W.  N. 
Thompson  extends  a  special  invitation  to  everyone  to  come  back  this 
year  and  bring  friends.  "We '11  have  enough  for  30,000  to  see  and  do  this 

year,  "  he  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  M7\RCH  23,  1959 

Handle  Farm  Tractors  With  Care 

Tractors  are  involved  in  more  accidents  than  any  other  single 
thing  used  by  farm  people  except  their  cars.   Each  year  65  to  70  Illi- 
nois farm  people  die  in  tractor  accidents. 

Tractors  always  do  what  you  tell  them  through  their  controls, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  university  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   You  must  learn  all  about  a  tractor 
so  that  you  will  know  how  to  direct  its  movements. 

Excessive  speed  is  the  No.  1  cause  of  tractor  accidents. 
Defective  wheel  brakes,  rough  roads  or  a  quick  turn.  can.  bring  tragedy 
if  your  speed  is  too  high. 

One- third  of  all  tractor  fatalities  occur  on  public  roads. 
Mile  for  mile,  it's  much  safer  to  operate  an  automobile  on.  public  roads 
than,  to  operate  a  tractor  there.   The  heavier  the  traffic,  the  greater 
the  hazard. 

Try  to  plan  your  work  to  reduce  the  exposure  of  slow-moving 
tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  to  traffic  hazards.   If  you  must  run 
machinery  on  the  road  at  dusk  or  during  darkness,  have  it  properly 
lighted.  During  the  daylight  hours,  a  red  flag  on.  a  tall  staff  will 
help  to  draw  attention  of  the  motorist  to  the  hazard  of  slow-moving 
machinery. 

Also  ranking  high  on  the  list  of  accident  causes  is  the  extra 

[Cider.  A  tractor  was  not  made  to  carry  extra  passengers,   children  in, 

particular  too  often  meet  with  serious  injury  or  death  as  extra  riders. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  23,  1959 

Hoerlein  to  Discuss  Disease  Control  in  Large-scale  Farming 

"Can  Diseases  Be  Controlled  in  Large-scale  Livestock  Pro- 
duction?"  That's  the  question  to  be  discussed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Hoerlein 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Festival  on  April  2,    3  and  4. 

Dr.  Hoerlein  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  give 
his  views  on  disease  control  as  part  of  the  program  on  "Problems  and 
opportunities  in  Large-scale  Livestock  Production."  The  program  is 
scheduled  for  1  to  3  p.m.  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Veterinary  Medicine  Building. 

Diseases  may  well  be  the  limiting  factor  in  large-scale  live- 
stock production,  says  Dr.  Hoerlein.   Nutritional  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems should  be  easier  to  solve  because  of  the  relatively  large  amount 
of  experience  in  animal  nutrition  and  engineering. 

Concentration  of  large  numbers  of  animals  in  a  small  area 
will  offer  ideal  conditions  for  disease  to  spread.  We  won't  know  which 
diseases  will  constitute  the  largest  problems  until  they  happen. 

Veterinary  research  is  now  working  on  diseases  that  will 
t^robably  enter  into  the  picture.   Large-scale  livestock  production  is 
being  considered, in  planning  new  research  projects,  to  anticipate  the 
problems  before  they  become  serious.   Under  the  intensive  artificial 
conditions  of  large-scale  production,  disease  prevention  will  be  es- 
sential.  It  is  going  to  require  a  professional  approach,  with  careful 
attention  to  basic  principles  of  disease  control.   People  working  in 
this  area  will  have  to  be  experts. 
i  -more- 
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Add  Disease  Control  -  2 

At  the  Farm  and  Home  Festival,  Dr,  Hoerlein  will  discuss  some 
of  these  problems.   Other  events  planned  by  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  include  exhibits  on  preventive  veterinary  medicine,  clinical 
techniques,  parasites,  leptospirosis  and  other  diseases. 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  4,  high  school  students  will  be 
able  to  discuss  opportunities  in.  veterinary  medicine  and  course  re- 
quirements with  representatives  of  the  College  at  Ag  student  Guest  Day. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  23,  1959 

UI  Offers  Many  Scholarships  in  Ag  and  Home  Ec 

Many  scholarships  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  ranging  in  value 
from  $100  to  $1,000,  are  available  to  freshmen  entering  the  University  of  Illinois 
this  coming  fall. 

Cecil  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  urges  all 
high  school  seniors  who  are  interested  in  applying  for  one  of  the  scholarships  to 
do  so  immediately.  In  some  instances  competitive  examinations  to  determine  scholar- 
ship winners  are  held  in  each  county  during  April. 

Here's  a  listing  of  available  scholarships,  with  a  brief  explanation  of 
their  value  and  how  they  are  obtained. 
Tuition  Scholarships 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Covinty  Scholarships:  Each  county  has  one 
each  of  these  scholarships,  which  pay  tuition  for  four  years.  They  are  available 
to  freshmen  entering  either  agriculture  or  home  economics.  Winners  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination. 

General  County  Scholarships:  The  number  of  these  scholarships  is  based 
on  county  population.  Paying  tuition  fees  for  four  years,  they  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examination. 

Scholarships  for  Children  of  Veterans:  These  are  available  to  children 
of  World  War  I,  II  or  Korean  veterans.  Each  coianty  offers  only  one  for  each.  Based 
on  competitive  examination,  they  pay  tuition  fees  for  four  years. 
I         (For  more  information  about  the  three  above  scholarships,  contact  your 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools . ) 
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Add  Scholarships  -  2 

Cash  Scholarships 

Smith-Douglass  Company  Agricultural  Scholarships:  There  are  three  of 
these  scholarships  available  each  year  to  freshmen  entering  agriciilture.  They  pay 
$1,000  for  four  years. 

Sears-Roebuck  Scholarships:  Each  year  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  awards 
20  scholarships  to  entering  agriculture  freshmen,  and  four  to  entering  home  eco- 
nomics freshmen.  They  are  usually  worth  $200  each. 

Kroger  Scholarships:  Paying  $250  each,  there  are  six  of  these  scholar- 
ships available  to  entering  freshmen  in  either  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Scholarships;  Two  of  these  worth  $500  each  are  awarded 
each  year  to  entering  agriculture  freshmen. 

Illinois  State  Restaurant  Association  Scholarships:  These  are  available 
to  freshmen  entering  restaurant  management.  They  pay  $100  to  $150. 

Cash  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership  and 
financial  need.  For  more  information  and  an  application  form,  write  to  C.  D.  Smith, 
College  of  AgricixLture,  Urbana. 

Dairy  Industry  Scholarships:  These  are  offered  to  freshmen  entering  dairy 
technology.  The  number  varies,  but  each  pays  $1,000  for  four  years.  Secure  appli- 
cation blanks  from  P.  H.  Tracy,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

Wright  Scholarships:  The  number  of  these  scholarships  varies.  They  are 
offered  to  any  UI  student,  with  preference  to  those  in  agriculture.  Each  pays  $200 
to  $U00  a  year  plus  fees.  Request  application  blanks  from  the  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Scholarships,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

General  Assembly  Scholarships:  Available  to  any  UI  student,  one  is  of- 
fered by  each  General  Assembly  member.  They  cover  tuition  expenses.  For  more 
information,  contact  your  State  Representative  or  Senator. 

Detailed  information  about  scholarships,  campus  housing  and  college  life 
will  be  presented  during  the  College  of  Agriculture's  Student  Guest  Day  on  April  k. 
Separate  sessions  will  be  held  for  students  interested  in  agriculture  and  those  in- 
terested in  home  economics.  The  Ag  Guest  Day  progi-am  begins  at  9:00  a.m.  in  Gregory 
Hall;  the  Home  Ec  Guest  Day  program  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Lincoln  Hall.  Both  pro- 
grams are  in  conjunction  with  Farm  and  Home  Festival,  April  2,  3  s.nd  k. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Onion  maggots  have  developed  a  resistance  to  such  previously- 
effective  insecticides  as  chlordane,  aldrin,  dieldrin  and  heptachlor. 
To  combate  the  maggots  in.  1959,  an.  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  en- 
tomologist recommends  using  diazinon..   Apply  it  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  active  ingredient  an  acre. 

****** 

In  total  value  of  agricultural  products* Illinois  ranks  third 
in  the  nation.   In  addition,  Illinois  also  ranks  first  in  soybean  pro- 
duction, second  in  corn  production,  eighth  in  apple  production  and  near 
the  top  in  swine  output. 

****** 

The  dormant  season  just  before  spring  is  the  best  time  to 
prune  fruit  trees,  grapes,  brambles,  shade  trees  and  woody  shrubs  ex- 
cept those  that  are  early-blooming. 

****** 

More  than  100  outstanding  exhibits  are  planned  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Festival  April  2,  3  and  4  on  the 
Urbana  campus.   In  addition,  the  Festival  features  a  top-notch  speaking 
program,  a  Town  and  C  ountry  Art  Show  and  a  Town  and  Country  Talent 
Show.   More  than  15,000  persons  attended  the  Festival  in  1958. 

****** 

Always  hitch  trailing  implements  to  tractor  drawbars  to  pre- 
vent the  machine  from  tipping  backward. 

****** 

W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  renamed  chairman, 
of  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation,  for  1959. 
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Farm  News 


HIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  30,  1959 


Develop  Systems  for  Farm  Materials  Handling 

Use  of  power  has  revolutionized  agriculture,  particularly  in 
:rop  production  and  materials  handling. 

But  this  power  has  to  be  put  to  its  best  use  for  most  effi- 
cient production,  says  Frank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Speaking  before  a  Farm  and  Home  Festival  crowd  at  Urbana  this 
week,  Andrew  pointed  out  the  need  to  organize  a  system  for  using 
power  to  handle  materials.   He  used  the  term  system  to  mean  arranging 
operations  and  equipment  for  continuous  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion. 

Moving  materials  from  field  to  storage,  from  storage  to  proc- 
essing and  from  processing  to  use  or  direct  sale  needs  to  be  carefully 
analyzed  to  fit  each  system  to  its  particular  farm,  he  said. 

Most  farm  operations  consist  of  moving  materials.   Earth, 

jfeed,  manure,  livestock  or  crops  all  must  be  moved  to  market  or  use. 

To  make  each  farm  business  most  efficient,  these  materials  must  be  moved 
in  the  right  ar.ount  and  in  the  right  direction  with  the  least  labor. 
This  takes  careful  planning,  the  specialist  advised. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  30,  1959 

Svlne  Growers  Need  to  Specialize  More 

Outlook  for  the  swine  industry  is  for  highly  efficient  pro- 
ducers growing  a  high-quality  hog  through  the  best  methods  of  breeding, 
feeding,  management  and  marketing  as  found  through  research. 

That's  what  s.  W.  Terr ill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  told  a  Farm  and  Home 
Festival  audience  at  urbana  this  week. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  the  swine  industry  have  been  overfat 
pork,  inefficient  management,  diseases  and  unsanitary  growing  condi- 
tions, price  fluctuations,  and  failure  to  adopt  proved  breeding,  feed- 
ing, management  and  housing  programs,  Terrill  said. 

But  research  has  helped  to  solve  a  part  of  these  problems. 
And  application  of  these  research  findings  has  helped  to  make  possible 
large-scale  confinement  raising  of  pigs  as  one  of  the  strongest  future 
trends . 

A  confinement  system  is  best  suited  to  a  large-scale  special- 
ized producer  who  practices  multiple  farrowing,  Terrill  pointed  out, 
and  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  capitalize  on  his  managerial  ability  in 
raising  hogs. 

This  system  can  make  efficient  use  of  capital  and  labor  if 
the  plant  is  operated  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with  necessary 
sanitation  breaks.   It  encourages  the  use  of  labor-saving  equipment  to 
cut  labor  costs. 

It  can  also  provide  greater  comfort  (environment  control)  for 
pigs  and  greater  convenience  and  comfort  for  the  operator.  And  it  en- 
courages more  profitable  alternative  use  for  land;  that  is,  the  use  of 
good  crop  land  for  high-profit  crops  or  the  use  of  forage  crops  for 
classes  of  livestock  more  likely  to  give  the  most  return,  per  acre. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  30,  1959 

Large  Scale  Livestock  Program  Requires  Disease  Prevention  Plan 

Troublesome  disease  problems  threaten  all  large  scale  live- 
stock enterprises,  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian  told  a  Farm 
and  Home  Festival  audience  this  week. 

Dr.  Alvin  B.  Hoerlein,  professor  of  veterinary  pathology  and 
hygiene,  pointed  out  that  larger  numbers  of  animals  brought  together 
from  different  places  into  more  concentrated  conditions  can.  be  expected 
to  develop  troublesome  disease  problems. 

Although  the  exact  diseases  are  difficult  to  predict,  Hoerlein 
expects  that  most  will  be  respiratory  and  intestinal  diseases,   some 
diseases  are  not  so  serious  when  they  occur  alone.   But  when  two  or  more 
spread  through  the  herd  at  one  time,  a  serious  problem  may  develop.  We 
may  even  have  some  diseases  not  now  recognized,  he  pointed  out. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  disease  prevention.   The 
operator  who  waits  until  disease  treatment  is  needed  to  call  in  his 
veterinarian,  may  expect  disaster,  Hoerlein  asserted.  The  mastitis  prob- 
lem in  dairy  cows  was  cited  as  an  example.   The  veterinarian  pointed  out 
that  antibiotics  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  to  control  that  dis- 
ease. 

Man  has  continually  made  it  harder  to  keep  animals  in  good 
health.   Traditionally,  scientific  research  has  found  the  means  to  con- 
trol these  problems.   Today,  veterinary  medicial  research  workers  are 
using  the  new  tools  of  science  to  help  plan,  ahead  for  tomorrow's  prob- 
lems. 
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FOR  RELEASE  VJEEK  OF  MARCH  30,  1959 

Repair  Machinery  Before  Field  Work  Starts 

Get  your  machinery  in.  good  repair  before  field  work  starts. 
That's  the  first  important  step  in  operating  your  equipment  safely, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Nearly  255,000  tractors  with  plows,  cultivators,  discs  and 
planters  will  soon,  be  working  in  the  fields  throughout  Illinois.   De- 
fective hitches,  seats,  clutches,  brakes  and  steering  mechanisms  and 
unguarded  revolving  parts  are  the  things  that  will  be  causing  unnecessary 
accidents. 

Clean  all  dirt,  trash  and  grease  from  platforms,  pedals,  foot 
rests  and  steps  to  assure  safe  footing  for  mounting  and  dismounting 
/our  equipment. 

Take  special  care  in  checking  your  homemade  labor-saving 
squipmen.t  for  accident  hazards.   Many  times  the  operator's  safety  is 
overlooked  in.  this  type  of  equipment. 

Making  repairs  before  you  start  using  the  equipment  will  re- 
duce costly  field  breakdowns  as  well  as  reduce  accidents  and  make  farm 
1 

j^/ork  more  pleasant.   Poorly  conditioned  machinery  irritates  and  tires 

the  operator,  reduces  his  alertness  and  causes  careless  operation. 

rield  accidents  often,  occur  when  the  operator  tries  to  improve  faulty 

jperation.  which  should  have  been  fixed  before  he  got  to  the  field. 

Remember,  hurry  and  carelessness  accounts  for  more  than.  50 

Jercent  of  all  farm  accidents. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  30,  1959 

insue  First  1959  Spray  service  Report 

Orchard  diseases  and  insects  won't  catch  area  fruit  growers 
off  guard  this  season  if  the  growers  read  the  1959  weekly  Spray  service 
Reports. 

Dwight  Powell,  University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist  who 
puts  the  reports  together,  says  the  summaries  are  designed  to  report 
weekly  disease  and  insect  development  progress  to  help  growers  plan, 
spray  programs. 

spray  service  Reports  are  a  cooperative  effort  of  entomolo- 
gists, plant  pathologists  and  horticulturalists  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  stations  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.   The  reports 
divide  the  tri-state  area  into  seven,  different  areas  for  more  specific 
information.. 

Also  cooperating  in.  the  reports  are  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  survey  at  Urbana,  the  Federal  Deciduous  Fruit  Insect  Laboratory 
at  Vincennes,  several  county  farm  advisers  and  leading  fruit  growers. 
About  20  weekly  reports  will  be  issued  this  year. 

Fruit  growers  can  get  on.  the  mailing  list  of  the  1959  Spray 

service  Reports  by  sending  $1.50  to  W.  G.  Kammlado,  Associate  Director 

of  Extension,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  best  hens  to  keep  for  egg  production  are  those  that  will 
produce  many  large,  white- shelled  eggs.   For  Illinois  conditions,  the 
best  all-round  egg  producers  are  Leghorn-type  hybrids  and  Leghorn  strain 
crosses. 

********** 

About  90  percent  of  the  four  million  acres  of  Illinois  timber 
is  in  farm  woodlands. 

*********** 

USDA  researchers  at  the  university  of  Illinois  estimate  that 
half  of  all  Illinois  farmers  will  harvest  their  hay  in  pellet  or  wafer 
form  by  1975.   The  practice  of  baling  hay  will  decline  to  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  crop,  and  chopping  and  harvesting  loose  hay  to  about  20  per- 
cent. 

*********** 

A  new  research  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  de- 
termine how  to  provide  the  most  desirable  amount  of  heat  or  cooling  for 
sows  and  litters.   This  new  research  is  planned  to  develop  a  farrowing 
unit  that  controls  ventilation  and  provides  the  best  temperatures  for 
maximum  pig  growth  at  emy  time  of  year  in  the  brooding  areas. 

*********** 

Hot,  tasty  popcorn  will  be  available  free  to  visitors  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Festival  April  2,  3  and  4. 

*********** 

USDA  statistics  show  that  Illinois  farmers  could  increase 
their  incomes  by  one-fourth  if  they  could  eliminate  animal  diseases. 
These  statistics  show  that  one  dollar  out  of  every  four  that  farmers 
receive  goes  to  pay  for  livestock  disease  losses. 

*********** 

University  of  Illinois  tests  show  that  milk  is  ideal  to  sat- 
isfy the  nutrient  needs  of  young  calves. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Illinois 
urbana,    Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Windbreaks  planted  this  spring  will  take  from  5  to  10  years 
to  give  protection,  from  icy  winds  and  blowing  snow.   But  some  Illinois 
windbreaks  planted  as  far  back  as  1870  are  still  giving  good  weather 
protection. 


*********** 


By  1975  Illinois  farmers  will  have  less  land  to  farm  because 
subdivisions,  highways  and  lakes  will  take  about  2  1/2  percent  of  our 
present  cropland  out  of  production. 


********** 


Illinois  residents  are  paying  three  times  as  much  for  admin- 
istrative costs  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  personal  property 
taxes  as  for  real  estate  taxes,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  law  professor. 


********** 

A  single  full-sized  automatic  feeding  setup  can  grind,  mix 
and  deliver  different  livestock  rations  via  high-pressure  pneumatic  con- 
veyors . 

********** 

Growing  older  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  exciting, 
interesting  and  creative  activities.   For  University  of  Illinois  hor- 
ticulturists have  now  designed  a  wide  range  of  gardening  activities 
that  will  suit  the  hardiest  or  most  limited  physical  ability  of  any 
"senior  citizen."  For  more  information,  write  to  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  124  Mumford  Hall,  urbana. 

********** 

Soil  mulches  act  as  a  sponge,  soaking  up  moisture  and  rainfall 
thereby  insuring  an  even  moisture  supply  during  the  growing  season. 
Soil  mulches  also  discourage  weed  growth. 

*********** 
A  wet  mash  often  encourages  sick  chickens  to  begin  eating 


again. 
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Farm  News 


JIIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  6,    1959 


Use  Caution  When  Hitching  Tractor 


When  hitching  your  tractor  to  an  implement  your  place  is  on. 
the  seat,  not  between  the  tractor  and  the  machine. 

For  disobeying  this  rule,  many  a  farmer  has  paid  with  smashed 
fingers,  a  crippled  leg  or  even  his  life,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

In.  some  cases  the  farmer  blames  a  grabby  clutch  for  his  acci- 
dent.  Or,  maybe  he  thinks  a  hand  clutch  is  meant  to  be  operated  from 
behind  the  tractor  while  he  juggles  the  implement  tongue.   But  the 
manufacturer  didn't  make  the  hand  clutch  for  that  purpose.   If  you  get 
hurt  or  killed  by  misusing  it,  it's  your  fault,  not  the  tractor's. 

You  won't  have  to  get  off  the  tractor  to  hitch  light  tongue 
implements  if  you  have  a  hook  that  lets  you  lift  the  tongue  while  you 
stay  on  the  seat.   Make  the  hook  long  enough  to  allow  you  to  reach  the 
ground  by  leaning  over  slightly. 

For  discs,  manure  spreaders  and  other  hard-to-hitch  tools, 
take  the  time  to  jack  the  implement  hitch  to  the  right  height  after 

stopping  the  tractor  a  few  inches  from  the  machine. 

If  you  think  you  don't  have  time  to  take  this  precaution, 
says  Hogsett,  you'd  better  get  out  of  the  farming  business  before  an 
accident  puts  you  out. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  6,    1959 

Leaf  Sprays  Help  overcome  Manganese  Deficiency 

Research  by  University  of  Illinois  plant  scientists  shows  that 
leaf  sprays  are  the  best  method  of  overcoming  manganese  deficiency  in 
crops . 

Writing  in  the  spring  issue  of  Illinois  Research  magazine, 
R.  H.  Hageman  reports  that  soybeans  in  Mason  and  Lee  counties  were 
sprayed  with  manganese  sulfate  solutions  last  year.  Except  for  badly 
damaged  leaves,  plants  resumed  growth  and  regained  normal  color  within 
two  weeks.   Yields  vtera   increased  at  least  6  bushels  an  acre  over  un- 
treated areas. 

Applying  manganese  to  the  soil  is  not  usually  successful. 
Negative  results  were  obtained  in.  greenhouse  studies  in.  which  soils 
were  brought  in  from  the  field,   other  states  have  also  found  soil 
treatments  ineffective. 

Most  soils  are  not  actually  deficient  in.  manganese,  Hageman 
points  out.   But  they  may  have  it  in  a  form  unavailable  to  the  plant. 
Readily  available  forms  of  manganese  can  be  added  to  the  soil,  but  it 
may  be  rapidly  converted  to  an  unavailable  form  by  the  soil  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  low  moisture,  high  temperature,  adequate  aeration  and 
alkaline  soil  reactions. 

Plants  seem  to  have  a  higher  requirement  for  manganese  or  an. 

inability  to  absorb  adequate  amounts  under  conditions  of  high  moisture, 

I  low  temperature,  and  low  light  intensity.  So  plants  can  show  deficiency 

under  diverse  conditions,  Hageman  concludes,   university  agronomists 

will  continue  to  study  this  problem  in  1959. 

Illinois  Research  is  a  new  publication  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  designed  to  report  the  latest  farm  and  home 
;  research. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  6,  1959 

Veterinarian  Gives  Cattle  Grub  Control 

Cattle  grubs  are  beginning  to  show  up  on  the  backs  of  cattle, 
according  to  Dr.  N.  D.  Levine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Levine  says  grubs  on.  cattle  can  be  located  by  feeling 
the  lumps  on  the  animal's  back.   Later  this  spring  these  grubs  will 
come  out  of  the  hide,  fall  to  the  ground  and,  after  a  period  of  rest, 
grow  into  heel  flies. 

Heel  flies  don't  bite,  but  they  do  make  cows  nervous,  causing 
them  to  run.,  stamp  their  feet  and  stand  in.  shallow  water.   The  result 
is  lower  milk  production  in  dairy  cows  and  slower  gains  in  beef  cattle. 

Adult  heel  flies  lay  eggs  on  the  long  hairs  on  the  cow's  legs. 
These  eggs  hatch  into  tiny  grubs  that  burrow  through  the  skin,   once  in- 
side the  cow,  they  gradually  work  their  way  up  to  the  cow's  back,  where 
they  are  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Levine  says  cattle  grubs  cost  producers  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  lower  milk  and  meat  production,  and  in  damaged  hides  and  car- 
casses. 

Cattle  grubs  can.  be  controlled.   Several  organic  phosphorus 

insecticides  have  recently  been  developed  that  will  kill  the  grubs  if 

given,  to  the  cattle  by  mouth  in  the  fall.   They  are  not  as  effective 
against  older  grubs,  so  if  cattle  have  grubs  this  spring,  rotenone 
should  be  used  instead.   Rub  1  1/2  percent  rotenone  powder  well  into 
the  backs  of  cattle  once  a  month  from  now  through  May,   If  the  herd  is 
large,  spray  with  7  1/2  pounds  of  56  percent  rotenone  powder  in  100 
jgallons  of  water,  applied  at  400  pounds  pressure. 
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From  Extension  Editorial   office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of   Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Pelleting  a  corn — soybean,  oil  meal  ration  for  growing  or 
finishing  hogs  does  not  increase  the  ration's  feeding  value,  according 
to  university  of  Illinois  swine  researchers. 

************ 

With  modern  developments  in  feed-handling  automation,  it  may 
soon  be  possible  to  design  an  automatic  system  to  supply  complete  free- 
:hoice  dairy  rations. 

************ 

Beef  cattle  heifers  fed  corn  with  36  percent  moisture  in  ex- 
perimental work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  ate  two  pounds  less  corn 
i  day  than  heifers  fed  drier  corn. 

************ 

Hybrid  vigor  can  improve  production  records  of  dairy  cows,  ac- 
:ording  to  10  years  of  cross-breeding  research  at  the  university  of 
[llinois . 

************ 

Dwarf  corn  tested  by  university  of  Illinois  agronomists  in 
!,958  still  yielded  12  to  15  percent  below  normal  hybrids.   But  the 
Iwarf  hybrids  showed  superior  standing  ability  in  some  locations  where 
lormal  corn  fell  over  badly. 

************ 

I        Soybeans  do  not  return  enough  profit  per  acre  to  make  field 
xeatments  of  diseases  practical.   Therefore  developing  disease- 
resistant  varieties  is  the  most  economical  approach  to  controlling  soy- 
)ean  diseases. 

************ 

Illinois  farmers  could  produce  nearly  45  million  more  bushels 
>f  corn  every  year  if  all  corn  diseases  could  be  controlled. 

************ 

Always  use  sharp  tools  when  pruning  shrubbery,  garden  plants 

aid  trees. 
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Appoint  R.  0.  Lyon  to  Head  4-h  Office 

Richard  o.  Lyon  was  recently  named  state  leader  in  charge  of 
4-H  Club  and  Rural  Youth  work  in  Illinois. 

Lyon  replaces  former  state  leader  O.  F.  Gaebe,  whose  recent 
death  left  the  position  vacant.   Lyon  has  14  years  of  previous  experi- 
ence as  an  Illinois  4-H  specialist. 

The  new  state  leader  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  a  B.S.  in  general  agriculture  in  1939.   He  received  an 
M.S.  in  extension  administration  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1958. 

Lyon  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Iroquois  County  R';ral  Youth. 
He  grew  up  in  the  Watseka  area,  where  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
Lyon,  still  live.   He  is  a  member  of  the  college  honoraries  Gamma  Sigma 
Delta  and  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi. 

Before  taking  the  4-H  position,  Lyon  was  an  administrative 

assistant  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  at  the  University  of 

Illinois.   He  was  also  a  vocational  agriculture  instructor  for  six 

years. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  13,  1959 

'^^TQday  Marks  Era  of  Cattle  Feed  Additives 

Nutrition  history  may  some  day  refer  to  the  late  1940 's  and 
early  1950 's  as  the  "era  of  feed  additives,"  University  of  Illinois 
animal  science  researcher  W.  W.  Albert  told  a  Farm  and  Home  Festival 
audience  here  today. 

Researchers  have  successfully  added  hormones,  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals  to  cattle  rations  for  faster  and  cheaper  gains.   Albert 
said  more  than  2/3  of  all  fattening  cattle  now  get  hormones. 

Tests  show  that  stilbestrol  and  synovex,  the  two  commonly 
used  hormones,  increase  daily  gains  about  15  percent  and  improve  feed 
efficiency  about  12  percent. 

Antibiotics  such  as  aureomycin  or  cerramycin  at  70  to  80 

milligrams  a  head  per  day  have  increased  gains  on  roughage  rations  about 

10  percent,  Albert  reported.   Levels  up  to  500  milligrams  a  day  help 

cut  shipping  fever  losses. 

Albert  cited  urea  as  a  satisfactory  source  of  up  to  1/3  of 
the  nitrogen  in  fattening  rations,   urea  is  less  satisfactory  for  grow- 
ing rations.   Liquid  molasses  supplements  have  been,  no  better  than  oil 
meals,  the  researcher  said. 

A  68-day  Illinois  finishing  test  failed  to  get  response  from 
feeding  the  tranquilizer  hydroxyzine.   Albert  said  tranquilizers  do 
promise  to  reduce  shipping  shrink. 

Dynafac  has  shown  negative  results  in  Illinois  tests,  al- 
though some  states  report  favorable  results.   Tapazole  apparently  stim- 
ulates gain  early  in  the  feeding  period  but  causes  a  later  decline. 

Other  compounds  including  dried  rumen  additives,  brewers' 
yeast,  fish  solubles  and  dried  molasses  have  shown  little  or  no  re- 
jSponse,  Albert  reported.   Enzyme  additives  are  in  the  testing  stage, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  13,  1959 

Sc'initation  Helps  Prevent  Poultry  Diseases 

A  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian  says  forgetting  the 
little  things  of  poultry  sanitation,  can  be  just  as  dangerous  as  spilling 
disease  germs  in  the  poultry  flock. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says 
it  is  important  to  buy  healthy  day-old  chicks,  brood  them  in  sanitary 
surroundings  and  rotate  yards  and  ranges.   But  the  small  things  of 
poultry  sanitation,  if  overlooked,  can  also  lead  to  losses  from  disease. 

He  points  out  that  poultrymen  may  spend  hours  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  a  poultry  house  and  then  s  lip  up  on  some  other  step  in. 
sanitation.   One  of  these  things  is  failure  to  disinfect  shipping 
crates  or  feed  sacks  before  returning  them  to  the  flock  area. 

Keep  visitors  out  of  poultry  houses  and  yards  and  stay  out  of 
theirs,  Dr.  Hanson  advises.   Before  entering  the  flock  area,  step  into 
a  pan,  of  disinfectant  to  kill  germs  that  may  be  on  your  shoes. 

Make  the  poultry  house  bird  and  rodent  proof.   Disease  out- 
breaks are  sometimes  traced  to  sparrows,  rats  or  mice. 

Dr.  Hanson,  adds  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  chickens  of 

different  age  groups  separated,   older  hens  may  be  carriers  of  disease 

germs,  so  plan  to  market  them  each  fall  and  clean  and  disinfect  the 

laying  house  before  the  pullets  move  in  to  start  the  laying  season. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  13,  1959 

Rural  Areas  Hit  Hard  by  Lightning 

Ninety  percent  of  the  damage  done  by  lightning  occurs  in  rural 
areas,  according  to  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  statistics.  Each  year 
lightning  kills  400  persons,  injures  1,000  more  and  causes  about 
$56,000,000  worth  of  property  damage  in  the  Uiiited  states. 

Most  of  this  loss  is  needless,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  university  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
A  system  of  lightning  rods  securely  fastened  and  well  grounded,  will 
give  buildings  almost  perfect  protection. 

To  protect  yourself  from  lightning,  observe  these  few  rules. 
VThen.  caught  in.  an  electrical  storm,  take  cover  in.  a  building  protected 
by  lightning  rods  if  possible.   Stay  away  from  open  windows  or  doors 
and  fireplaces,  stoves,  pipes  and  other  metal  objects. 

Lightning  tends  to  strike  the  highest  point  in.  an  area,  so 

stay  away  from  isolated  buildings,  towers  or  lone  trees.   If  you  are 

caught  in  the  open  during  a  severe  storm,  lie  on.  the  ground  so  that 

you  won't  be  a  target  for  lightning. 
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Ag  College  Alumni  Plan.  Festival  Meeting 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  Alumni 
Association,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  noon  on  Friday,  April  3, 
during  Farm  and  Home  Festival.   President  Melvin  Sims,  Liberty,  invites 
all  alumni  to  come,  meet  old  friends,  make  new  ones  and  see  the  Festival 
at  the  same  time. 

Top  speakers,  entertainment,  a  delicious  lunch  and  election, 
of  officers  will  round  out  the  noon-time  program.  All  persons  who  have 
ever  attended  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  Agricultural  Short  Course 
are  urged  to  attend. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Room  314  lllini  Union..   Luncheon 

reservations  should  be  sent  to  Harold  Guither,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  by  March  30, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  16,  1959 

Needless  Accidents  Kill  Farm  People 

Needless  accidents  continue  to  kill  thousands  of  farm  people 
and  injure  more  than  1,250,000  each  year. 

Farm  accidents  are  far  more  numerous  than  are  accidents  to 
workers  in,  manufacturing  industries,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension, 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
Hogsett  reports  that  64  accident  fatalities  per  100,000  farm  workers 
occurred  during  a  given  year  compared  with  20  accident  fatalities  per 
100,000  workers  in  manufacturing.   Experience  shows  that  nearly  all 
farm  accidents  result  from  faulty  human  behavior — the  inability  to 
recognize  hazards  and  to  cope  with  them  safely. 

The  typical  American  farm  is  family  operated,  and  many  work- 
ing, playing,  driving,  and  housekeeping  practices  must  be  changed  in 

order  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  farm  accidents.   It  is  imperative  that 

■I 

all  members  of  the  family  be  made  safety  conscious;   that  is,  they 
should  be  aware  of  the  danger  spots  around  the  farm  and  the  dangerous 
Ipractices  they  are  using. 

Accidents  can  only  happen  when  we  tolerate  an  unsafe  condi- 
tion or  do  an  unsafe  act. 

Accidents  have  no  respect  for  age  or  experience. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  16,  1959 

77  Entries  in.  Junior  Chicken  Contest 

Seventy-sevenlllinois  young  people  have  entered  the  10th 
annual  Illinois  Junior  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest. 

Clarence  Ems,  superintendent  of  the  division  of  poultry 
husbandry,  Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Springfield,  con- 
test chairman,  reports  that  the  central  section  of  the  state  has  the 
most  entries — 41  from  8  counties.   The  northern  section  has  31  entries 
from  7  counties  eind  the  southern  section  5  entries  from  2  counties. 

This  contest  is  open  to  any  Illinois  resident  who  was  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  21  years  on  February  28,  Ems  reports.   Contestants 
must  grow  and  care  for  their  chickens  in  this  state. 

An.  entry  consists  of  50  cockerel  chicks  of  one  breed,  strain 
or  cross.   Deadline  for  entries  was  February  28.  Hatching  dates  for 
the  birds  will  be  March  23  through  26. 

Contestants  will  deliver  10  live  cockerels  from  their  entry 

to  Armour  Creameries,  Lincoln,  on  May  20.   The  best  8  of  these  birds 

vill  be  considered  in  making  final  placings.   Judges  will  be  Vern. 

Mmquist,  Armour  Creameries,  Chicago,  and  S.  F.  Ridlen.,  extension. 

poultry  specialist,  UI  College  of  Agriculture. 

Winning  entries  will  be  exhibited  starting  at  8:00  a.m.  CDT 
on  Saturday,  May  23.   State  winners  of  first  through  fifth  places  will 
receive  trophies,   section  winners  will  receive  cash  awards  and  a 
pibbon,  while  each  contestant  who  delivers  birds  to  Lincoln  will  get  a 
bertificate. 

Contest  sponsors  include  the  Illinois  Poultry  and  Hatchery 
\ssociation,  the  Poultry  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
jture,  state  Board  of  vocational  Education,  University  of  Illinois  and 
pouthern  Illinois  university. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  16,  1959 

New  Book  of  Beef,  Dairy  Equipment  Plans  Available 

Fifty-nine  different  equipment  plans  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
have  been  collected  in  a  new  book  available  from  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service. 

Equipment  plans  available  in  the  new  book  include  silage 
carts,  feed  bunks,  mechanical  bunks,  milking  plant  equipment,  calf  pen 
equipment,  sun  shades,  head  gates,  calf  creeps,  cattle  feeding  shelters 
and  working  corrals. 

The  56-page,  8  1/2  x  11- inch  book,  "Beef  and  Dairy  Equipment 
Plans,"  is  published  by  the  Midwest  plan  Service,  in  addition  to  com- 
plete working  drawings,  it  includes  10  pages  of  construction  details. 

Also  included  are  five  pages  of  design,  layout  and  equipment 
selection  data.   Feeding  and  handling  systems  are  shown  in  23  sample 
layouts.   Cutting  lists  are  given  for  most  of  the  plans, 

D.  G.  Jedele,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  plans  were  developed 
by  livestock  and  agricultural  engineering  specialists  from  the  13  mid- 
west states  cooperating  in.  the  Plan.  Service.  After  the  plans  were 
drawn,  authorities  from  both  colleges  and  industry  reviewed  them  for 
accuracy  and  completeness. 

One  of  the  new  book's  chief  advantages,  Jedele  says,  is  that 
it  combines  many  necessary  farm  plans  into  one  book  at  the  reasonable 
price  of  $1.00  a  copy.   If  you  are  interested  in  looking  at  a  copy,  see 
your  county  farm  adviser.   Or  you  can  get  a  copy  from  D.  G.  Jedele, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  urbana,  Illinois. 
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FOR   RELEASE   WEEK   OF   MARCH   16,     1959 

Festival  to  Feature  Research  Through  Education. 

one  of  the  featured  exhibit  areas  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Farm  and  Home  Festival  on.  April  2,  3  and  4  will  center  around  the 
theme,  "Research  for  Tomorrow — Through  Education." 

Warren  Wessels,  chairman  of  the  exhibit  area,  explains  that 
it  will  show  the  vast  range  of  work  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment station,  the  Cooperative  Extension  service,  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  cooperating  organizations. 

The  Festival  will  be  held  on  the  University's  south  campus 
in  Urban  a. 

According  to  Wessels,  the  Illinois  Farm  Management  service 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  projects  of  its  kind  in  the  United  states, 
some  5,400  farmers  cooperate  in  this  service,  which  helps  them  analyze 
their  business  and  develop  better  management  practices. 

Varied  exhibits  in  this  Festival  area  will  show  just  how  the 
Illinois  Farm  Management  service  operates  in  cooperation  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture, 

Other  exhibits  will  show  how  the  College  serves  foreign 
'countries.   During  the  period  1950-58,  the  College  had  representatives 
working  in  34  foreign  countries.   These  "good-will  ambassadors"  take 
with  them  the  latest  farming  methods  and  ideas  developed  at  the  UI  to 
jhelp  underdeveloped  countries  improve  their  agriculture. 

And  during  this  same  eight- year  period,  more  than.  1,000  for- 
eign visitors  came   to  the  College.   They  wanted  to  learn,  at  first  hand 
labout  the  latest  research  methods  and  results. 
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Add  Festival  Research  Education  -  2 

The  State  4-h  Club  Office,  with  headquarters  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  will  have  exhibits  showing  how  they  cooperate  in.  working 
with  4-H'ers  in  every  corner  of  Illinois. 

The  Vocational  Agriculture  Service  is  another  educational 
service  within  the  College.   Exhibits  will  show  how  the  more  than  500 
vo-ag  teachers  in  Illinois  serve  16,000  high  school  students   and  an- 
other 14,000  young  and  adult  farmers  enrolled  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion, in  agriculture. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  exhibits  in  this  area  that 

will  show  how  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  carry  on  their  work. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

"Hard"  alfalfa  and  clover  seeds  are  perfectly  healthy  seeds, 
but  they  soak  up  water  more  slowly  than  normal  seeds  and  therefore  will 
not  germinate  as  soon  in  the  field.   If  frost  or  drouth  occurs  after 
the  seedlings  emerge,  the  slow  germination,  of  hard  seeds  may  actually 
be  beneficial. 

************ 

To  control  sweet  clover  weevils,  apply  a  granular  insecticide 
at  clover  planting  time.  Use  either  dieldrin  or  heptachlor  at  the  rate 
of  1/4  to  1/2  pound  an  acre,  either  broadcast  or  drilled. 

Good  green, leafy  hay  may  supply  10  times  as  much  vitamin  A 
per  pound  as  corn.   And  sun-cured  hay  also  supplies  as  abundance  of 
vitamin  D,  which  livestock  need. 

********** 

A  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  urges  farmers  to  run  ger- 
mination tests  on  all  their  seed  oats  before  planting  this  spring. 

********** 

Only  two  Illinois  farm  boys  out  of  five  in.  the  high  school 
graduating  class  of  1959  will  find  opportunities  to  become  farm  oper- 
ators, according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist. 

********** 

For  most  Illinois  farmers,  corn  will  produce  a  higher  yield 
than  grain  sorghums,  according  to  1958  tests  by  University  of  Illinois 
agronomists.   However,  farmers  with  sandy  or  drouthy  soils  may  find 
sorghums  more  productive  than  corn . 

********** 

To  fertilize  lawns  this  spring,  apply  20  pounds  of  10-10-10 
or  10-8-6  for  every  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  20,  1959 


Records  as  an  Aid  in  Breeding 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear."   It's  just  as  true  that  you  can't  make  a  10,000-pound- 
a.-year  milk  producer,  or  more,  out  of  a  cow  with  the  inherent  ability 
to  produce  only  5,000  pounds  a  year,  regardless  of  how  well  you  feed  or 
care  for  her. 

The  quickest  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  potential  pro- 
ducing ability  of  a  herd  is  by  mating  good  herd  sires  to  your  best 
cows,  says  Ralph  Johnson,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  university 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Production  records  are  essential  for  locating  these  high- 
producing  cows  and  for  selecting  heifers  to  be  raised  as  herd  replace- 
ments. Daughters  of  low-producing  cows  cannot  normally  be  expected  to 
be  as  profitable  as  daughters  of  your  best  cows,  even  if  they  have  the 
same  sire. 

Complete  breeding  and  calving  records  will  also  help  you  keep 
your  cows  on  a  regular  12-month  freshening  schedule.   Breeding  records 
ialso  include  identification  of  the  calves,  their  sire  and  dam  and  date 
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Add  Records  in  Breeding  -  2 

of  birth.   You  need  to  have  all  of  this  information  plus  production 
records  so  that  you  can  do  an  intelligent  job  of  selecting  herd  replace- 
ments . 

Illinois  dairymen  have  a  choice  of  using  Dairy  Herd  improve- 
ment Association,  Owner-Sampler  or  Weigh-A-Day-A-Month  records.   You 
can  get  details  about  each  plan  and  how  to  enroll  from  your  county  farm 
adviser.   Contact  him  today,  and  start  using  production,  records  as  a 
guide  for  your  feeding,  weeding  and  breeding  programs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  20,  1959 

Poultry  Growers  Can  Guard  Against  Fowl  Cholera 

Poultry  growers  can  guard  against  fowl  cholera  by  eliminating 
sources  of  infection,  according  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Chickens  usually  pick  up  fowl  cholera  from  other  infected 
poultry.  Wild  birds,  such  as  pigeons  and  pheasants,  may  also  occasion- 
ally be  responsible.   Dr.  Hanson  says  that,  if  these  sources  of  infec- 
tion are  eliminated,  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  flock 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Poultry  should  be  housed  in  a  building  that  is  free  from  ro- 
dents and  tight  enough  to  prevent  wild  birds  from  entering.   Following 
a  strict  sanitation  program  and  burning  or  burying  all  dead  birds,  no 
matter  what  they  died  from,  should  keep  fowl  cholera  out  of  the  poultry 
flock. 

Dr.  Hanson  says  that  fowl  cholera  is  not  so  common  now  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  a  serious  disease  in  Illinois. 
It  causes  reduced  egg  production,  and  continuing  death  losses.   Dr.  Han- 
son points  out  that  there  is  no  effective  treatment  that  will  eliminate 
the  disease  from  the  flock. 

If  cin  outbreak  of  fowl  cholera  occurs,  it  is  best  to  get  rid 
of  the  entire  flock  at  the  end  of  the  laying  season,  Dr.  Hanson  says. 
Then  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  poultry  house  and  let  the  yard 
and  range  stand  idle  for  a  month  or  two  before  bringing  in  the  new  pul- 
let flock. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  20,  1959 

Plant  Flowering  shrubs  Now 

Home  owners  who  intend  to  plant  flowering  shrubs  this  spring 
should  plant  them  right  now,  advises  Harleigh  Keinmerer,  university  of 
Illinois  landscape  extension  specialist. 

Kenimerer  points  out  that  shrubs  planted  later  than  this  time 
will  probably  have  leafed  out.   Then  all  of  the  plant's  food  and  energy 
will  go  to  support  the  leaves,  causing  the  plant  to  establish  a  weak 
root  system. 

For  landscaping  today's  homes,  Kemmerer  recommends  using 
dwarf- type  shrubs,   since  dwarf  flowering  plants  are  usually  less  than 
four  feet  tall,  they  complement  the  modern  architecture  of  ranch- type 
homes  and  similar  dwellings. 

When  selecting  shrubs,  choose  varieties  that  are  easy  to  care 
for.   They  should  resist  most  common  insects  and  diseases  and  require 
little  pruning  and  watering.  Ask  you  nurserynnn  about  each  shrub's 
characteristics  when  you  are  shopping  for  plants,  or  consult  a  lawn 
)|and  garden  magazine. 

Here  are  several  shrubs  that  Kemmerer  suggests: 

Dwarf  flowering  quince t   Sometimes  known  as  the  "firebush," 
this  shrub  reaches  a  maximum  height  of  3  feet.   It  blooms  in  early 
spring  before  leafing  out  and  produces  red,  orange  or  pink  flowers. 
jAl though  it  prefers  full  sunlight,  it  will  tolerate  some  shade. 
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Add  Flowering  shrubs  -  2 

Dense  hypericum;   This  shrub  produces  yellow  flowers  that  re- 
semble the  buttercup,   it  has  a  dark  green,  narrow  leaf  about  1/2  inch 
wide  and  2  inches  long.   Maturing  to  a  height  of  around  2  1/2  feet,  it 
prefers  full  sunlight, 

Kelsey  Red  ozier  dogwood;   This  variety  of  dogwood  has  a 
large,  dark  green  leaf  that  is  deeply  veined.  When,  plcinted  against  red- 
wood buildings  or  fences,  it  produces  a  striking  effect.  And  in  the 
winter  the  twigs  are  an  attractive  red  color,   it  seldom  grows  taller 
than  two  feet. 

Garland  spirea:   Maturing  at  a  height  of  around  four  feet, 
this  Vciriety  has  the  characteristic  drooping  appearance  of  all  spirea. 
It  produces  a  lovely  white  flower  and  blooms  before  leafing  out. 

Anthony  Waterer  spirea  and  Frobel  spirea;  These  two  varieties 

are  very  similar.  They  bloom  in  early  June,  producing  many  pink  flowers. 

If  the  flower  heads  are  cut  off  immediately  after  blooming,  this  shrub 

will  flower  again  in.  August, 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  rf  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

A  University  of  Illinois  land  economist  lists  large  budgets 
for  local  government  units  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  substitute  tax 
sources  as  the  major  reasons  why  high  farm  land  taxes  have  not  been  re- 
duced. 

************** 

To  effectively  control  insects  and  diseases,  garden  plants 
should  be  sprayed  or  dusted  regularly  on  a  preventive  basis. 

************** 

Chemical  thinning  of  fruit  trees  allows  one  man  to  hand- thin 
20  to  30  acres  in  one  day.  Using  hand- thinning,  one  man  can.  only  thin 
20  to  30  trees  in  one  day. 

*************** 

Soil  fumigation  does  a  good  job  of  controlling  nematodes. 
But  the  cost  is  too  great  for  Illinois  field  crop  use.   so  university 
of  Illinois  plant  pathologists  are  now  looking  into  a  possibly  cheaper 
method  known  as  biological  control,  which  controls  insects  with  their 
own  natural  enemies. 

************** 

Dairy  cattle  feeding  trials  at  the  university  of  Illinois  have 
shown  that  it  may  be  possible  to  feed  dairy  cows  complete  mixed  rations 
free  choice,   using  automation,  such  a  system  would  grind  and  mix  rough- 
ages and  concentrates  and  then  deliver  the  complete  ration  to  free-choice 
feed  bunks. 

************** 

Sixty  years  of  research  will  make  it  possible  for  Illinois 
farmers  to  plant  new  corn  hybrids  with  30  percent  more  oil  and  10  per- 
cent more  protein  in  1960. 

************** 

I         Except  for  the  seedling  diseases  that  chemical  seed  treatments 
'can  control,  developing  disease-resistant  hybrids  is  the  best  way  to 
control  the  major  Illinois  corn  diseases,  according  to  a  university  of 
I  Illinois  plant  pathologist. 
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predict  Larger  Dairy  Herds  for  Illinois 

The  average  size  of  Illinois  DHIA  herds  increased  from  17 
head  in  1930  to  35  head  in  1957.   And  M.  H.  Alexander  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  dairy  science  staff  predicts  that  future  herds  will  prob- 
ably be  somewhat  larger. 

It  may  even  be  profitable  for  some  Illinois  diarymen  to  in- 
crease their  herd  size  to  several  hundred  head. 
I 

But  Alexander  cautions  farmers  to  consider  the  available  mar- 
ket outlets,  the  amount  of  risk  capital  they  have  available  and  their 

own.  skill  as  dairymen  before  deciding  to  increase  their  dairy  operations. 
I 

The  state-wide  increase  since  1930  is  due  mainly  to  automation. 

in.  feed  production  and  milk  handling,   since  automatic  equipment  costs 

less  per  unit  of  production  when  it  works  nearly  all  of  the  time,  there 

is  an.  ever-present  tendency  to  increase  herd  size. 

Another  factor  in  the  increase  is  the  management  ability  of 

the  operator,   successful  dairymen  often  tend  to  keep  increasing  their 

■lerd  size  in  order  to  realize  greater  profits. 

Alexander  says  that  farmers  should  not  think  that  large  herds 
vill  not  make  money  simply  because  they  know  of  one  that  failed,  small 
lierds  may  not  return  a  profit  either. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  27,  1959 

Illinois  Farmers  Are  Big  Users  of  Lumber 

Recent  lumber  use  studies  show  that  Illinois  farmers  are  using 
about  61  million  board  feet  of  native  lumber  and  90  million  board  feet 
of  commercial  lumber  a  year. 

John  K.  Guiher,  University  of  Illinois  forester,  says  that 
if  all  the  lumber  used  on  Illinois  farms  in  a  year  were  stacked  in  one 
place  it  would  make  a  solid  pile  24  feet  wide,  24  feet  high  and  four 
miles  long. 

Guiher  refers  to  native  lumber  as  all  lumber  from  trees  grown 
in  Illinois.   Most  of  the  commercial  lumber  used  on  Illinois  farms  is 
softwood  lumber  from  the  West  Coast. 

Annual  farm  use  of  lumber  in  the  northern  half  of  Illinois 
runs  about  1,000  board  feet  for  each  farm.   About  one- third  of  this 
lumber  is  from  native  trees. 

Southern  Illinois  farm  use  of  lumber  averages  only  500  board 
feet  a  year,  Guiher  reports.   But  more  than  half  the  lumber  used  on 
southern  Illinois  farms  is  native  lumber. 

Oaks  are  the  most  common  native  lumber  trees.  White  and  red 
oak  account  for  45  percent  of  all  the  native  lumber  used  on.  Illinois 
farms.   The  rest  is  soft  maple,  cottonwood,  elm,  red  gum  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous species. 
'         Guiher  expects  Illinois  farmers  to  continue  using  at  least 

as  much  lumber  in  the  near  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.   Farmers 
inay  tend  to  use  less  native  oak  lumber  and  more  native  lumber  from  other 
trees,  the  forester  adds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL   27,     1959 

Extension  Service  Serves  All  interested  people 

The  Extension  service  is  organized  to  serve  all  people  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  home  economics  and  related  subjects,  W.  G. 
Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  Illinois  Extension  Service  declared 
this  week. 

In  a  recent  report  prepared  by  a  special  Extension  Service 
committee,  emphasis  was  placed  on  increasing  efficiency  in  marketing, 
distribution  and  use  of  farm  products.   The  Extension  service  has  a 
clear  responsibility  to  help  in  marketing  work,  Kammlade  asserted,  but  most 
marketing  processes  take  place  after  products  leave  the  farms. 

Some  of  the  goals  set  up  in.  Extension  marketing  programs  in- 
clude reducing  costs  of  marketing  farm  products,  expanding  markets  by 
ihelping  farmers  and  marketing  firms  produce  new  and  improved  products, 
and  increasing  efficiency. 

If  the  Extension  service  is  to  assist  in  these  general  areas, 
it  must  be  able  to  work  with  wholesalers,  retailers  and  processors, 
Kammlade  pointed  out. 

However, the  Extension  service  performs  an  educational  service, 
jnot  a  regulatory  function,  he  emphasized.   Its  aim  is  to  make  people 
aware  of  situations  and  to  stimulate  them  to  make  improvements  that 
they  think  will  be  helpful.  But  decisions  are  left  to  the  farmer,  mar- 
ket man  or  any  other  citizen.   "If  you  cannot  help  yourself,  no  one  can." 
he  concluded. 
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Add  Extension  Service  serves  People  -  2 

Kanimlade  spoke  before  the  Grain  Dealers  Management  Conference 
held  on  the  university  of  Illinois  campus  this  past  week.   The  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in.  coopera- 
tion with  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers  Association/  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  and  the  Division,  of  University  Extension. 
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esume  Release  of .vegetable  situation  Bulletin 

Agricultural  extension,  specialists  at  the  university  of  Illi- 
ois  have  resumed  releasing  a  report  describing  the  vegetable  situation 
n  Illinois. 

Entitled  the  "Bulletin,  on.  the  Illinois  vegetable  Situation," 
he  report  is  prepared  every  week  during  the  growing  season.  Cooperat- 
ng  with  the  UI  in  its  preparation  are  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey, 
outhern  Illinois  university  and  other  organizations. 

The  bulletin  is  designed  to  keep  the  commercial  vegetable 
rower  informed  of  diseases  and  insecvs  threatening  his  crops.   .-  ai- 
0  lists  meetings  of  interest  to  growers,  timely  production  tips  and 

imilar  information. 

Any  interested  person  may  subscribe  to  the  bulletin.  To  do 
10,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Bulletin.  208  vegetable  Crops  Build- 
.ng,  university  of  Illinois,  Urbana.   The  cost  is  $2.00;  make  checks 
,ayable  to  the  University  of  Illinois.   (Members  of  the  Illinois  state 
vegetable  Growers  Association  have  their  subscriptions  paid  by  the  As- 

sociation . ) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
college  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Illinois 
urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

"Tail-biting"  or  cannibalism  often  occurs  among  hogs  raised 
on  concrete.   Although  the  exact  cause  of  this  trouble  is  not  known, 
several  practices  will  help  prevent  it.   These  include  hanging  rubber 
tires  or  inner  tubes  in  the  pens  within  reach  of  the  hogs,  throwing  tin 
cans  into  the  pens  for  pigs  to  play  with  and  throwing  paper  feed  bags 
into  pens  for  pigs  to  chew  on. 

************ 

In  lambs  and  calves,  vitamin  E  deficiency  causes  muscalar 
distrophy,  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle  cells  that  results  in  weakened 
leo  muscles  and  heart  damage.   This  condition  is  often  referred  to  as 
whi't'.e  muscle  disease,  or  stiff  lamb  disease  in  lambs. 

************ 

Business  volume  is  the  key  factor  for  the  efficient  farmer 
in  producing  a  high  standard  of  living  for  the  farm  family  and  supply- 
ing the  funds  to  pay  off  debts.   But  increasing  volume  is  not  the  solu- 
tion for  inefficient  farmers. 

************ 

About  15,000  jobs  await  agricultural  college  graduates  each 
year.   But  agricultural  colleges  are  only  graduating  about  half  the  num- 
ber of  persons  needed  annually. 

************ 

To  control  crabgrass  in  lawns  after  the  grass  has  started  to 
grow,  use  materials  such  as  di-sodium  methyl  arsenate,  potassium  cyanate 
and  phenyl  mercury  acetate,   start  applying  these  materials  in  June  and 
repeat  according  to  the  manufacturer's  directions. 

************ 

Beef  calves  to  be  sold  at  weaning  as  feeder  or  fat  slaughter 
calves  will  probably  benefit  from  a  creep-fed  ration,  during  nursing. 

************ 

Feeding  high  levels  of  protein  before  and  after  calving  does 
not  prevent  caked  udder  troubles  in  dairy  cows. 
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Ground  Ear  Corn  Makes  Good  Silage  Additive 


Ground  ear  corn  added  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  pounds  per 
ton  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  good  additive  for  high-quality  legume 
silage. 

Dry  corn  takes  up  some  of  the  moisture  in  the  silage  and  adds 
carbohydrates  that  ferment  in  the  silage  process  to  produce  the  lactic 
acid  that  preserves  the  forage,  says  K.  A.  Kendall,  dairy  scientist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Adding  molasses  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  per  ton  to  legumes 
and  grasses  when  ensiled  at  75  to  80  percent  moisture  will  also  help 
to  preserve  the  forage,  as  well  as  add  feeding  value  to  the  silage, 
Kendall  says. 

Another  additive  used  in  some  cases  is  sodium  metabisulf ite. 
Its  chief  value,  according  to  Kendall,  is  its  ability  to  help  preserve 
the  carotene  content  of  the  silage  and  to  reduce  butyric  acid  formation,. 
This  makes  the  silage  smell  better. 

Adding  sodium  metabisulf ite  uniformly  at  the  recommended  rate 
of  8  pounds  per  ton  of  forage  is  difficult.   It  also  does  not  add  any 
feeding  value  to  the  forage  as  do  such  fermentable  carbohydrate  energy 
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Add  Corn  in  Silage  -  2 

sources  as  corn  or  molasses.   These  last  two  will  keep  more  than  80 
percent  of  their  nutrient  value  in.  the  silage. 

Feeding  high-moisture  grass  silage  to  milking  cows  will  limit 
the  amount  of  energy  the  cow  is  able  to  eat.   High-producing  cows  are 
not  able  to  keep  their  milk  production  up  on  a  diet  of  high-moisture 
silage  without  extra  grain. 

For  ideal  acid  formation  in  silage,  forage  should  have  a 
moisture  content  of  between  65  and  75  percent  when  it  is  ensiled  with- 
out additives,  Kendall  points  out.  Ensiling  forage  wetter  than  that 
without  additives  makes  a  high  butyric  acid  type  of  silage  that  may  be 
unpalatable  and  have  a  disagreeable  odor.   Mold  is  a  problem  in  silage 
put  up  at  less  than  65  percent  moisture. 

Most  forages  put  up  at  between  65  and  75  percent  moisture  do 
not  need  such  additives  as  corn  or  molasses  to  keep  them  from  spoiling. 
But  the  added  energy  in  the  additives  not  only  makes  better  feed  out  of 
the  silage,  but  allows  the  farmer  to  put  it  up  at  moisture  contents  as 
high  as  75  to  80  percent.   This  is  an  advantage  when  he  is  trying  to  beat 

the  weather. 

For  hignest  quality,  alfalfa  needs  to  be  harvested  at  the 
1/lOth-bloom  stage,  Kendall  says.   It  can  be  wilted  for  one  or  two  hours 
on  a  good  drying  day  to  get  the  moisture  down  to  between.  65  and  75  per- 
cent.  But  take  care  not  to  overwilt,  or  the  forage  will  go  into  the 
silo  too  dry.  Also,  remember  that  harvesting  less  mature  forage  gives 
la  lower  yield  per  acre. 
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Leukosis  Takes  Mai jy  Forms  in  Poultry 


Variety-  may  not  always  be  the  spice  of  life.  Dr.  L,  E.  Hanson 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says  there 
is  too  much  variety  in.  leukosis,  a  disease  of  poultry. 

Leukosis  in  poultry  comes  in.  several  forms  or  varieties  and 
can  affect  poultry  of  almost  any  age.   The  leukosis  complex  in  young 
birds  usually  involves  the  large  nerve  in  the  wings  and  legs,  causing 
paralysis,  according  to  Dr.  Hanson. 

Pullets  and  laying  hens  are  frequently  victims  of  the  liver 
or  grey  eye  form  of  the  disease,  which  produces  a  tumorous  condition 
lin.  the  liver  and  blindness  as  well  as  deformed  bones.   In  some  cares 
it  affects  the  blood. 

Death  loss  from  leukosis  may  not  be  severe  at  any  one  time, 
Ibut  the  disease  usually  kills  a  few  birds  every  week  causing  consider- 
able losses  over  a  long  period.  Affected  birds  are  generally  poor  pro- 
ducers, and  production  losses  from  the  disease  may  be  heavy. 

Dr.  Hanson  says  there  is  no  cure  for  this  variable  disease, 
we  recommends  keeping  birds  of  different  ages  separated  in  order  to 
^jkeep  the  disease  from  spreading.   It  is  particularly  important  that 
the  chicks  be  protected  from  contact  with  adult  birds,  directly  or  by 
way  of  the  person  who  cares  for  them,  during  the  first  two  months  of 
([life. 

Poultry  growers  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  leukosis  in  their 

flocks  by  keeping  poultry  houses  clean,  and  rotating  pastures  regularly. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  4,  1959 

Urge  Farmers  to  Watch  Corn  Planting  Rate 

Farmers  who  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  highest  corn  yield 
will  want  to  plant  about  15  percent  more  seed  than  the  actual  stand  they 
expect  to  harvest. 

University  of  Illinois  agronomist  J.  W.  Pendleton  pointed  out 
this  week  that  cold  wet  soils,  insects,  diseases  and  cultivation  losses 
-vill  usually  add  up  to  a  planting  loss  of  about  15  percent.  Farmers  who 
do  not  take  this  loss  into  account  when  they  set  their  planters  will 
be  robbing  themselves  of  corn  yields  because  of  less  stand  than,  they 
plan  for. 

Pendleton  recommends  a  population  of  16,000  plants  an  acre  on. 
land  that  is  capable  of  producing  100  bushels.  But  to  get  this  popula- 
tion at  harvest,  the  planting  rate  will  have  to  be  stepped  up  by  15  per- 
cent . 

For  land  capable  of  producing  75  bushels  an  acre,  the  agrono- 
mist recommends  a  12,000  plant  population. 

So  to  allow  for  stand  losses,  you  will  need  to  plant  almost 
19,000  kernels  an  acre  on  100-bushel  land  or  14,000  kernels  on  75-bushel 
Land. 

To  get  19,000  kernels  in  the  ground,  you  will  need  to  drill 

me   kernel  every  8  to  9  inches  or  hill-drop  3  kernels  every  25  inches 

.n  40 -inch  rows. 

[ 

j        Pendleton  makes  these  recommendations  for  present  hybrids  used 

'>y  farmers.   Corn  breeders  are  working  to  develop  hybrids  that  will 

itand  higher  planting  rates. 
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Add  Watch  Corn  Planting  Rate  -  2 

Agricultural  engineers  at  the  University  point  out  that  when 
farmers  plant  at"  high  speeds,  cells  on  the  planter  plates  will  not  fill 
as  completely  as  at  a  slower  speed.   For  farmers  who  plant  at  higher 
speeds,  they  recommend  using  a  plate  with  a  longer  cell  and  a  higher 
seeding  rate  setting. 

It  is  also  a  good  idsa  to  periodically  dump  out  the  planter 
boxes  completely.   This  will  help  prevent  "misses,"  since  with  the  con- 
ventional edgedrop  corn  planter  plates,  oversize  kernels  stay  in  the 
box. 

After  you  have  planted  about  15  percent  more  seed  than  re- 
quired for  the  stand  you  want  in.  order  to  get  top  yields,  dig  up  behind 
the  planter  occasionally  to  make  sure  the  plain ter  is  performing  as  you 
want  it  to. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

Storage  space  for  the  take-over  of  1958  corn  now  under  loan, 
on  Illinois  farms  should  be  adequate,  according  to  an  official  of  the 
Illinois  ASC  committee.  No  Illinois  county  will  have  a  shortage  of 
storage  space  if  grain  v/arehousemen  complete  their  current  building 
plans. 

********** 

A  former  Point  IV  program  administrator  has  referred  to  the 
agricultural  problem  as  "one  of  overproduction  and  failure  to  adjust 
our  production  to  the  needs  of  the  market,  with  loss  of  net  income  to 
the  agricultural  industry  in  this  country. "  He  adds  that  the  problem 
has  existed  for  the  past  20  years  without  much  change, 

********** 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  fattening  cattle  now  get  hormones 
to  induce  faster  and  cheaper  gains,  according  to  a  University  of  Illi- 
nois animal  scientist. 

********** 

From  20  to  30  strawberries  will  supply  the  entire  daily  re- 
quirement for  vitamin  C. 

********** 

Research  into  greater  industrial  uses  for  farm  products  is 
one  key  to  breaking  down  giant  agricultural  surpluses.  However,  it  is 
wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  research  started  now  can  find  economic 
uses  for  grain  presently  stored  under  government  loan,  says  the  head  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Food  Technology, 

********** 

Taste  tests  by  the  University  of  Illinois  again  show  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  any  difference  between  newly  developed  concentrated 
milk  and  milk  fresh  from  the  dairy. 

********** 

Urea  is  a  satisfactory  source  of  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
nitrogen  in.  cattle-fattening  rations. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  H,  1959 


Removing  Old  Farm  Buildings  Legal  When  Caution  Taken 

URBANA — If  you  have  some  old  farm  buildings  you  want  to  get 
rid  of,  there's  nothing  illegal  about  burning  them  or  removing  them 
with  a  bulldozer,  according  to  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  University  of  Illinois 
professor  of  agricultural  law. 

However,  burning  would  be  illegal  if  done  maliciously  and 
with  willful  intent  to  defraud  an  insurance  company,  Krausz  points  out. 
It  must  also  not  impinge  upon,  anyone  else's  right  in  the  property,  such 
as  a  lessee  or  a  mortgage-holder. 

For  public  safety,  the  owner  of  an  old  building  may  be  re- 
quired to  get  a  permit  before  he  burns  it.   Local  laws  should  be  checked 
on  this  point.  Removing  old  buildings  with  a  bulldozer  appears  to  be 
a  perfectly  legal  means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  11,  1959 

Illinois  Dairymen  Increase  Production  Per  Cow 

Illinois  dairymen  are  now  producing  as  much  milk  from  700,000 
cows  as  they  did  from  1,100,000  cows  in.  1940,  according  to  University 
of  Illinois  dairy  nutritionist  K,  E.  Gardner. 

Total  milk  production  in  the  state  leveled  off  about  15  years 
ago,  although  the  number  of  producing  dairy  cows  has  continued  to  go 
down.   Illinois  dairy  production  now  retails  for  about  $400  million  a 
year. 

Even  though  Illinois  now   ranks  ninth  as  a  dairy  state,  dairy- 
men are  going  to  have  to  tighten  their  belts  to  meet  outside  competi- 
tion, according  to   Gardner.  The  northern  and  eastern  states  have 
I'greatly  increased  their  milk  production. 

January  milk  production  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  was  30 
percent  above  average  January  production  for  the  past  10  years.   This 
heavy  production,  in  the  northern  states  tends  to  hold  Illinois  milk 
j prices  down,  since  local  distributors  can  threaten  to  bring  in  milk 
llfrom  there  if  the  Illinois  price  rises. 

With  this  price  check  operating,  Gardner  expects  a  continuing 
l|drop  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Illinois.   There  may  be  a  slight 
decrease  in  total  Illinois  milk  production. 

Dairymen,  who  keep  high-producing  herds  can.  expect  a  con- 
tinued steady  income,  Gardner  says.  They  will  be  among  the  last  to 
feel  the  squeeze  of  low  milk  prices. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY   11,  1959 


Leptospirosis  One  of  Main  Causes  of  Abortion 


Leptospirosis  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
abortion  in  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.   Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says  that,  although  this 
disease  has  been  known  for  only  a  few  years,  it  may  attack  nearly  all 
farm  animals  of  any  age  at  any  time. 

Although  leptospirosis  of  cattle  was  not  recognized  before 
1936,  the  disease  is  now  known  to  be  widespread.   Livestock  owners  may 
not  realize  that  their  animals  are  infected  with  leptospirosis,  says 
Dr.  Hanson..   Often  healthy-appearing  animals  may  be  carriers  and  spread 
the  disease  to  other  farm  animals  through  their  urine.   They  may  also 
pass  it  on.  to  people  in  this  way. 

The  most  costly  effect  of  leptospirosis  in  cattle  and  swine 
is  abortion.   Dr.  Hanson  advises  livestock  owners  to  call  a  veterinarian 
if  any  of  their  animals  develop  a  fever,  refuse  to  eat,  show  a  decided 
drop  in  milk  production,  abort  or  have  bloody  milk  or  urine. 

The  veterinarian,  will  examine  the  suspected  animals  and  send 
blood  samples  to  a  diagnostic  laboratory.   There  the  blood  will  be 
tested  to  determine  whether  the  animals  have  leptospirosis  or  are  carry- 
ing it. 

After  the  diagnosis  is  made,  the  veterinarian  may  treat  the 

infected  animals  and  initiate  changes  in  herd  management  practices. 

^Vaccination  of  susceptible  animals  may  prevent  spread  of  infection  in 

a  herd. 
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From  Extension.  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Contrary  to  popular  thinking,  pasture  irrigation,  does  not 
cause  greater  soil  compaction.   Tliis  statement  is  based  on  University 
of  Illinois  research  conducted  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 
Animals  grazing  wet  pastures  will  cause  soil  compaction/  but  natural 
rainfall  is  a  greater  factor  and  irrigation  adds  little  to  the  problem. 

*********** 

Total  stocks  of  corn  in  the  United  States  on  April  1  were 
officially  estimated  at  7  percent  more  than  one  year  ago,  soybeans  at 
26  percent  more  and  wheat  at  37  percent  more.   But  wheat  levels  were 
only  16  percent  above  the  previous  record  set  three  years  ago. 

********** 

A  new  paper  mulch  with  a  built-in.  fungicide  to  fight  decom- 
position will  greatly  increase  tomato  and  cucumber  yields,  according  to 
test  plot  results  at  the  University  of  Illinois  last  year. 

********** 

Farmers  who  have  any  mercury- treated  seed  wheat  or  oats  left 
on  their  farms  should  not  sell  it  or  mix  it  with  other  grain  for  sale. 

********** 

A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  points  out 
that  the  cost  of  storing  corn  from  now  through  the  summer  will  probably 
exceed  any  price  rise  that  may  take  place. 

********** 

Farmers  who  want  high  corn  yields  should  plant  about  15  per- 
cent more  seed  than  the  actual  stand  they  expect  to  harvest.  Vlhy? 
Cold  wet  soils,  insects,  diseases  and  cultivation  losses  usually  add  up 
to  a  planting  loss  of  about  15  percent. 

********** 

Most  flowering  bulb  plants  do  not  need  any  fertilizer. 

********** 

Amounts  of  strontium-90  present  in  the  nation's  milk  supply 
are  far  below  permissible  life-time  levels.   For  this  reason  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  dairy  scientist  explains  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  milk  from  the  diet  because  of  fear  of  accumulating  too  much 
strontium-90 . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  18,  1959 


E?cpect  Lower  Milk  Tests  on  Pasture 

Most  Illinois  dairymen  notice  their  largest  drop  in  millc  fat 
test  after  they  turn  their  cows  onto  fresh  pasture  in  the  spring. 

The  reason  is  that  cows  increase  their  milk  production  so  fast 
on  succulent  spring  grass,  and  it's  perfectly  normal,  says  Ralph  V. 
Johnson,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.   Supplemental  feeding  of  haymay  help  to  keep  the 
fat  test  up. 

Total  fat  yield  may  be  just  as  high  as  before,  and  even  higher. 
The  increase  in  milk  production  usually  compensates  for  the  drop  in  fat 
test,  Johnson  points  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  time  milk  production  goes  down  suddenly, 

the  fat  test  will  generally  be  higher.   About  the  only  time  when  this 

reverse  relationship  between  fat  test  and  milk  production  doesn't  hold 

true  is  in.  extremely  hot  weather,  when  they  both  go  down  togetlier. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  18,  1959 

Dry  Concrete  Floors  For  Circular  Grain  Bins 

Grain  can  be  kept  dry  in.  metal  bins  with  a  properly  built 
concrete  floor. 

And  much  damage  to  stored  grain  comes  from  moisture  moving 
into  it  from  the  ground  through  an.  improperly  built  floor,  according 
to  E.  II.  Hansen  and  D.  G.  Jedele,  agricultural  engineers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Build  your  new  grain  bin  on.  a  well-drained  site  with  the  floor 
surface  at  least  eight  inches  above  grade,  Hansen  and  Jedele  suggest. 
Put  a  gravel  fill  at  least  four  inches  thick  under  the  concrete,  and 
protect  it  from  the  bottom  with  a  moisture  barrier, such  as  polyethylene 
film  or  rolled  roofing. 

Not  only  will  good  weathertight  grain  storage  structures  keep 
rain,  snow  and  ground  moisture  from  wetting  the  grain,  but  they  will 
also  permit  proper  fumigation  to  help  control  insect  damage. 

It  is  good  practice  to  caulk  all  joints  in  metal  bins.   Caulk 
especially  well  on.  the  vertical  joints  to  make  them  watertight.   Tighten 
loose  bolts  and  fill  all  bolt  holes. 

Plan,  to  build  metal  bins  on  a  concrete  foundation  and  floor 
when,  they  are  a  fixed  part  of  a  feed  storage  unit,  the  agricultural 
engineers  suggest.   And  it's  important  to  provide  for  mechanical  unload- 
ing at  the  time  the  unit  is  built. 

For  details  of  concrete  floor  construction,  ask  your  county 
farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  Farm  Buildings  Leaflet  No,  5,  "Dry  Concrete 
Floors  for  Circular  Grain  Bins."   Or  write  directly  to  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Urbana,  for  a  free  copy. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  18,  1959 

Sears-Roebuck  Ag  Scholarships  Available  to  UI 

Sears-Roebuck  Company  is  sponsoring  24  scholarships  for 
freshmen  students  who  will  enter  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  this  fall. 

No  examination  is  required  for  these  scholarships,  according 
to  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean.  Instead  they  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need,  high  school  scholarship  and  other  records  that  show 
promise  of  superior  attainment. 

Each  scholarship  awards  about  $200  for  the  freshman  year, 
with  the  possibility  of  extension  through  the  sophomore  and  junior  years 
for  outstanding  men  students.   Freshmen  receiving  these  scholarships  are 
eligible  to  compete  for  national  scholarships.  Winner  of  the  top 
national  award  receives  $1,000.   The  next  three  scholarships  pay  $500 
each,  and  the  next  four  pay  $250  each. 

Of  the  24  scholarships  available  to  the  UI,  four  are  awarded 
to  girls  entering  home  economics. 

The  deadline  for  applying  for  these  scholarships  is  June  1. 
High  school  seniors  desiring  application  forms  should  write  to  Smith 
at  104  Mumford  Hall,  Urban a. 

Smith  reports  that  the  Sears-Roebuck  Company  has  awarded 

20,000  scholarships  during  past  years  in  the  United  States.   Some  16,000 

have  gone  to  boys  in  agriculture, while  about  3,000  have  been,  awarded  to 

home  economics  majors.   The  rest  have  been  National  Merit  scholarships. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  18,  1959 

Resume  Release  of  Insect  Survey  Bulletin. 

Entomologists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey  have  resumed  release  of  a  weekly  report  describ- 
ing the  insect  situation  in  Illinois. 

Entitled  the  "Insect  Survey  Bulletin,"  the  report  forecasts 
insect  problems  and  gives  suggestions  for  control  measures.   It  features 
the  situation  on  field  crop  insects,  but  covers  in.  addition  insects  that 
attack  livestock,  stored  grain,  lawns,  shade  trees  and  ornamentals.   It 
does  not  cover  the  insect  enemies  of  vegetables  or  fuuit  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  sweet  corn  pests. 

Information  in  the  report  comes  from  about  50  cooperators, 
mostly  farm  advisers,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  who  send 
'I  in  weekly  summaries  of  the  insect  infestations  in  their  counties.   The 
report  is  prepared  by  extension  entomologists  with  the  cooperation  of 
research  entomologists. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  information  may  subscribe  to 
the  bulletin.   To  do  so,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Insect  Survey 
Bulletin,  122  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois.   Cost  is  $2.00  a  year  to 
cover  cost  of  printing  and  postage.   Make  checks  payable  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 
;  -Bo- 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GAREEUERS 

FOR  IMCDIATE  RELEASE 

Hints  for  Better  Tomato  Production 

by  Norman  F.  Oebker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA — At  least  a  few  tomato  plants  are  a  must  in  every  home  garden.  To- 
matoes are  easy  to  grow  and  will  thrive  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  if  they  re- 
ceive proper  care.  If  you  want  high-quality  tomatoes  from  your  garden,  these  pointers 
will  help  you: 

First  select  a  well-drained,  fertile  soil.  If  you  are  uncertain  about  what 
nutrients  your  soil  needs  for  tomato  production,  send  a  soil  sample  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  for  testing.  The  UI  soil  testers  will  recommend  the  proper  ferti- 
lizers for  your  soil.  Send  the  soil  sample  to  Soil  Testing  Laboratory,  Floriculture 
Building,  Urbana.  There  is  a  charge  of  $1,00  for  each  sample. 

When  selecting  tomato  plants,  choose  short,  stocky  plants  rather  than  tall, 
spindly  ones.  Also,  select  varieties  that  have  proved  they  will  grow  well  in  your 
area.  And  if  you  plant  both  an  early  and  a  midseason  variety,  you'll  have  tomatoes 
throughout  the  season.  The  following  varieties  are  recommended  for  Illinois: 

Early;  Sioux,  Moreton  Hybrid,  Urbana  and  Glamour. 

Midseason:  Improved  Garden  State,  Rutgers,  Big  Boy,  Brookston  and 
Manalucie. 

When  transplanting  the  tomato  plants  to  the  garden,  use  a  plant  starter 
solution,  "Starter  solutions"  are  concentrated,  all-soluble  fertilizers  having  a 
high  phosphorus  content.  They  promote  rapid  early  growth  and  larger,  earlier  yields. 
You  can  make  your  own  starter  solution  by  mixing  one  cup  of  5 -10-5  or  similar  fer- 
tilizer in  a  12-quart  pail  of  water.  Pour  about  1/2  pint  of  this  solution  around 
the  roots  of  each  plant. 
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Tips  for  Illinois  Gardeners  -  2 

Try  to  keep  the  soil  on  the  roots  vhen  you  transplant.  The  soil  aroiAnd 
the  roots  holds  moisture  and  nutrients  that  help  the  plants  get  off  to  a  good  start. 

For  good  yields,  space  the  plants  about  two  or  three  feet  apart  in  the 

rows.  Space  the  rows  about  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Control  all  weeds  because 

they  compete  with  the  tomatoes  for  plant  nutrients  and  moisture.  Insect  and  disease 

control  is  also  necessary  for  successful  tomato  production. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Corn  yields  dropped  nearly  26  bushels  an  acre  and  soybean 
yields  decreased  as  much  as  17  bushels  in  two-year  trials  when  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  agronomists  let  giant  foxtail  compete  with  the  growing 
crops. 

********** 

Plastic  hose  has  worked  as  well  as  stainless  steel  and  pyrex 
glass  for  milk  pipelines  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

********** 

The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will  hold  their  31st 
annual  meeting  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  August  9-12.   The 
theme  for  this  year's  conference  will  be  "Gearing  Cooperatives  to  Serve 
Modern  Agriculture." 

********** 

When  buying  vegetable  plants  for  transplanting,  select  those 
that  are  stocky,  medium-sized  and  free  from  disease.   Good  root  systems 
are  extremely  important  also. 

********** 

Conventional  silos  used  for  high-moisture  shelled  corn  stor- 
age need  to  be  reinforced  to  hold  the  extra  pressures. 

********** 
Corn  oil  has  many  valuable  food  uses. 

*******Vf  ** 

Outlook  for  the  swine  industry  is  for  highly  efficient  pro- 
ducers growing  a  high-quality  hog  through  the  best  methods  of  breeding, 
feeding,  management  and  marketing  found  through  research. 
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Farm  News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  25,  1959 


Know  and  Obey  Traffic  Laws 

Do  you  have  an  "I  don't  know"  or  an,  "I  don't  care"  attitude 
about  traffic  laws?  There  are  many  such  people  on  the  highways  and 
byways  among  both  drivers  and  walkers,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension, 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
But  there's  no  safety  in,  numbers.  Records  of  fatal  accidents  in.  1958 
show  76  violations  per  100  drivers. 

Speeding:   Nearly  3  out  of  10  drivers  in,  fatal  accidents 
were  violators. 

Alcohol t   18  out  of  100  in.  fatal  accidents  had  been  drinking. 

Right  of  way:   7  out  of  100  in  fatal  accidents. 

Improper  passing:   3  out  of  100  fatal  accidents  were  passing 
improperly. 

Crowding  center  line:   In  fatal  accidents,  9  out  of  100 
failed  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  center  line. 

But  it's  not  only  drivers  who  cause  traffic  accidents.   Pe- 
destrians end  up  by  being  injured  or  killed  in  works  of  their  own, 
making.   By  careless  walking  they  may  force  a  driver  to  crash  into  some 

other  object  to  avoid  hitting  them. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of   Illinois 
urbana,    Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Results  of  13  research  studies  by  midwest  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  show  that  self- fed  cattle  gained  .13  pound  more  a  day, 
on  the  average,  than  hand-fed  cattle.   In  these  tests  self-fed  cattle 
returned  a  net  of  87  cents  more  a  head  than,  the  hand- fed  cattle. 

********** 

The  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Karl  E.  Gardner,  professor  of  dairy  science,  as 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  He  succeeds  Associate 
Dean  Harold  W,  Hannah.   The  appointment  is  effective  August  1. 

********** 

June  24  has  been  selected  as  the  date  for  the  annual  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Agronomy  Day. 

********** 

Increased  damage  from  2,4-D  spray  drift  has  been  reported 
on  sensitive  crops  like  tomatoes,  grapes  and  soybeans  in  recent  years. 
If  farmers  are  to  avoid  restrictions  or  lawsuits,  they  must  use  more 
care  in  applying  these  materials,  warn  University  of  Illinois  agrono- 
mists and  plant  pathologists. 

********** 

American   lawns   are  susceptible   to  nearly  100  different  lawn 
diseases. 

********** 

Research  into  greater  industrial  uses  for  farm  products  is 
one  key  to  breaking  down  giant  agricultural  s\arpluses. 

********** 

The  average  size  of  Illinois  DHIA  herds  increased  from  17 
head  in  1930  to  35  head  in  1957. 

! 
I 

********** 

High-oil  and  high-protein  corn  development  began,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of   Illinois  nearly  60  years   ago. 
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Farm  News 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  1, 


Annual  Illinois  FFA  Convention  Slated  June  16-18 

More  than,  1, 500  Illinois  Future  Farmers  of  America  will  gather 
here  June  16-18  for  the  31st  annual  State  FFA  Convention. 

These  yoving  men  will  come  from  every  corner  of  the  state  as 
chapter  delegates,  state  officers,  award  winners,  contestants  or  par- 
ticipants in  the  many  plemned  activities.  The  three-day  program  will 
feature  speaking  contests,  presentation  of  special  awards,  election  of 
1959-60  state  officers,  selection  of  boys  to  receive  the  State  Farmer 
degree,  business  sessions  and  entertainment. 

Convention  headquarters  will  be  located  in  the  State  Fair- 
grounds Exposition  Building.  Presiding  over  the  Vcirious  sessions  will 
be  the  1958-59  state  officers.  They  include  Tommy  Clark,  Catlin, 
president;  Marian  Greer,  Coulterville,  vice-president;  V.  Gwinner  Snyder, 
Moweaqua,  secretary- treasurer;  and  Gaylen  Larson,  Leland,  reporter. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  is  the  official  organization  of 
high  school  boys  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture.   In  addition,  boys 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  can  maintain  their 
membership  for  three  years  after  graduation. 

Illinois  has  nearly  500  chapters  in  the  nation-wide  FFA  organi- 
zation. And  practically  all  chapters  will  send  at  least  two  official 
delegates  to  the  state  convention. 

The  official  advisor  to  the  Illinois  FFA  is  H.  R.  Daraish, 
chief  of  Illinois  agricultural  education,  Springfield. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  25,  1959 

Trace  Rise  in  Timber  Prices 

Prices  for  logs  delivered  to  Illinois  savmiills  have  gone  up 
during  the  past  six  years  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  W.  F,  Bulkley, 
University  of  Illinois  extension  forester  noted  this  week. 

The  timber  price  report  that  Bulkley  used  to  check  average 
sawlog  prices  lists  gains  of  $1.00  to  $22.00  a  thousand  board  feet  for 
Illinois  timber.   The  report  is  a  joint  publication  of  the  Illinois 
Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service  and  the  Illinois  Technical  Forestry 
Association. 

Although  sawlog  prices  have  gone  up,  commercial  veneer  prices 
are  now  in  a  slump.   Bulkley  attributes  the  slump  partly  to  market  con- 
ditions.  There  has  also  been  a  decrease  in  the  grade  of  veneer  marketed 
during  the  past  six  months. 

Walnut  and  soft  maple  have  led  the  field  of  timber  price  in- 
creases. Bulkley  notes  that  walnut  is  always  in  great  demand.  Walnut 
logs  are  scarce. 

Soft  maple  prices  are  higher  because  furniture  makers  are 
using  more  soft  maple  in.  place  of  hard  maple.   Container  veneer  pur- 
chases are  also  up.   Hard  maple  prices  are  up  about  as  much  as  soft 
maple,  however. 

The  general  timber  price  outlook  remains  favorable,  accord- 
ing to  Bulkley.  Some  low-value  species  have  not  gained  much,  but  the 
greatest  number  of  timber  growers  will  find  the  market  good. 

If  timber  prices  are  too  low,  it  is  always  possible  to  hold 
logs  for  a  season  or  even  longer  if  prices  promise  to  rise. 

Copies  of  the  timber  price  report  showing  current  average 
prices  for  a  wide  range  of  timber  uses  in  Illinois  are  available  free 
from  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Box  429,  Spring- 
field. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  1,  1959 

Pressure'  Vent  Saves  Gasoline  in  Farm  Storage 

A  pressure  cap  on  a  farm  gasoline  storage  tank  can  save  as 
much  as  eight  gallons  a  mon-Ui  over  a  similar  vented  tank. 

John  Siemens,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  university  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  it  takes  only  about  three 
pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch  inside  the  tank  to  keep  evaporation, 
losses  to  a  minimum.  This  pressure  cap  is  especially  needed  in  hot 
weather . 

A  sealed  tank  is  dangerous  because  the  vapor  pressure  might 
possibly  build  up  enough  to  cause  the  tank  to  explode  in  hot  weather. 
And  a  vented  tank  lets  the  vapors  escape  freely  and  permits  high  evap- 
^   oration  loss  in.  summer. 

Results  of  agricultural  engineering  research  with  290-gallon 
farm  gasoline  storage  temks  showed  that  when  a  pressure  cap  was  used  to 
let  the  inside  vapor  pressure  build  up  to  three  pounds  per  square  inch, 
only  three  gallons  of  fuel  were  wasted  in  a  month.  A  similar  vented 
II  tank  lost  11  gallons  of  fuel  to  evaporation  in  the  same  time. 

Farmers  want  to  prevent  evaporation  losses  from  a  quality 

i| I  standpoint  as  well  as  from  an  economy  standpoint,  Siemens  points  out. 

Continued  evaporation  losses  from  gasoline  stored  in.  a  vented  tank  for 
'jsix  months  can  increase  the  gxam  concentration  in.  the  gasoline  to  the 
'point  where  it  can  cause  troiible  in  the  engine. 

other  things  you  can  do  to  cut  evaporation  losses  are  to  place 
I  the  tank  in  the  shade  instead  of  in.  the  open  sun  and  paint  the  top  sur- 
Iface  white  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  and  heat. 

Keep  the  tank  at  least  50  feet  from  any  other  farm  building, 
and  keep  a  fire  extinguisher  on  hand  that  works  for  gasoline  fires.  A 
jdry  powder  extinguisher  works  best  for  this  purpose. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  1,  1959 


Tractor  vs.  Automobile 


Mr.  Tractor  Operator,  are  you  a  "gambling  man"? 

If  you  drive  your  tractor  on  a  public  highway,  your  answer 
must  be  yes,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   You're  gambling  with 
your  life  every  time. 

More  than  onerthird  of  all  fatal  tractor  accidents  in.  this 
state  occur  on  the  highways.   On  the  average,  tractors  are  on  highways 
only  3  percent  of  their  operating  hours.  Therefore,  if  one- third  of 
the  tractor  accidents  happen  in  3  percent  of  the  total  operating  time, 
you  can  see  that  the  odds  are  against  you  when  you  drive  your  tractor 
on  the  highway. 

Hogsett  says  that  each  farmer  who  drives  a  tractor  on.  the 
highv;ay  should  have  a  red  flag  extended  about  10  feet  above  his  tractor 
in  the  daytime.   In  addition,  the  tractor  and  equipment  should  be 
equipped  with  lights  and  reflectors  for  night  driving. 

Here  cire  some  other  things  you  should  keep  in.  mind: 

By  good  planning  you  can  avoid  much  unnecessary  movement  of 
farm  machinery  on  heavily  traveled  roads. 

Let  only  experienced  operators  drive  your  tractor,  and  permit 
no  extra  riders. 

Know  and  conform  with  your  local  traffic  laws. 

Remember  that  courtesy  makes  friends  and  prevents  accidents. 
It  takes  only  minutes — emd  may  save  lives — to  pull  off  the  highway  and 
let  faster  moving  traffic  pass. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARfiENSRS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Tips  For  Controllifig  Lavn  Weeds 

ty  F.  F.  Weinard 
University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Horticulture 

URBANA- -Since  lavn  weeds  are  young  and  growing  rapidly,  they  are  still 
easy  to  control  because  during  this  period  the  tender  plant  tissues  are  most  suscep- 
tible to  weed-killing  chemicals. 

Perhaps  the  most  noxious  lawn  weed  is  crabgrass.  It  flourishes  in  just 
about  every  section  of  Illinois.  Three  chemicals,  however,  will  successfully  control 
crabgrass.  They  are  disodium  methyl  arsenate,  potassium  cyanate  and  phenyl  mercury 
acetate . 

These  materials  ai^  sold  under  trade  names  and  are  visually  available  in 
either  liquid  or  dry  form.  Liquid  materials  are  applied  with  a  hand  sprayer  or 
ordineiry  sprinkling  can.  Dust  forms,  which  are  sometimes  combined  with  2,lf-D  to 
control  broadleaf  weeds,  are  easily  applied  with  a  fertilizer  spreader. 

Of  the  broadleaf  weeds,  dandelions  axe  the  most  common.  Two  other  examples 
are  creeping  Charlie  and  wild  morning  glory.  As  a  general  rule,  2,1*-D  gives  excellent 
control  of  these  weeds.  However,  a  double -strength  portion  is  needed  to  kill  some 
broadleaf  weeds,  such  as  creeping  Charlie.  Dandelions  requii^  a  normal  dosage. 

Be  careful  in  applying  2,lf-D.  If  it  is  handled  carelessly,  it  may  drift 
to  shrubs,  vegetables,  flowers  or  fruits,  injuring  them  permanently  or  even  killing 
them.  Therefore  apply  this  chemical  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind.  Keep  the 
nozzle  close  to  the  ground.  A  shield  around  the  nozzle  will  also  help  to  prevent 
the  chemical  from  drifting  too  fax. 

For  woody  weed  plants,  such  as  seedling  elms  or  cherries,  use  a  combination 
of  2,1*-D  and  2,U,5-T.  This  combination  is  more  deadly  than  2,U-D  alone,  so  use  ex- 
treme care  vhen  applying. 
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Add  Tips  for  Illinois  Gardeners  -  2 

Sodium  arsenate  is  one  weed  killer  that  vill  control  all  vegetation. 
This  chemical  prevents  vegetation  from  growing  in  patios,  sidewalks,  driveways  and 
similar  locations  Tftiere  neither  grass  nor  weeds  are  wanted. 

When  using  chemical  weed  killers,  always  remember  to  follow  directions 
on  the  label. 

Cultural  practices  will  also  help  to  control  weeds.  Regular  mowing  dis- 

coureiges  broad,  upright  weeds,  and  fertilization  will  help  bluegrass  crowd  out  weedy 

competitors. 
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trom  Extension.  Editorial  Office 
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FARM  FILLERS 


Maneb  pr  zineb  will  control  four  diseases,    early  blight, 
septoria  leaf  spot,    anthracnose  and  late  blight  in.  tomatoes,    reports  a 
University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist. 


********** 


American  farmers  can  expect  their  total  1959  net  farm  incomes 
to  drop  about  $1  billion  below  last  year,  says  a  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  economist.   This  decline  will  be  due  Isirgely  to  increased 
costs  and  reduced  Soil  Bank  payments. 


********** 


Every  year  clothes  moths  and  carpet  beetles  cause  damage 
ranging  from  $200  million  to  $500  million,  in  the  United  States. 


********** 


Illinois  student  milk  consumption,  under  the  National  School 

Lunch  Program  and  the  Special  School  Milk  Program  reached  a  record  high 

in.  the  1958-59  school  yeeir — averaging  30.3  quarts  of  milk  per  student 
per  year. 


********** 

Rotational  grazing  will  enable  more  cows  to  graze  on  each  acre 
of  pasture. 

********** 

Cracking  of  tomatoes  is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  both 
commercial  growers  and  home  gardeners.  Cracked  tomatoes  bring  extremely 
low  prices  or  cannot  be  sold.   To  combat  this  problem,  University  of 
Illinois  horticultural  researchers  are  attempting  to  develop  crack- 
resistant  varieties. 

********** 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  made  two  grants  totaling  $19,000 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  pur- 
chase nuclear  technology  equipment.   This  grant  will  make  possible  the 
teaching  of  radio-physiology. 
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Farm  News 


II 


JIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  8,  1959 


Schedule  Agronomv  Day  for  June  24 

University  of  Illinois  crop  and  soil  scientisits  will  display 
their  latest  research  on  Agronomy  Day  June  24  at  the  University  agron- 
omy research  farm  at  Urban a. 

M.  B.  Russell,  head  of  the  agronomy  department,  invites  all 
farmers  and  other  interested  persons  to  see  the  research  in  progress 
and  learn  about  the  latest  research  findings. 

During  the  19-stop  tour  visitors  will  see  and  hear  about 
wheat  and  oat  variety  tests;  new  chemicals  for  weed  control;  weed  spray- 
ing equipment;  alfalfa  varieties  and  management  studies;  soybean  spac- 
ing, rates,  and  dates;  soil  fertility  studies;  minimum  tillage;  orchard- 
grass  and  bromegrass  mixtures;  establishing  legumes  with  herbicides; 
dwarf  corn  population,  studies*  use  of  water  by  crops;  alternating  corn 
and  soybeans*  shading  studies  on  corn;  soybean  diseases;  soil  profiles; 
and  the  1959  insect  outlook. 

Also,  visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  world- 
famous  Morrow  plots,  located  near  the  center  of  the  University  campus. 

I         Tours  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  and  continue  through  the  day. 
Visitors  may  bring  picnic  lunches  or  obtain  light  refreshments  at  the 
farm.   The  agronomy  research  farm  is  located  directly  south  of  the  main, 
y  University  campus  at  Champaign- Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  8,  1959 

Store  Fuel  Safely  on  the  Farm 

The  fuels  you  use  on  your  farm  can  be  your  servant,  or  they 
can  do  lots  of  damage.   It  all  depends  on.  how  you  handle  them. 

It  is  the  vapors  from  petroleum  products  that  are  dcingerous, 
according  to  o.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  A  flame,  a  spark  or  even  too 
much  heat  can  ignite  these  vapors.   In  some  cases  explosions  have 
occurred  from  vapors  ignited  several  hundred  feet  away  from  the  point 
where  the  flammable  liquids  were  being  stored  or  handled. 

Here  are  some  precautions  from  Hogsett.   Heed  them  to  help 
protect  yourself  and  your  property. 

Never  refuel  a  tractor  while  the  motor  is  running  or  is  hot. 
Check  fuel  lines  frequently  to  avoid  leaky  connections.   Never  draw  or 
handle  flammable  liquids  in  the  presence  of  an  open,  flame  or  other 
sources  of  ignition. 

An  underground  tank  with  a  piomp  similar  to  the  equipment  used 
in.  service  stations  provides  the  safest  storage  for  large  supplies  of 
tractor  fuels  on  the  farm.  The  next  best  method  is  to  store  gasoline 
supplies  in  a  well-constructed  steel  tank  located  at  least  40  feet  or 
more  from  farm  buildings.  If  a  separate  enclosure  is  used,  it  should 
permit  vapors  to  escape  in  case  of  a  leak  or  spills. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  bring  gasoline  inside,  use  a  red- 
labeled  container  of  an  approved  safety  type.  Never  store  gasoline 
in  a  glass  container, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  8,  1959 

TGE  Causes  Heavy  Pig  Losses 

Transmissible  gastroenteritis,  commonly  known  as  "TGE,"  con- 
tinues to  kill  thousands  of  pigs  every  year.  Dr.  R.  M.  Thomas  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  said  this  week. 

Most  pigs  less  than  10  days  old  will  die  within  a  day  or  two 
if  they  contract  TGE.   Pigs  more  than  three  weeks  old  usually  recover. 
Older  animals  get  the  disease,  but  often,  the  infection  is  so  slight 
that  no  symptoms  show  up. 

TGE  is  a  highly  contagious  virus  disease  that  often  sweeps 
through  exposed  swine  within  a  few  days  after  it  is  introduced.  The 
symptoms  are  scours  and  vomiting. 

The  disease  spreads  from  farm  to  farm  when,  infected  hogs  are 
moved  into  healthy  herds.  Visitors,  dogs,  birds  and  other  carriers  can 
also  spread  TGE  infection. 

Although  TGE  does  not  permanently  infect  a  hog  lot,  hogs  are 
not  immune  to  the  disease  after  they  recover  from  an  attack.   If  no 
new  infection  is  brought  in,  the  TGE  virus  usually  dies  out  a  few  weeks 
after  the  last  pigs  recover. 

Thomas  points  out  that  there  is  no  successful  treatment  for 
active  cases  of  TGE.  Sulfa,  antibiotics  and  other  drugs  do  not  help. 
The  only  way  to  fight  TGE  is  to  prevent  its  spread. 

For  successful  control,  Thomas  recommends  keeping  new  hogs 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  hogs  on  the  farm  for  three  weeks.   For 
at  least  six  weeks  before  farrowing,  keep  strangers,  stray  animals  and 
birds  away  from  hog  yards  and  farrowing  pens. 
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Add  TGE  Pig  Losses  -  2 

If  TGE  infects  a  herd  including  sows  that  will  farrow  in  less 
than  two  months,  Thomas  advises  isolating  the  sows.   Young  pigs  born, 
before  TGE  runs  its  course  in  the  older  animals  will  almost  certainly 
contract  the  disease.   Then  the  young  pigs  will  often  reinfect  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  starting  another  cycle  of  the  disease. 

When,  any  pigs  show  symptoms  of  TGE,  Thomas  advises  keeping 

the  sick  animals  as  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  as  possible. 

Attendants  caring  for  TGE- infected  pigs  should  take  every  precaution. 

to  keep  from  carrying  the  virus  on  clothing  and  shoes  to  infect  healthy 

pigs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  8,  1959 

FFA  Members  Seek  Star  Fanner  Award 

Only  five  ainbitious  young  men  representing  more  than.  16,000 
Illinois  Future  Farmers  of  America  members  now  remain,  in  competition 
for  the  coveted  Illinois  Star  Farmer  Award. 

The  Illinois  Star  Farmer  citation,  is  the  highest  state  award 
available  to  Illinois  FFA  members.  The  five  finalists  represent  the 
five  FFA  districts  in  Illinois. 

The  winner  of  the  state  Star  Farmer  award  will  receive  the 
honor  during  the  31st  amnual  State  FFA  Convention  June  16-18  at  Spring- 
field. 

The  final  contenders  are  Merle  Hodel,  18,  son  of  Mr.  eind  Mrs. 
Alvin  Hodel  of  Roanoke;  Jerry  Lee  Hoffman,  17,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hoffman  of  Carlock;  Bryan  K.  Koontz,  17,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  M.  Koontz  of  Hillview;  John.  F.  Marten,  16,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Marten  of  Raymond;  and  Richeard  M.  Stallin.gs,  18,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Stallings  of  Carmi. 

Star  Farmer  award  selection  is  based  on  the  over-all  size, 
growth  and  earnings  of  FFA- supervised  farming  activities,  along  with 
general  scholastic  achievement  and  other  school  and  community  activi- 
ties. 

The  Illinois  FFA,  part  of  the  nation-wide  official  organiza- 
tion of  high  school  vocational  agriculture  students,  has  nearly  500 
chapters  throughout  the  state. 

H.  R.  Damisch,  chief  of  Illinois  agricultural  education, 
Springfield,  is  the  official  adviser  to  the  Illinois  FFA. 
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FOR  Ilf/EDIATE  RELEASE 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Mulching  Helps  Ypur  Vegetable  Garden 

by  Norman  F.  Oebker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA- -Mulching  the  soil  around  your  garden  vegetables  helps  to  conserve 
moisture,  prevent  erosion  and  control  veeds.  Mulching  also  keeps  the  soil  cool  in 
hot  weather,  keeps  the  surface  loose  and  friable,  often  adds  organic  matter  to  the 
soil  and  prevents  vegetables  from  becoming  spattered  with  mud. 

A  cool  soil  is  especially  helpful  in  Illinois  because  high  temperatures  in 
midsummer  often  prevent  proper  development  of  roots  of  some  vegetables. 

Mulching  is  simply  covering  the  soil  with  some  protective  material.  Good 
materials  for  mulching  include  leaves,  grass  cuttings,  peat  moss,  sawdust,  ground 
corncobs,  straw,  hay,  shavings,  alximinum  foil,  paper  and  polyethylene  plastic. 

Apply  the  mulch  on  the  soil  after  plants  are  well  established.  It  is 
advisable  to  cultivate  once  or  twice  before  mulching.  Then  you  will  not  need  to 
cultivate  again  that  season. 

Spread  the  material  evenly  over  the  soil  surface  between  the  rows  and 
around  the  plants.  Mulch  thickness  will  depend  on  the  material  and  its  cost.  Such 
mulches  as  leaves  or  straw  are  usually  three  or  four  inches  deep.  A  mulch  of  peat 
moss,  shavings  or  wood  chips  is  seldom  more  than  two  inches  thick. 

Newspapers  eight  or  ten  sheets  thick  also  make  a  fairly  good  mulch.  Use 
small  stones  or  a  band  of  soil  along  the  outer  edge  to  hold  the  papers  in  place. 
Aluminum  foil  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way.  Black  polyethylene  plastic  is  a 
new  idea  in  mulches  that  appears  promising  for  the  home  gaxden.  Sheets  of  the  plas- 
tic are  laid  over  the  garden  soil,  and  vegetables  are  planted  through  holes  in  the 
material.  Special  paper  mulches  treated  with  a  fungicide  and  preservative  are  also 

available. 
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Plastic  tends  to  varm  the  soil  rather  than  cool  it.  This  is  an  advantage 
early  in  the  season,  but  a  disadvantage  later.  Plastic  works  best  in  midsummer  on  such 
crops  as  tomatoes  that  will  shade  the  mulch  surface.  This  shading  will  prevent  the 
soil  from  becoming  too  warm. 

Most  mulches,  except  alxminum  and  plastic,  cause  a  nitrogen  deficiency  to 
develop.  This  deficiency  develops  because  the  organism  causing  organic  matter 
(mulching  material)  to  decompose,  uses  nitrogen.  That's  why  it's  a  good  idea  to 
apply  extra  nitrogen  before  mulching.  When  plants  tend  to  have  light  green  or  yel- 
lowish leaves,  apply  about  1/2  pound  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  one  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  100  square  feet. 

Mulching  materials  are  available  at  hardware  stores,  construction  con^janies 
and  nurseries,  Organic  materials,  such  as  leaves, are  found  around  the  home. 
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From  Extension  Editorial   office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of   Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

The  number  of  salable  Christmas   trees   in   a  plantation  will  go 
up  from  about  30  percent  of  the   stand  to  85   or  90  percent  with  proper 
shearing. 

*********** 

Research  work  has  shown  that  feeding  a  small  amount  of  vitamin 
C  (ascorbic  acid)  to  laying  hens  in  summer  results  in  fewer  cracked  and 
broken  eggs.   Egg  breakage  in  Illinois  alone  causes  a  $1  million  annual 
loss. 

*********** 

Illinois  is  the  Number  1  producer  of  horse-radish.   And  Madi- 
son and  St.  Clair  counties  produce  more  horse-radish  than  any  other  area 
in  the  United  States. 

*********** 

The  average  age  of  treated  fence  posts  still  in.  service  at 
Sinnissippi  forest  was  about  13  years  compared  with  only  5  years  for 
untreated  posts.  This  study  was  conducted  by  University  of  Illinois 
forest  product  researchers. 

*********** 

Irrigated  pastures  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station 
produced  1  1/4  more  tons  of  dry-matter  forage  per  acre,  increased  graz- 
ing 71  percent,  or  111  more  animal-unit  days,  maintained  ladino  clover 
in  the  stand  and  increased  animal  gains  by  an  average  of  115  pounds  an. 
acre  over  results  obtained  on  nonirrigated  pastures. 

*********** 

Uncommonly  high  gains  were  made  by  both  yearling  and  two-year- 
old  cattle  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on.  self-fed,  complete  pelleted 
rations  last  winter.   One  lot  of  yearlings  and  one  lot  of  two-year-olds 
both  gained  3  1/2  pounds  a  head  daily  during  a  135-day  feeding  trial  on.  a 
ration,  of  40  percent  hay  and  60  percent  concentrate, 

*********** 

One  of  the  best  new  developments   in  hay-making  equipment  is   the 
nechanical  hay  crusher. 
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Farm  News 


IVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  15,  1959 


Schedule  14  ISHIA  Field  Days,  7  Sales  For  This  Suinnier 


Fourteen,  field  days  and  seven  sales  are  scheduled  this  summer 
at  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association  test  stations  throughout 
the  state. 

The  field  days  will  give  swine  growers  a  chance  to  see  how 
performance -testing  work  is  carried  out.  And  at  the  association  sales 
swine  growers  can  choose  from  some  of  the  top  breeding  stock  in.  the 
state. 

Illinois  testing  stations  have  greatly  improved  their  breed- 
ing stock  in  the  past  few  years,  according  to  Terry  Greathouse,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  extension  livestock  specialist. 

Since  1955,  average  daily  gain  on  tested  boars  has  jumped  from 
1.76  to  1.87  pounds;  feed  conversion,  ratio  has  improved,  dropping  from 
336.8  pounds  of  feed  for  every  100  pounds  of  gain,  to  295.6  pounds;  and 
backfat  thickness  has  decreased  from  1.37  to  1.21  inches.  All  of  these 
gains  were  made  through  selection  made  possible  by  test  station  records. 

Here  is  the  schedule  for  field  days  and  sales: 

-more- 
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Add  Field  Day  Schedules  -  2 


Date 


Station 


Time  and  location 


Field  Day  Schedules: 


June  15 

June  15 

June  24 

June  29 

June  29 

June  30 

July  2 

July  16 

July  22 

July  30 

July  31 

August  1 

August  1 

To  be  announced 


LaMoille 
Clark  Co. 
Western  Illinois 
Logan  Co. 
Forrest 
Ford  Co. 

Eastern  Illinois 
Kaskaskia 

Jasper  Co. 
Canrbridge 
Lawrence  Co. 
Southwestern 
Whiteside 
Southern  Illinois 


5:00  p.m.  DST  at 
7:00  p.m.  DST  at 
2:00  to. 9:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m.  DST  at 
7:30  p.m.  DST  at 
7:00  p.m.  DST  at 
7:00  p.m.  DST  at 
7:00  p.m.  DST  at 
1:00  p.m.  DST  at 
9:00  a.m.  DST  at 
1:30  p.m.  DST  at 
2:00  &  7:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m.  DST  at 
Carbondale 


LaMoille 
Martinsville 

DST  at  Macomb 
San,  Jose 
Wing  Station 
Melvin. 
Watseka 
Vandalia 
St.  Maria 
Cainbridge 
Lawrence vi 1 le 
DST  at  Mascoutah 
Sterling 


Sale  Scheduler 


August  1 
August  10 
August  24 
August  26 
August  31 
September  10 
September  12 


Whiteside  at  Sterling 
Western  Illinois  at  Maconib 
Forrest  at  Wing  Station 
Ford  Co.  at  Melvin 
Logan  Co.  at  Lincoln 
Western  Illinois  at  Macomb 
Clark  Co.  at  Martinsville 
LaMoille  to  be  announced 


7:30  p.m.  DST 

7:30  p.m.  DST 

7:30  p.m.  DST 

7:30  p.m.  DST 

7:30  p.m.  DST 

7:30  p.m.  DST 

7:30  p.m.  DST 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  15,  1959 

836  Illinois  Dairymen  Receive  Production  Awards 

National  Honor  Roll  Certificates  were  awarded  to  836  Illinois 
dairy  herds  last  year.   In  earning  the  award  from  the  National  Purebred 
Cattle  Association,  each  of  these  herds  produced  an  average  of  400  or 
more  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  for  the  year. 

The  highest  producing  herd  was  owned  by  Champaign,  County 
dairyman  Robert  Busboom  of  Gifford.   Busboom's  22  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
cows  averaged  12,914  pounds  of  milk  and  599  pounds  of  butterfat — twice 
as  much  as  the  average  Illinois  cow  produces,  according  to  L.  R.  Fryman, 
extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

C.  F.  Nadelhoffer  of  Will  County  had  the  second  highest  pro- 
ducing herd.   His  25  Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss  cows  averaged  13,150 
pounds  of  milk  and  593  pounds  of  butterfat.   Nadelhoffer 's  herd  was  the 
top  Illinois  herd  in.  1957. 

High-producing  herds  by  breed  were  Milking  Shorthorn,  Russell 
Ernst,  Macon  County;  Ayrshire,  Frank  McDonald  and  Son,,  Bureau  County? 
Brown.  Swiss,  Frank  Ochsner,  Stephenson  County;  Guernsey,  Rosewood  Farms, 
Cook  County;  and  Jersey,  Ray  Clancy,  Coles  County. 

Fryman,  explains  that,  although  making  a  high  herd  average  is 
not  the  main  objective  of  DHIA  testing  work,  there  is  a  close  correla- 
tion, between  high  production  and  good  returns.  That  is  why  herds  with 
tiigh  production  are  given  special  recognition,  with  National  Honor  Roll 
-ertificates. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  15,  1959 

New  Insecticides  for  Old  Problem 

Houseflles  are  an  annual  problem.   They  spread  diseases  and 
annoy  both  animal  and  man.   But  every  so  often  researchers  develop  new 
and  better  insecticides  to  help  farmers  battle  these  pests. 

For  1959  housefly  control,  entomologists  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  are  recommending  malathion, 
diazinon  or  korlan. 

These  residual  sprays  may  be  used  in  all  livestock  shelters 
and  aroxind  the  house.  Malathion  and  korlan.  are  relatively  safe,  but 
diazinon  is  more  toxic  and  requires  greater  caution.   Neither  diazinon 
nor  korlan  should  be  applied  directly  to  cmimals.   However,  malathion 
is  suitable  for  such  use  and  will  control  lice  and  mange  on  cattle. 

Diazinon  and  korlan.  will  control  houseflies  for  three  to  five 
weeks;  malathion,  for  one  to  two  weeks.   For  best  results,  apply  early 
in  the  season. 

All  three  of  these  chemicals  are  sold  under  commercial  trade 
names.   Be  sure  to  follow  directions  and  precautions  listed  on  the  con- 
tainers . 

Although  these  insecticides  will  effectively  control  house- 
flies,  they  are  only  a  supplement  to  good  sanitation.   Moist,  decaying 
organic  materials,  such  as  rotting  straw,  manure  and  garbage,  attract 
houseflies  and  provide  ideal  conditions  for  egg-laying  and  maggot  sur- 
vival.  Proper  disposal  of  such  material  will  greatly  reduce  fly  popu- 

L 

lations. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENEBS 

FOI?  IMMEDIA3E  RELEASE 

Keeping  Cut  Plovers  Fresh 

"by  J.  R.  Kanip 
Floricultvirist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA — Many  home  owners  with  flover  gardens  are  probahly  wondering  how 
to  keep  their  cut  flowers  fresh. 

The  first  step  begins  when  the  flowers  are  cut.  Always  use  a  sharp  knife, 
and  cut  the  steins  with  a  slanting  motion  instead  of  straight  across.  A  slanting  cut 
does  not  damage  the  plant  tissue  and  enables  the  plant  to  take  up  water. 

The  second  step  concerns  the  water  in  which  the  flowers  are  kept.  Research 
has  shown  that  flowers  keep  best  under  acid  conditions.  This  is  true  regardless  of 
temperatures.  In  Illinois,  most  water  sources  (tapwater  in  cities,  wells  or  streams) 
are  alkaline.  Although  the  degree  of  alkalinity  varies,  most  water  supplies  have  a 
pH  value  of  8.  This  means  that  the  water  is  definitely  on  the  alkaline  side. 

To  determine  the  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  water,  the  Central  Scientific 

Company  of  Chicago  markets  an  indicator  paper  under  the  name  of  Hydrion  Paper.  Use 

of  this  paper  is  an  inexpensive  and  satisfactory  way  to  determine  the  pH  of  a  liquid. 

And  it  is  a  desirable  tool  for  every  flower  gardener  to  have.  The  paper  is  usvially 

sold  only  in  bulk  quantities,  but  smaller  supplies  might  be  available  from  florists 

or  garden  clubs. 

If  you  find  that  your  water  is  too  alkaline  for  cut  flowers,  add  some 

citric  acid  to  make  it  more  acid.  How  much  to  use  depends  on  how  alkaline  the  water 

is.  Sulfuric  acid  can  also  be  used,  but  citric  acid  is  less  caustic  and  is  available 

in  most  drugstores. 

The  proper  pH  value  for  cut  flowers  ranges  from  3  to  5.  Any  variation 

from  that  range  will  cause  the  flowers  to  dry  out. 

Reduction  of  the  pH  of  water  does  not  take  the  place  of  commercial  pre- 
servatives that  are  available  at  all  florists.  But  even  with  preservatives  such 

flowers  as  roses  and  stocks  are  short  lived  in  the  home. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Oiling  eggs  seals  the  tiny  pores  in.  the  shells  and  reduces 
loss  of  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  from  the  egg. 

********** 

Dairy  science  staff  members  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
recommend  adding  80  pounds  of  molasses  or  200  pounds  of  corn,  and  cob 
meal  to  each  ton.  of  grass-legume  silage.  Molasses  provides  additional 
sugar  for  proper  bacterial  action.,  and  the  corn  and  cob  meal  prevents 
the  loss  of  natural  sugars  due  to  runoff. 

*********** 

State  laws  set  up  penalties  for  landowners/  tenants,  railroads, 
highway  authorities  and  others  who  do  not  cut  noxious  weeds  growing  on. 
their  properties,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  professor  of 
agricultural  law. 

********** 

A  total  of  836  dairy  herds  in  Illinois  made  an  average  of  400 
or  more  pounds  of  butterfat  during  1958  and  received  National  Honor  Roll 
Certificates  issued  by  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association. 

********** 

Dairy  calves  can  digest  as  much  as  9  percent  butterfat  in  milTc 
But  at  that  rate  they  will  scour  more  than  calves  getting  only  3  percent 
butterfat  in  their  milk  ration. 

*********** 

Illinois  swine  growers  will  have  their  pick  from  more  than  750 
performance-tested  boars  next  fall.   These  boars  are  now  on  test  at  the 
15  swine  testing  stations  located  throughout  Illinois,  They  are  being 
I  tested  for  average  daily  gain,  feed  efficiency,  backf at  thickness  and 
other  highly  desirable  meat- type  traits, 

********** 

Many  fires  of  "undetermined  origin"  may  have  been  caused  by 
neglected  wiring. 
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Farm  News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  22,  1959 


Fit  Your  New  Farnihouge  to  the  Farmstead 


Farm  families  who  plan,  to  build  a  new  home  on.  the  farmstead 
should  remember  that  most  home  plans  now  published  are  for  city  lots. 
These  plans  may  need  some  alterations  before  they  meet  the  special  needs 
of  farm  living,  according  to  Keith  HLnchcliff ,  extension  housing  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In.  most  city-lot  home  plans,  space  is  lacTcing  around  the 
back  entrance  for  work  clothes  storage,  wash-up,  farm  business  records 
and  between-chores  relaxation.  And  there  is  usually  not  enough  general 
storage  for  farm  needs. 

In  looking  for  a  farmhouse  plan,  remember  that  the  house  will 
be  a  \init  among  service  buildings,  yards,  lots  and  driveways.  A  good 
arrangement  allows  ready  access  to  and  a  clear  view  of  the  farmstead 
from  the  work  area  of  the  house. 

The  leaflet,  "Hov;  to  Fit  Your  Farmhouse  to  Your  Farmstead, " 

and  other  farmhouse  plans  that  take  m.ost  of  the  special  farm  needs  into 

consideration  are  available  at  your  county  farm  adviser's  office  and  at 

the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in.  Urbana. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Keep  Trees  and  Shrubs  Green  During  the  Summer 

by  Harleigh  Kemmerer 
Specialist  in  Landscape  Gardening,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA— If  you  want  to  keep  your  trees  and  shrubs  healthy  sind  growing 
this  summer,  they'll  need  lots  of  care  and  attention. 

First,  give  them  plenty  of  water.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted  this  spring 
particularly  need  water  throughout  the  summer.  Soak  the  soil  at  least  one  foot 
deep.  Watering  once  every  10  days  should  give  the  plants  adequate  moisture. 

\Ihen  watering  trees  and  shrubs,  lay  a  hose  at  the  base  of  the  plant  and 
let  it  run  slowly  for  three  or  four  hours.  Or,  better  still,  use  a  root  soaker 
that  places  water  directly  in  the  soil.  This  gadget  hooked  to  your  hose  will  soak 
the  plants  thoroughly  without  runoff. 

You  can  also  use  the  root  soaker  to  water  well-established  trees  and 
shrubs.  But  they  will  not  need  water  very  often.  A  good  soaking  is  advisable 
whenever  a  week  of  hot  weather  occurs  without  rain. 

Mulches  help  to  conserve  moisture.  You  can  reduce  the  need  to  apply  water 
}|  by  putting  a  two-inch  layer  of  ground  corncobs  or  one  inch  of  peat  moss  on  the 
soil  surface.  The  mulch  keeps  the  soil  mellow  and  in  good  condition  to  absorb 
moisture.  It  also  helps  to  prevent  weeds. 

Weeds  often  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  also  compete  for  moisture  eind  nutrients.  If  your  mulch  doesn't  keep  weeds 
down,  pull  them  or  chop  them  out  with  a  hoe.  But  don't  dig  too  deep  with  a  hoe  or 
'  you  will  disturb  the  small,  fibrous  feeder  roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
j         Insects  and  diseases  will  cause  a  lot  of  damage  this  yeax.  Red  spider 
mites  will  be  particularly  damaging  to  evergreens.  To  control  them,  wash  down  ever- 
greens with  a  forceful  jet  of  water  once  a  week.  Or  use  sprays  of  aramite,  ortho- 
mite  or  ovatran. 
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Add  Tips  for  Illinois  Gardeners  -  2 

Bagvrorms  also  are  damaging  to  evergreens  and  deciduous  plants.  They  cravl 
over  the  plants,  'eating  foliage  as  they  go.  Lead  arsenate  or  malathion  will  control 
them. 

Pests  on  roses  can  easily  be  controlled  hy  dusting  or  spraying  with  all- 
piirpose  pesticides.  Be  sure  to  apply  the  materials  at  least  once  a  week.  In  other 
words,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
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From  Extension.  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
iMiversity  of  Illinois 
urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Weed  cows  are  poor  producers  that  fail  to  put  enough  milk  into 
the  bucket  or  bulk  tank  to  pay  their  way.  These  profit  losers  may  go 
unnoticed  unless  individual  production,  records  are  available  to  point 
out  the  poor  producers. 

********** 

When  cutting  flowers /  always  use  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the 
stems  with  a  slanting  motion,  instead  of  straight  across.  A  slanting 
cut  does  not  damage  the  plant  tissue  and  enables  the  plant  to  take  up 
water. 

********** 

Plastic  hose  has  worked  as  well  as  stainless  steel  for  pipe- 
line milking  systems  in  experiments  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

********** 

Boars  in.  Illinois  swine  testing  stations  gained  1,87  pounds 
a  day  last  year  compared  with  1.76  pounds  in.  1955.  The  amount  of  feed 
needed  for  100  pounds  of  gain  has  dropped  from  336,8  to  295.6  pounds. 

********** 

The  top-producing  dairy  herd  in  Illinois  Dairy  Herd  Improve- 
ment Associations  last  year  averaged  12,914  pounds  of  milk  and  599 
pounds  of  butter fat  per  cow — twice  as  much  as  the  average  Illinois  cow. 

********** 

For  1959  housefly  control,  entomologists  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  are  recommending  malathion, 
diazinon  or  korlan.   Proper  disposal  of  decaying  organic  materials, 
rotting  straw,  manure  and  garbage  will  greatly  reduce  fly  populations. 

********** 

Farmers  average  a  10  percent  loss  of  grain  in  storage  to  in- 
sects every  year. 
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Farm  News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Star  Farmer  Award  Climaxes  FFA  Convention 

SPRINGFIELD — The  awarding  of  the  Illinois  Star  Farmer  degree 
:l  to  Jerry  Lee  Hoffman^  McLean  county,  climaxed  the  31st  annual  State 
FFA  Convention  in,  Springfield  June  16-20. 

The  degree  is  presented  annually  to  the  FFA  member  with  the 
most  outstanding  farming  program.   School,  church  and  community  activ- 
H  ities  are  also  considered.   The  Illinois  FFA  is  the  official  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  16,000  farm  youths  enrolled  in.  vocational  agricul- 
ture. 

Other  finalists  in  the  competition  included  the  four  state 
district  Star  Farmers.   They  are  John  Marten,  Raymond?  Richard  M. 
S tailings,  Carmi;  Bryan  Koontz,  Roodhouse;  and  Merle  Hodel,  Roanoke. 

New  State  Officers 
Gwinner  Snyder,  19-year-old  farm  youth  from  Moweaqua,  Shelby 
county,  will  head  the  1959-60  slate  of  officers.   Young  Snyder  served 
as  state  secretary- treasurer  this  past  year. 

The  new  vice-president  is  Bob  Bolin,  Kankakee.   Gary  Fisher, 
Tolono,  will  handle  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer,  and  Merle  Hodel, 
Roanoke,  will  serve  as  reporter.  . 

-more- 
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Add  FFA  Convention  -  2 

During  Wednesday's  session,  of  the  convention.  Sycamore  was 
named  the  top  FFA  chapter  in  the  state.   And  the  Huntley  chapter  won. 
the  chapter  cooperation,  award  and  a  week's  fishing  trip  to  Canada. 
Sponsoring  the  Canadian  trip  for  five  boys  and  their  vo-ag  teacher, 
Don  Barrett,  is  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

The  Tonica  chapter  captured  the  Safety  Award  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  have  done  in  promoting  farm,  home  and  community 
safety.   Tonica  also  received  this  award  in  1957. 

Two  young  men  shared  honors  in.  the  efficient  milk  production 
contest.   Jim  Manthe,  Sheffield,  and  Leslie  Howard,  Dundee,  each  re- 
ceived a  plaque  and  $100  from  the  Sealtest  Company  in  Peoria.   Selec- 
tion of  winners  in,  this  contest  is  based  on  efficiency  of  their  dairy 
operations . 

Public  Speaking  Champ 

Dick  Peters,  a  slight  young  man  from  Quincy,  walked  away  with 
top  honors  in.  the  public  speaking  contest  Wednesday  night.  Peters  tri- 
umphed over  two  other  semifinalists,  David  Harkness  of  Dekalb  and  Tom 
Heinhorst,  Easton.  Peters'  topic  for  his  10-minute  talk  was  "Conserva- 
tion, or  Ruin. "  Harkness  discussed  vertical  integration;  and  Heinhorst, 
contract  farming. 

Winner  of  the  extemporaneous  speaking  crown,  was  Richard 
Carlson,  Alwood  FFA  chapter.  Carlson  spoke  on  "Grassland  Farming." 
Runners-up  in  this  contest  were  George  Brown,  Waverly,  and  Bob  Brandt, 
Rock  Falls.   Each  boy  was  given.  10  minutes  in.  which  to  prepare  a  five- 
minute  talk. 

More  than.  1, 500  FFA  members  attended  the  three-day  convention . 
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Farm  News 


hJIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  V7EEK  OF   JUtlE    29,    1959 


Farmers  Face  Discounts  on  Mixed  Wheat 


J 


I4any  Illinois  farmers  will  again  face  needless  price  dis- 
counts on  the  wheat  they  sell  this  year,  according  to  L.  F.  stice. 
University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  economist.   These  discounts, 
ranging  up  to  S  cents  a  bushel,  are  often  assessed  against  wheat  that 
grades  "mixed. " 

Stice  points  out  that  official  grade  standards  classify  wheat 

as  mixed  if  it  contains  more  than  10  percent  of  another  class  of  wheat. 

Since  Illinois  farmers  produce  both  hard  red  winter  and  soft  red  winter 

wheat,  these  wheats  often  get  mixed.   Even,  though  they  look  much  alike, 
their  flours  perform  differently  in  baking. 

Soft  red  winter  wheat  is  ideal  for  cakes,  cookies  and  dough- 
nuts.  But  hard  red  winter  wheat  makes  much  better  flour  for  bread. 
Flour  millers  blend  hard  and  soft  wheat,  but  they  must  start  with  pure 
classes  of  wheat  to  make  the  highest  quality  flour.   For  this  reason 
prices  offered  for  mixed  wheat  are  usually  lower  than  the  price  of 
either  hard  or  soft  wheat. 

To  avoid  the  mixed  wheat  problem,  Stice  suggests  that  farmers 
in  a  trade  area  produce  only  one  class  of  wheat.  t'Jhen  both  types  are 
grown  in  the  same  community,  grain  dealers  often  cannot  take  time  at 
harvest  to  grade  all  lots  completely,  and  they  may  not  have  enough 
space  to  bin  each  class  separately.   Farmers  are  the  eventual  losers, 
so  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  cooperate  in  getting  a  one-class  wheat 
community,  Stice  emphasizes. 

Plant  breeders  have  developed  several  varieties  of  both  soft 
and  hard  wheat  that  do  well  in  Illinois.   Farm  advisers,  seedsmen  and 
grain  dealers  can  help  select  the  best  adapted  variety  for  the  partic- 
ular area. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF   JUNE    29,    1959 

Take  Extra  Precaution.  During  Having  Season 

Farm  accidents  are  most  likely  to  happen  during  haying  sea- 
son.  The  peak  of  farm  accidents  is  reached  in.  July  and  August,  says 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  Iftiiversity  of  mi- 
ne's College  of  Agriculture.  Therefore,  you  must  take  extra  precau- 
tion during  that  season,  of  the  year  to  avoid  those  preventable 
accidents . 

Haying  machinery  is  especially  dangerous,  because  it  is  usu- 
ally operated  with  high-speed  chains  or  belts  and  cutting  mechanism. 
The  following  safety  suggestions  will  help  you  reduce  the  hazards  of 
haying  and  avoid  disastrous  accidents? 

1.  Carefully  check  such  equipment  as  hitches,  ropes,  pul- 
leys, lifts,  hayracks  and  ladders  for  possible  defects.   Put  loft 
floors  in  good  repair,  and  guard  hay  chutes. 

2.  Make  stops  and  starts  gradual  and  slow  in  all  your  haying 
operations. 

3.  Stop  machinery  and  throw  it  out  of  gear  before  you  oil, 
adjust  or  unclog.  Keep  safety  guards  in  place  at  all  times. 

4.  Always  put  those  dangerous  pitchforks  in.  plain  sight  of 
all  workers.  Never  throw  a  pitchfork. 

5.  Do  not  v/ear  loose  or  ragged  clothing  that  may  easily 
catch  in  moving  machinery. 

6.  Remember  that  damp  hay  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
farm  fires.  Be  sure  that  your  hay  is  well  cured  before  it  is  stored 
in.  the  barn.  Check  regularly  for  several  weeks  for  signs  of  heating 
in.  stored  hay. 
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FOR  BMEDIATE  RELEASE 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Care  of  Strawberry  Patch  After  Bearing  Season 

by  Frank  W.  Owen 
Pniit  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBAKA--By  this  time  most  strawberry  plants  have  finished  producing 
berries.  The  question  now  facing  home  gardeners  is:  "What  do  I  do  with  the 
plants?" 

First  of  all,  it  shotild  be  ejcpleiined  that  strawberry  patches  can  pro- 
duce fruit  for  several  years  if  they  are  properly  cared  for.  This  means  that 
diseases,  weeds  and  overcrowding  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Otherwise  the  patch 
will  produce  only  small  berries  and  small  yields. 

Renovating  action  taken  now  will  help  to  keep  your  patch  near  its  pro- 
duction peak  for  several  years. 

First,  mow  off  the  tops  of  all  berry  plants.  Use  a  rotary  mower,  farm 
sickle  mower  or  lawn  mower.  Set  the  blade  high  enough  to  avoid  damaging  the 
crowns.  You  jvist  want  to  remove  the  leaves. 

Then  rake  up  all  leaves,  old  straw  and  other  debris  and  burn  them. 

To  prevent  overcrowding,  narrow  the  rows  to  6  to  12  inches  in  width. 
Use  a  plow,  roto-tlller,  garden  disk  or  hand  hoe.  Try  to  destroy  all  plant  growth 
beyond  the  6-  to  12- inch  width. 

Remove  all  weeds  left  in  the  narrowed  row. 

The  next  step  is  fertilization.  For  one  acre,  broadcast  500  to  700 
pounds  of  5-10-5  or  a  similar  fertilizer  over  the  entire  acre.  Or  use  5  potinds 
of  5-10-5  for  every  100  feet  of  row. 

Soak  the  soil  until  the  moist\ire  level  is  6  inches  deep.  The  best  way 
is  to  let  a  hose  run  slowly  over  the  grotind.  In  addition,  water  the  patch 
throughout  the  summer  whenever  it's  dry. 

-more- 
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Add  Tips  For  Illinois  Gardeners  -  2 

Also,  ciiltivate  whenever  veeds  sprout  through  the  soil. 

Allow  runner  plants  to  root  as  they  form  during  the  rest  of  the  growing 
season.  Rows  should  increase  to  a  width  of  l8  to  2k  inches.  After  this  width  is 
reached,  remove  all  runner  plants  that  form  thereafter. 

Check  the  patch  often  for  signs  of  insects  or  disease.  Spray  accord- 
ingly. A  spray  schedule  is  available  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  Write  to 
Department  of  Horticxilture,  12^^  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana. 

Most  diseases  will  kill  or  stunt  plants.  And  some  diseases,  such  as 
red  stele,  reqiilre  replanting  with  resistant  varieties.  Leaf  diseases  can  be 
partly  controlled  by  yearly  renovation. 
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Farm  News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  6,  1959 


Set  July  19-25  as  Farm  Safety  Week 

The  nation,  will  observe  the  week  of  July  19-25  as  National 
Farm  Safety  Week  by  proclamation  of  President  Eisenhower, 

Because  needless  accidents  continue  to  kill  thousands  of 
farm  people  every  year  and  more  than.  1  1/4  million  farm  residents 
were  injured  last  year,  the  President  urgently  requests  every  farm  res- 
ident to  cooperate  in  an.  effort  to  make  1959  as  accident  free  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  chances  of  being  killed  on.  the  job  are  more  than  three 
times  as  great  for  an  agricultural  worker  as  for  an  industrial  worker, 
says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist,  itoiversity  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.   The  loss  due  to  farm  accidents,  including 
property  and  equipment,  is  estimated  at  more  than  one  billion,  dollars 
annually. 

Of  the  fatal  accidents  to  farm  people  in,  1958,  as  many  oc- 
curred in.  and  around  the  house  as  on  the  rest  of  the  farm.   Falls  due 
; to  clutter  or  poor  housekeeping  are  the  principal  cause  of  death  from 
home  accidents. 

This  is  the  16th  year  in.  which  National  Farm  Safety  Week  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  National  Safety  Coxincil  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in.  cooperation  with  state  and  county  safety  committees, 
farm  organizations,  farm  press  and  radio  and  many  other  groups  inter- 
ested in.  agriculture. 


"Safety  Makes  Sense." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

A  Hot-Weather  Gardening  Tip:  Sit  in  Cool  Shade 

by  H.  R.  Kemmerer 
Landscape  Gardening  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA — ^With  the  90-degree  veather  that's  broiling  most  of  Illinois,  the 
best  gardening  advice  we  can  give  is  just  to  sit  in  the  shade.  But  do  not  sit  idling. 
Oh,  no! 

From  your  vantage  point  under  the  maple,  check  your  garden  and  landscaping. 
How  about  those  annuals?  Is  their  color  pattern  too  monotonous?  If  so,  make  a 
mental  note  to  buy  different  colors  next  spring.  Do  the  weeds  look  more  vigorous 
than  the  flowers?  A  ground  corn-cob  mulch  about  2  to  i»-  inches  deep  would  help  to 
control  those  weeds  and  also  conserve  moisture. 

What  about  that  vacant  spot  next  to  the  neighbor's  garage?  A  summer- 
blooming  shrub  or  two  would  look  mighty  nice  in  there.  Make  another  mental  note  to 
buy  some  next  fall  or  spring. 

Check  your  lawn.  Does  it  need  a  dose  of  nitrogen?  Or,  more  possibly,  a 
good  drink  of  water?  The  best  way  to  water  lawns  is  just  to  let  the  water  run  slowly- 
over  the  ground.  Sprinkling  will  help  if  the  sprinkler  distributes  a  large  volume 
of  water. 

What  about  a  patio?  You've  probably  often  wished  you  had  a  nice  patio  like 
]the  Joneses'  where  you  could  entertain  friends.  VJhile  you're  sipping  a  lemonade, 
decide  where  it  should  be  located.  Then  staxt  figtiring  the  material  and  equipment  you 
will  need. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  sloping  area  of  the  lawn  is  beginning  to  erode? 
Or  maybe  that  the  hot  sun  is  drying  it  out?  A  ground  cover  like  purple  leaf  euonymus, 
a  woody-type  plant  that  grows  about  a  foot  high,  will  stop  the  erosion  and  prevent  the 
soil  from  drying.  During  the  winter  it  tvims  a  purplish-red. 

-more- 
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Add  Tips  for  Illinois  Gardeners  -  2 
f 

By  now  you  should  "be  thoroughly  relaxed  and  refreshed.  When  cool  veather 

rolls  around,  you  can  start  vorking  on  your  new  ideas. 

Incidentally,  if  you  do  not  have  a  shade  tree,  this  is  the  ideal  time  to 

decide  vhei«  one  or  two  would  help  to  shade  the  house--and  you! 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Oat  fields  throughout  southern  and  central  Illinois  are  suf- 
fering serious  damage  from  yellow  dwarf  disease  this  sununer.   Five 
species  of  aphids,  including  the  greenbug,  are  responsible  for  spread- 
ing the  disease.   First  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  as  faint 
yellowish-green,  blotches  near  the  leaf  tip. 

********** 

Clintland  50,  Clintland  and  Newton  appear  to  be  the  stiff est 
strawed  oat  varieties  recommended  at  present  by  University  of  Illinois 
agronomists.   They  mature  at  about  the  same  time  as  Clinton.   Minhafer 
and  Clintland  60  have  better  rust  resistance  than,  other  varieties  now 
being  recommended. 

********** 

Dairy  cattle  make  efficient  use  of  high-moisture  corn.   But 
it  is  not  superior  in  feeding  value  to  regular  corn,  according  to  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  dairy  scientists. 

********** 

One- third  of  all  tractor  fatalities  occur  on.  public  roads. 

********** 

Fireblight  disease  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Illinois 
is  not  a  major  pear- producing  state.   And  this  disease  is  perhaps  more 
prevalent  in.  Illinois  than  in  other  states. 

********** 

Official  grade  standards  classify  wheat  as  mixed  if  it  con- 
tains more  than.  10  percent  of  another  class  of  wheat, 

********** 

July  13  is  the  date  for  the  4-H  judging  contests  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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NEVIfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  13,  1959 

Fifth  Annual  Safety  Field  Day  July  23 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  is  sponsoring  an  all-day 
Safety  Field  Day  July  23  at  the  Exposition  Gardens  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
according  to  O,  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  farm  and  home  safety 
specialist.  Registration  will  begin  at  9r30  a.m.  daylight  saving  time, 
and  the  program  will  start  at  lOrOO  o'clock. 

The  main  objective  of  -Uie  Safety  Field  Day  is  to  give  those 
who  have  or  may  have  responsibility  for  local  safety  programs  a  chance 
to  become  familiar  with  demonstrations,  exhibits  and  other  safety  ma- 
terial available  for  use  in  local  areas.  The  program  will  also  show 
and  explain,  the  need  for  more  farm  and  home  safety  for  the  general 
public. 

After  registration  there  will  be  numerous  safety  exhibits  to 
view.   George  Perisho,  Peoria  County  farm  adviser,  will  welcome  the 
group  at  10:00  a,m.   Before  lunch  there  will  be  demonstrations  on.  safe 
farm  and  home  living  and  the  safe  use  of  home  appliances,  as  well  as  a 
demonstration,  on  what  to  do  while  waiting  for  the  fire  truck  to  arrive. 

After  lunch  a  new  method  of  artificial  respiration  and  a 

firearm  safety  demonstration  will  be  shown.  A  fire  truck  will  unload 
all  of  its  equipment  and  explain  what  the  fire  squad  can  do  besides 
put  out  a  fire.   The  various  types  of  fire  extinguishers  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. A  regular  farm  tractor  will  be  tipped  over,  and  there  will 
be  a  breaking-distance  demonstration. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Field  Day  will  help  to  explain,  why 
farm  and  home  safety  is  so  greatly  needed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  13,  1959 

Wheat  Price  Has  Little  Effect  on.  Bread  Price 

Lower  Wheat  prices  would  have  little  effect  on  the  retail 
price  of  bread,   L.  F.  stice,  university  of  Illinois  grain,  marketing 
economist,  reports  that  consumers  are  now  paying  5  or  6  cents  more  for 
a  loaf  of  bread  than  they  paid  10  years  ago.  But  during  the  same  time 
the  amount  the  farmer  receives  for  the  wheat  in  a  pound  loaf  of  white 
bread  has  dropped  from  2.6  to  2.4  cents. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  little  effect  on  bread  prices  because 
ttxe   value  of  the  wheat  in.  a  loaf  of  bread  is  such  a  small  part  of  the 
total  cost,  Stice  cites  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  show- 
ing that  in  a  loaf  of  bread  selling  for  19,3  cents  the  farm  value  of 
wheat  is  only  2.4  cents,  and  the  lard  and  sugar,  .6  cent.  So  the 
farmer  gets  only  about  3  cents  for  the  ingredients  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Grain  elevators,  transportation  agencies  and  processors  of 
non-flour  ingredients  get  about  1  1/2  cents,  flour  mills  get  about  1/2 
cent,  grocers  get  about  3  cents  and  bakers  get  about  11  cents.   These 
charges  for  marketing  and  baking  add  up  to  16  1/2  cents  a  loaf,  or  84 
percent  of  the  retail  price  of  the  bread.   The  farm  value  of  the  in- 
gredients is  only  16  percent  of  the  price, 

Stice  points  out  that  during  the  past  10  years  changes  in. 
marketing  charges  have  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  drop  in  wheat 
price  on.  the  retail  price  of  bread.  The  baker's  and  wholesaler's  share 
has  jumped  from  6,3  to  11.2  cents.   The  grocer's  handling  margin  has 
risen  from  2.4  to  3,1  cents.   The  elevator  and  transportation,  margin 
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Add  Wheat  Price  -  2 

has  jumped  from  1.2  to  1.4  cents,  rail  rates  on  grains  increasing  70 
percent.   The  flour  miller's  charges  have  remained  .6  cent.   Total 
raarketing  and  processing  charges  for  a  loaf  of  bread  have  therefore 
jximped  5.8  cents  in  the  past  10  years.  Since  the  farm  value  of  ingre- 
dients has  decreased  .4  cent,  the  net  price  increase  of  the  typical 
loaf  of  bread  from  1948  to  1958  is  5.4  cents  a  loaf. 

These  opposite  trends  in  bread  prices  and  marketing  charges 
compared  with  the  value  of  bread  ingredients  has  caused  many  wheat 
producers  to  advocate  a  govenment  program  under  which  farmers  would 
receive  a  higher  price  for  wheat  going  into  bread  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts.  Stice  says  their  argument  is  correct  that  higher  wheat  prices 
should  have  little  effect  on  bread  prices. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Vacation  Lawn  and  Garden  Care 

by  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Horticxjltxire 

URBANA — Summer  vacations  reqixire  much  planning  and  preparation,  but  lavne 
and  gardens  are  often  overlooked. 

Wise  home  ovners  always  leave  their  lawns  looking  neat  and  tidy.  If  they 
plan  to  be  absent  for  two  or  more  weeks,  they  arrange  for  someone  to  mow  and  water 
the  grass.  This  practice  is  important  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  lawn  is  easier  to 
care  for  upon  its  owner's  return.  And,  second,  neat  lawns  indicate  that  someone  is 
at  home  and  thereby  discourage  would-be  burglars. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  follow  if  you  are  planning  a  summer  vacation: 

1.  Arrange  for  a  neighbor  to  mow  and  water  the  lawn  during  your  absence, 
perhaps  you  can  return  the  favor  when  he  takes  a  vacation. 

2.  Edge  all  sidewalks,  flower  beds  and  borders  before  leaving. 

3.  Trim  formal  hedges.  Otherwise  they'll  grow  too  much  during  the  warm 
and  humid  summer  months.  Also,  trim  and  shape  evergreens. 

h.     Weed  the  lawn  and  flower  beds  thoroughly. 

5.  Apply  a  mulch,  one  or  two  inches  deep,  in  annual  flower  beds.  Mulching 
wi3J.  conserve  moisture  and  discovirage  weeds. 

6.  Pick  the  annual  flowers  that  are  in  full  bloom.  Arrange  for  someone  to 
pick  the  flowers  that  bloom  during  your  absence. 

7«  If  you  have  a  vegetable  garden,  weed  it  throiighly  and  give  it  a  good 

watering  before  you  leave.  If  vegetables  will  be  maturing  while  you  are  on  vacation, 

ask  a  neighbor  to  harvest  them.  He'll  be  more  than  willing  to  oblige. 

8.  Move  potted  plants  inside  the  house  to  one  of  the  cooler  rooms.  Arrange 
for  someone  to  water  them  too. 
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From  Extension.  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

The  current  spring  pig  crop  is  the  largest  since  1951.  All 
regions  of  the  country  showed  increases.   If  farmers  carry  through  their 
intentions  for  farrowing  8  percent  more  sows  this  fall  than,  they  did 
last  year,  the  total  1959  pig  crop  will  be  the  third  largest  on  record, 
exceeded  only  by  1942  and  1943. 

************ 

Horn,  flies  may  be  easily  controlled  by  providing  a  back  rub- 
ber for  cattle. 

*********** 

A  four-year  study  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station 
found  no  advantages  for  deep-tilling  corn  down,  to  a  depth  of  20  inches. 

*********** 

Illinois  farmers'  records  show  that  beef  and  dairy  herds  and 
feeder  cattle,  hog  and  poultry  enterprises  returned  more  income  in 
1958  than  in  1957.   Only  sheep  flocks  returned  less  income. 

*********** 

Research  at  the  Uhiversity  of  Illinois  shows  that  farmers  can 
lot  depend  on  pasture  rotation  to  control  stomach  worms  and  other  round- 
i\rorms  in  sheep.   It  was  found  that  the  microscopic  larvae  of  stomach 
ffoxras   live  longer  on  the  ground  than,  had  previously  been,  supposed. 

*********** 

Losses  are  much  less  when  oats  and  wheat  break  over  shortly 
before  harvest  than.  when,  lodging  occurs  soon,  after  heading,  according 
to  University  of  Illinois  tests. 

********** 

Fruit  trees  grown  on.  manganese- toxic  soils  often  accumulate 
20  to  50  times  the  amount  of  this  element  they  need  for  normal  growth. 
Such  soils  may  be  found  in.  southern  Illinois,  where  the  excessive  man- 
ranese  severely  injures  the  trees  and  often,  kills  them. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

High-moisture  com.  stored  in.  conventional  silos  is  about  equal 
to  dry  corn  in.  feeding  value,  according  to  a  recent  University  of  Illi- 
nois study. 

********** 

With  Illinois  pastures  showing  the  effects  of  dry  weather, 
dairy  herds  will  need  additional  feed  and  a  higher  level  of  protein  to 
maintain  present  production,  levels.   To  be  fully  effective,  supplemental 
feeding  should  be  started  before  production  begins  to  fall,  advise  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  dairy  specialists. 

********** 

Stilbestrol,  one  of  several  feed  additives  on  the  market  to- 
day for  fattening  cattle,  has  given  the  most  consistent  benefit  of  all 
feed  additives  tested  in  recent  years. 

********** 

The  price  of  wheat  has  little  effect  on  bread  prices  because 
the  value  of  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  is  such  a  small  part  of  the 
total  cost,  reports  a  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  economist. 

********** 

While  you  are  on  vacation,  this  summer,  leave  your  lawn,  looking 
neat  and  tidy.  A  well-kept  lawn,  indicates  that  someone  is  home  and  dis- 
courages would-be  burglars. 

********** 

Average  experimental  results  with  tranquilizers  in  fattening 
rations  for  cattle  have  not  shown,  that  they  improve  average  daily  gain, 
or  feed  efficiency. 
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MElMfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


INIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


PCai  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  20,  1959 

Careless  Use  of  Weed  Killers  Causes  Serious  Injury 

Fanners  and  home  owners  using  2,4-D  weed  killer  may  severely 
injure  other  broadleaf  crops  and  ornamental  plants  if  they  do  not  use 
extreme  care  when,  applying  this  useful  but  deadly  chemical. 

Tomatoes,  snap  beans,  soybeans,  melons,  grapes,  roses,  chrys- 
anthemums, redbud  trees  and  birch  trees  are  especially  sensitive  to 
2,4-D.   In,  some  cases  they  are  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  the  com- 
mon broadleaf  weeds. 

Plants  may  be  injured  or  killed  if  they  are  sprayed  directly 
with  2,4-D  or  if  exposed  to  its  mist  or  vapor,  according  to  M.  B.  Linn, 
University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist.   Injury  may  also  be  caused  by 
percolation  of  2,4-D  through  the  soil  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Plants  may  be  exposed  to  injury  in  several  ways.  A  sprayer 
operator  may  overshoot  the  weeds  along  a  roadside  or  fence  row  and  hit 
the  adjacent  crop.   Or  plants  may  be  exposed  to  mist  when  the  sprayer 
is  not  correctly  operated. 

Trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  garden  vegetables  may  be  injvired 
by  the  vapor  when  lawns,  parks,  cemeteries  and  other  grass  areas  are 
sprayed  with  high-volatile  esters.   This  injury  may  occur  a  considerable 
distance  from  where  the  spraying  was  done. 

Exposure  through  the  soil  may  occur  if  excessive  amounts  of 
the  chemical  are  sprayed  on  the  soil  close  to  trees  and  shrubs.  Damage 
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Add  Careless  Use  of  Weed  Killers  ~  2 

may  also  be  caused  by  spraying  on.  slopes  that  permit  the  sprayed  chem- 
ical to  be  carried  to  the  base  of  the  plants  by  surface  water. 

To  prevent  injury,  Uhiversity  of  Illinois  research  workers 
malce  these  recommendations: 

Plan,  your  spraying  operations  so  that  wind  and  air  currents 
will  not  carry  the  weed  killer  mist  in,  the  general  direction  of  suscep- 
tible crops. 

Do  not  use  the  high-volatile  esters  of  2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T 
unless  you  thoroughly  understand  the  dangers  of  using  them.  Do  not  use 
any  form  of  these  herbicides  within  one-half  mile  of  sensitive  crops, 
such  as  tomatoes  and  grapes. 

Use  the  flooddLng  type  of  flat-fan  spray  nozzles  if  you  are 
spraying  in  the  vicinity  of  susceptible  crops. 

Use  a  reasonably  high  gallonage  of  water  per  acre  and  as  low 
a  pressure  as  possible — not  over  30  pounds.  Never  try  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  sprayer  by  raising  the  pressure. 

Granular  formulations  of  2,4-D  are  safer  than  liquid  sprays 
to  use  on  lawns  and  other  grass  areas  in  the  neighborhood  of  suscepible 
vegetable  and  ornamental  plants. 

A  new  publication,  "Prevent  2,4-D  Injury  to  Crop  and  Orna- 
mental Plants,"  by  M.  B.  Linn,  F,  VJ.  Slife  and  B.  J.  Butler  has  just 
been,  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  your  county  farm  adviser  or  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
I 
I 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  KEaLEASE 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Summer  Care  of  Vegetable  Gai'dens 

ty  Nornan  F.  Oebker 
University  of  Illinois  Extension  Vegetable  Crops  Specialist 

Many  home  gsurdeners  are  fortimate  to  have  "green  thvmbs."  Everything  they 
plant  seems  to  grow  vigorously  and  produce  bountiful  crops.  However,  those  gardeners 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  can  still  have  productive  vegetable  gardens  if  they  will  fol- 
low a  few  recommended  practices  during  this  svamer. 

Adequate  watering  and  control  of  weeds,  insects  and  diseases  are  the  most 
important  phases  of  garden  care. 

Watering  is  particuleirly  necessary  during  dry  weather.  Soak  the  soil  about 
once  a  week  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 

Weeds,  a  perennial  problem,  are  easily  controlled  by  hoeing  or  cultivating. 
A  two-  to  four- inch  mulch  will  help  to  control  weeds  and  also  conserve  moisture. 
Weeds  harbor  insects  and  diseases  and  compete  with  the  garden  plants  for  moisture  and 
necessary  nutrients. 

Since  there  are  so  many  insects  and  diseases  that  can  attack  vegetable  gar- 
dens, it  is  best  to  first  try  to  identify  them.  Then  call  yo\ir  county  faim  adviser 
and  ask  him  what  spray  or  dust  to  use.  Or  write  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Mum- 
ford  Hall,  Urbana,  and  ask  for  advice. 

If  it  is  ever  necessary  to  control  weeds  in  your  lawn  by  applying  2,4-D, 
take  extreme  precautions  to  see  that  the  spray  does  not  drift.  This  chemical  wi3J. 
kill  a  number  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  It  Is  also  wise  to  use  the  amine  form  of 
i2,^D  rather  than  the  ester  form. 
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NEVIfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


JNIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  21,    1959 

Refrigeration  Intensifies  Egg  Sweatinc^ 

Increased  use  of  refrigeration  has  intensified  the  problem  of 
egg  sweating. 

Ihis  report  comes  from  S.  F.  Ridlen,  University  of  Illinois 
extension  poultry  specialist.  He  explains  that  egg  sweating  is  not  a 
true  sweating  process,  such  as  occurs  in  people  and  animals.  Rather, 
it  occurs  when  eggs  are  colder  than  the  dsw  point  of  surrounding  air. 
This  is  the  same  principle  that  causes  dew  to  form  on  vegetation. 
The  problem  of  egg  sweating  becomes  acute  in  hot,  humid 
weather  when  eggs  are  moved  from  a  cool  holding  room  to  warmer  process- 
ing rooms  or  nonrefrigerated  transportation. 

Egg  sweating  is  harmful  in  several  ways.  First,  it  promotes 
bacteria  and  molds  that  increase  the  chances  of  spoilage.  Moist  eggs 
pick  up  dirt  and  stains  easily  from  handling  and  from  containers. 
Sweating  eggs  are  hard  to  handle.  Time  is  lost  and  breakage  increases 
during  processing. 

Poultrymen.  who  have  an  egg  sweating  problem  can  follow  one  or 
a  combination  of  the  following  measures  to  help  prevent  itr 

1.  Lower  the  temperature  of  the  processing  room. 

2.  Lower  the  humidity  of  the  processing  room. 

3.  Raise  the  temperature  of  the  holding  room.  However,  this 
|<rill  also  increase  interior  quality  break-down  of  the  eggs. 
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Add  Egg  Sweating  -  2 

If  egg  volume  warrants  the  expense,  a  room  air  conditioner  in 
the  processing  room  will  help  to  decrease  egg  sweating  by  lowering  both 
temperature  and  humidity.  Cooler  eggs  can  then  be  moved  into  the  room 
without  sweating. 

A  dehumidifier  in  the  processing  room  would  also  lower  the 
humidity  and  thereby  help  to  prevent  egg  sweating.   It  would  cost  less 
than  an.  air  conditioner,  but  would  not  give  so  much  working  comfort. 

Do  not  use  an  air  conditioner  in  the  egg  holding  room,  or, 
if  you  do,  add  moisture  to  offset  that  being  removed  by  the  air  condi- 
tioner , 
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FOB  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GABDEKERS 

It*s  Time  to  Plant  Pansy  Seed 

by  C.  E.  Ackerman 
FlorlcultTore  Specialist,  Itoiversity  of  Illinoie 

UB6AIIA- -These  last  few  days  of  July  and  the  first  part  of  August  are  im- 
portant ones  for  Illinois  pansy  fanciers. 

For  plants  to  bloom  early  in  the  spring,  sow  pansy  seed  the  latter  part 
of  July  in  northern  Illinois  and  during  August  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

If  healthy  pansy  plants  are  set  out  in  the  early  fall,  they  will  bloom 
later  in  the  fall.  They'll  even  bloom  in  the  winter  in  places  that  are  frost  free 
for  several  weeks  at  a  time. 

It  takes  about  four  weeks  from  the  time  seed  is  sown  in  hot  weather  to 
grow  seedlings  with  six  to  ei^t  leaves.  This  is  a  good  size  for  transplanting 
into  the  ^rden.  To  come  thissugh  the  winter  well,  pansies  require  another  four 
weeks  to  become  established  and  reach  blooming  size  before  cold  weather  starts. 

Plant  pansy  seed  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  loam,  one  part  sand  and  one 
part  peat  moss.  Place  the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly  in  rows  about  two  inches  apart. 
Cover  them  lightly  with  soil.  Keep  the  seedbed  moist  but  not  wet,  and  near  58 
degrees  F,  during  the  five-  to  seven-day  germination  period. 

For  more  information  about  growing  plants  from  seed,  write  for  "Seed 
Germination  Made  Easy,"  100  Florlcultvure  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Many  gardeners  prefer  to  buy  plants  in  the  fall  at  transplanting  time. 
Many  of  the  better  strains  are  grown  by  nurserymen  and  florists  in  areas  that  are 
favorable  to  pansy  seedling  production. 

When  pansy  plants  are  ready  to  be  set  in  the  garden,  lift  the  seedlings 
carefully  from  the  seedbed  or  container.  Reset  them  at  the  same  level  as  in  the 
seedbed.  Usually  the  plants  are  spaced  about  6  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  garden. 
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After  the  ground  freezes,  apply  a  thin  mulch  of  peat  moss  or  strav  to 
prevent  temperature  fluctuations.  Hard  freezing  does  not  harm  pansies.  But  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  does  harm  by  lifting  the  plants  out  of  the  unprotected 
soil. 

Colorful  pansies  belong  to  the  hardy  perennial  group  of  garden  flowers. 
They  are  known  as  cool-weather  plants  because  they  display  their  largest,  most 
colorful  flowers  in  a  temperature  range  of  Uo  degrees  F,  at  night  and  50  to  60 
degrees  F.  during  the  day, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF   JULY  21,    1959 

New  Booklet  Gives  Remodeling  Suggestions  For  Model-T  Farmhouse 

"Shall  we  remodel  our  present  farmhouse,  or  shall  we  build  a 
new  one?" 

Fcirm  families  who  are  asking  themselves  this  question  may  find 
the  answer  in  the  new  lailversity  of  Illinois  bulletin,  "Remodeling  the 
Model-T  Farmhouse." 

Prepared  by  Keith  Hinchcliff,  U.  of  I.  farm  housing  specialist, 
thebulletin  gives  the  pros  and  cons  of  remodeling  and  includes  suggestions 
on  how  much  farm  families  should  invest  in  remodeling. 

The  booklet  also  contains  four  typical  model-T  farmhouse 
arrangements,  with  several  overlays  for  each,  illustrating  remodeling 
possiblities.  Suggested  changes  are  on  transparent  paper  so  that  you 
can  compare  the  new  plans  with  the  original  arrangements. 

Hinchcliff  says  the  bulletin  was  developed  with  the  coopera- 
tion, of  the  Fcurmhouse  Technical  Committee  of  12  North  Central  Region, 
states.  Authorities  from  the  12  states  reviewed  the  publication  for 
accuracy  and  completeness. 

One  of  the  new  booklet's  chief  advantages  is  that  it  combines 
many  farmhouse  plans  at  a  cost  of  only  $1.00  a  copy.   If  you  are  inter- 
ested in.  getting  a  copy,  see  your  covinty  fcirm  or  home  adviser.  Or  write 
to  Keith  Hinchcliff,  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Urbana, 
jlllinois. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Chemicals  that  have  proved  invaluable  in  controlling  weeds  and 
insects  are  also  proving  harmful.  For  some  of  these  same  chemicals, 
such  as  2,4-D,  have  deadly  effects  when  they  drift  to  sensitive  crops 
in  neighboring  fields. 

Total  1959  crop  production  seems  likely  to  fall  at  least  five 
percent  below  the  record  high  set  last  year.  Growing  conditions  have 
not  been  so  favorable  as  they  were  in  1958,  although  they  have  been, 
better  than  average, 

********** 

One  of  the  products  of  corn.,  zein,  has  been  used  to  produce 
"Vicara, "  a  fiber  used  in  blends  with  wool. 

********** 

A  confinement  system  of  raising  hogs  is  best  suited  to  a  large- 
scale  specialized  producer  who  practices  multiple  farrowing.   This  sys- 
tem can  make  efficient  use  of  capital  and  labor  if  the  plant  is  operated 
as  consistently  as  possible,  with  necessary  breaks  for  sanitation. 

********** 

Confined  nursing  pigs  definitely  need  iron,  and  all  animals 
can  make  good  use  of  iodized  salt. 

********** 

Ant  hills  and  mounds  often  smother  surrounding  grass.   If  the 
ants  nest  eiround  the  grass  roots,  they  may  even  destroy  the  roots, 
according  to  an  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  entomologist. 
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HEWrS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

"iNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


■MUHMIKA 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  3,  1959 

Largest  Annual  Farm  Business  Meeting  at  University  of  Illinois 

Illinois  farmer  cooperative  members  will  serve  as  host  to  the 
largest  annual  farm  business  meeting  and  probably  the  largest  meeting 
of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Illinois  from  August  9  to  12.   The  event  is 
the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
More  than  3,000  people,  including  1,200  farm  youth,  are  expected  to 
attend. 

Many  of  the  leading  farm  production,  marketing,  credit  and 
[finance,  rural  service,  information  and  educational  spokesmen  are  among 
j  the  200  adult  speakers.   More  than  500  selected  rural  youth  have  sub- 
stantial parts  in  the  youth  program. 

The  Institute  is  the  national  educational  and  research  organ- 
ization, for  agricultural  cooperatives.   It  is  chartered  as  a  "Univer- 
sity" in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  holds  it  annual  summer  session  on.  a 
different  land-grant  college  campus  each  year.  This  will  be  the  31st 
session  since  the  Institute  was  organized  in  1925. 

I         The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  is  supported  by  general 
Mfarin  organizations,  farmer  cooperatives,  government  and  extension 
jworkers,  farm  credit  units  and  others  in  the  agricultural  field.   It 
has  more  than  2,000  member  organizations  that  contribute  annually  to 
its  budget. 

1         The  program  features  general  sessions  dealing  with  problems 
jfacing  farmers  in  marketing,  purchasing  supplies  and  services,  improv- 
'ing  their  bargaining  position,  contract  farming  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  farmer  cooperative  organizations.   Special  programs  are  also 
planned  for  farm  women,  rural  youth  and  extension,  vocational  agricul- 
[ture  and  agricultural  education  leaders. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  3,  1959 

O.K.  To  Use  MilTcing  Machines  In  State  Fair  Milking  Derby 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  annual  Milking 
Derby,  junior  dairy  exhibitors  competing  in  this  event  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  can  use  milking  machines,  according  to  G.  W.  Harpestad, 
derby  judge. 

Milking  units  were  first  used  last  year  to  make  conditions 
more  nearly  like  those  found  on  the  typical  Illinois  dairy  farm.  They 
helped  to  make  the  derby  one  of  the  most  popular  events  in  the  junior 
department. 

Harpestad,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairy  specialist, 
says  all  contestants  must  bring  their  own,  milking  pails,  pulsators  and 
teat  cups.  A  vacuum  pump  large  enough  to  operate  most  milking  machines 
will  be  available  in.  the  show  ring. 

The  Milking  Derby  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
high  production  and  its  correlation,  with  good  dairy  cow  type.   It 
starts  at  6:30  a.m.  Sunday,  August  16,  with  a  preliminary  dry  milking 
in  the  Junior  Livestock  Building  arena. 

Contestants  will  milk  their  cows  under  careful  supervision 
for  five  consecutive  days.  Winners  will  be  selected  on  a  high  butter  fat 
yield  basis.  All  yields  will  be  corrected  for  age  and  stage  of  lacta- 
tion. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Consumers  will  be  getting  more  choice  beef  in  the  next  five 
months  than  they  got  last  year  because  farmers  are  fattening  10  percent 
more  cattle  this  year. 

********** 

Production- tested  boars  will  be  offered  for  sale  during  Au- 
gust and  September  at  13  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association 
test  stations. 

********** 

Hogs  receiving  zinc-deficient  rations  eat  less  feed,  make 
smaller  gains  and  develop  the  severe  skin  abnormality  known,  as  para- 
keratosis, report  University  of  Illinois  animal  nutritionists. 

********** 

Junior  dairy  exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair  can.  compete  for 
premixms  in  milk  production,  as  well  as  in  the  show  ring  when,  they  enter 
this  year's  Milking  Derby. 

********** 

Early  plantings  of  minimum- tillage  corn,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  are  withstanding  recent  dry  weather  just  as  well  as  corn 
planted  by  conventional  methods.   In  fact,  minimum- tillage  soils  are 
looser,  show  considerably  less  cracking  and  contain  a  little  more  mois- 
ture than,  conventionally  planted  soils. 

********** 

I 

Lower  labor  requirements  and  better  feeding  efficiency  are 
reasons  Illinois  beef  feeders  give  for  self- feeding  silage  from  hori- 
zontal silos. 

********** 

Recent  feeding  trials  at  the  University  of  Illinois  show  that 
fast-gaining  bulls  sire  fast-gaining  calves.  Fast-gaining  bulls  also 
require  less  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain.   And  they  pass  this  ability 
on  to  their  offspring. 
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I^EIVS  FROM  AGRICULTURE       

NIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  ^  ''^    "^    "' 


FOR  RELEASE  AUGUST  4-7,  1959 

Debeaking  Pullets  Can  Decrease  Egg  Production 

AMES,  IOWA — Laying  pullets  are  most  sensitive  to  debeaking  in 
midwinter.  Debeaking  at  this  time  causes  lowered  egg  production  and 
loss  of  body  weight. 

These  research  results  were  presented  by  D.  J.  Bray  and  S.  F. 
Ridlen,  University  of  Illinois  poultry  scientists,  during  the  annual 
national  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Science  Association  held  here  this  week. 

Bray  and  Ridlen  reported  that  debeaking  in  the  fall  also 
caused  a  loss  in,  body  weight.   But  it  did  not  have  an.  immediate  effect 
upon  egg  production.  Debeaking  in  the  spring  had  only  slight  effects 
on.  egg  production  and  body  weight. 

The  researchers  recommend  removing  and  cauterizing  the  upper 
beak  at  a  point  halfway  between  its  tip  and  the  front  of  the  nostril. 
Then,  blunt  the  lower  beak.   If  hens  have  not  been  debeaked  and  canni- 
balism starts,  Ridlen  and  Bray  recommend  debeaking  immediately,  even 
though  production  may  drop  slightly. 
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FOR  RELEASE  AUGUST  4-7,  1959 

Researchers  Study  Protein  for  Laying  Pullets 

AJyiES,  ia7A — Recent  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
indicates  that  no  combination  of  corn  and  soybean  protein  is  adequate 
in  10  percent  protein  rations  for  laying  pullets, 

D.  J.  Bray,  U.  of  I.  poultry  researcher,  reported  this  re- 
sult during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Science  Association  held 
here  this  week. 

Bray  explained  that  he  conducted  the  experiment  with  indi- 
vidually caged  Leghorn  pullets.   In  their  diet  several  groups  of  pul- 
lets received  10  percent  protein  from  various  combinations  of  corn  and 
soybean  meal. 

These  pullets  were  then  compared  with  pullets  receiving  16 
percent  protein  rations.   Results  show  that  all  combinations  of  corn 
and  soybean  meal  were  inferior  as  measured  by  egg  production,  feed  con- 
sumption and  body  weight.   The  trials  were  conducted  for  three  months. 

The  best  combination  of  corn  and  soybean,  protein  appeared  to 

be  about  50  percent  of  each. 
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FC3R  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

College  of  Agriculture  Aliumni  Set  Summer  Meetings 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
Alumni  Association  has  scheduled  sijmmer  meetings  at  Dixon  on  August  9 
and  Belleville  on  August  22,  according  to  Frederic  b.  Hoppin,  Lincoln, 
association  president. 

The  meetings  will  feature  reports  from  the  college  and  alxamni 
association  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  alumni  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
anceships and  make  new  friends  in  their  areas.  Melvin  Sims,  Liberty, 
past  president  of  the  association,  and  Hoppin  will  represent  the  alumni 
association  at  the  meetings.  College  of  Agriculture  representatives 
will  include  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard,  Associate  Dean  Karl  E.  Gardner, 
Assistant  Decin  Cecil  D.  Smith,  and  Warren  K.  Wessels,  Assistant  to  the 
Dean, 

Fred  Painter,  LaSalle  County  farm  adviser,  Ottawa,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Dixon  meeting.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the 
Lincoln  Manor  Restaurant.  Reservations  should  be  sent  to  Painter. 

Curt  Eckert,  Belleville,  is  chairman  of  the  Belleville  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  the  American  Legion  Fatrm.  Recreation  and  fellowship 
during  the  afternoon  will  be  followed  by  dinner  in  the  evening. 

All  persons  who  have  ever  attended  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  their  wives  and  families  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  these  meetings.   Other  meetings  are  also  being  planned  for 
southern  Illinois  at  Dixon  Springs,  in  the  Chicago  area  and  in  east- 
central  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  10,  1959 

New  Farm  Management  Association  Completes  State  Coverage 

URBANA — With  the  formation  of  the  Shawnee  Farm  Management 
Association  in  13  southern  Illinois  counties,  every  county  in  the  state 
is  now  served  by  a  cooperative  farm  management  association. 

D,  F,  Wilken,  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  spe- 
cialist and  state  leader  of  Farm  Bureau  Farm  I^danagement  Service  field- 
men,  reports  that  the  new  association  will  serve  the  following  counties 
not  previously  served  by  any  associations  Pulaski,  Alexander,  Saline, 
White,  Union,  Johnson,  Massac,  Williamson,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  White, 
Pope  and  Hardin, 

Nine  associations  served  by  30  fieldmen  now  have  5,400  co- 
operating farmers  enrolled,  Wilken  reports.  Farmers  who  have  enrolled 
have  shown  great  enthusiasm  for  this  service,  which  helps  show  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  the  farm  business.  About  96  percent  of  those 
enrolled  continue  their  membership  in  following  years. 

A  new  f ieldman  will  be  employed  in  October  to  serve  the 

Shawnee  association.  A  goal  to  enroll  at  least  120  farmers  has  been 

set.  The  maximum  number  that  one  f ieldman  can.  adequately  serve  is 

about  180,  Wilken  points  out. 

Temporary  directors  elected  at  the  recent  orgcinization  meet- 
ing were  Weldon  Mowery,  Tamms;  Lowell  Tison,  Eldorado;  Paul  Postel, 
Grayville;  Frank  Kimber,  Dongola;  John.  Kayser,  Cypress;  Virgil  Bremer, 
Metropolis;  James  Humphreys,  Herrin;  and  Philip  Aydt,  McLeansboro. 
Postel  was  elected  president;  Kayser,  vice-president;  and  Mowery, 
secretary- treasurer.   Farm  advisers  and  representatives  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  assisted  with  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  10,  1959 

Rabies  Still  a  Potential  Problem 

Fewer  Illinois  dogs  have  rabies  today  than  ever  before, 
thanks  to  an  effective  vaccination  program.   But  a  University  of  Illi- 
nois veterinarian  says  that  rabies  still  presents  a  potential  hazard. 

Dr.  T.  R.  B.  Barr  points  out  that  progress  in  controlling 
rabies  has  resulted  from  a  1952  Illinois  law  making  vaccination  com- 
pulsory.  Largely  because  of  this  measure,  the  number  of  rabies  cases 
positively  identified  in  Illinois  dogs  has  dropped  sharply.   In  fact, 
the  number  dropped  from  250-300  annually  before  1953  to  only  9  in 
1958. 

Rabies  is  still  a  potential  problem,  however.   Fewer  than, 
half  the  estimated  Illinois  dog  population  of  more  than  500,000  were 
vaccinated  in  1958.   In  addition,  wild  animeO-s  appear  to  serve  as  a 
rabies  reservoir,   Unvaccinated  dogs  and  rabid  wild  animals  would  be 
the  combination  that  could  make  rabies  a  serious  problem  again. 

Rabies  is  a  problem  in  still  another  way.   If  given  a  chance 
to  develop,  this  disease  is  100  percent  fatal  in  people  and  animals. 
But,  to  contract  rabies,  a  person,  or  animal  must  be  bitten,  by  a  rabid 
animal,  as  rabies  is  spread  by  saliva  entering  the  body  through  a  break 
in  the  skin.. 

Because  domestic  animals,  especially  dogs,  come  into  daily 
I  contact  with  people.  Dr.  Barr  has  the  following  advice  for  dog  owners: 

1.   Have  your  dog  vaccinated  each  year  as  required  by  state 
law,  and  keep  it  from  straying, 
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Add  Rabies  Still  a  Problem  -  2 

2.  Advise  local  authorities  when  you  notice  any  dog  or  wild 
animal  (including  bats)  acting  strangely.  Don't  handle  such  animals, 
and  be  sure  children  stay  away  from  them, 

3.  Wash  the  wound  of  any  person  bitten  by  any  animal.   Use 
plenty  of  soap  and  water.  Take  the  person  to  a  doctor  immediately. 

4.  Have  someone  experienced  in  handling  suspect  animals 
catch  the  animal  and  take  it  to  a  veterinarian  for  examination. 

With  improved  control  of  rabies  in  dogs,  attention  focuses  on 
rabies  in  wild  animals.  More  rabid  wild  animals  than  rabid  dogs  have 
been,  found  during  the  past  two  years.  Recently  four  skunks  trapped  in, 
Was3h-in.9ton.  county,  Illinois,  showed  positive  reactions  to  rabies  tests. 

Dr.  Barr  is  conducting  investigations  of  rabid  wild  animals 

in  Illinois.   In.  this  work  he  is  cooperating  with  Dr.  C.  o.  Mohr  of  the 

Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  These  two  men  are  seeking  to 

determine  which  wild  animals  are  most  important  as  rabies  reservoirs. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 


FOR  imEDIATE   RELEASE 


Tips  for  Freezing  Sveet  Com 

by  Frances  0.  Van  Duyne 
University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Heme  Economics 

URBANA — Freezing,  when  properly  done,  is  a  highly  satisfactory  method  of 
preserving  sweet  com.  Com  retains  more  of  its  original  flavor,  value,  textvire 
and  nutritive  value  when  frozen  than  when  preserved  in  any  other  way. 

The  first  step  in  freezing  is  to  select  only  high-quality  com.  Freezing 
does  not  improve  com  and  may  even  magnify  its  iindesirable  characteristics.  So 
avoid  overmature  or  starchy  corn,  or  com  that  is  not  yet  mature. 

After  picking,  raoove  the  husks  and  silks.  Wash  the  ears  In  clean,  cold 
water.  Discard  any  ears  that  are  injured,  hruised  or  otherwise  not  up  to  standard. 

All  com  should  be  blanched  before  freezing  so  that  it  will  retain  its 

orginal  quality  and  flavor.  Place  8  medium-sized  eeirs  into  5  quarts  of  boiling 

water  for  about  8  minutes.  Then  cool  the  ears  inmediately  by  plunging  them  into 

cold  water.  Make  sure  the  cobs  as  well  as  the  com  cool  sufficiently. 

If  you  wish  to  remove  the  corn  from  the  cob,  do  so  after  it  is  blanched. 
After  cooling,  drain  thoroughly  and  pack.  Make  sure  the  containers  are 

moisture- vapor-proof. 

Store  the  com  at  0  degrees  F.  or  lower. 

For  more  information  on  freezing  vegetables  and  fruits,  write  to  the 

Office  of  Information, HO  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  and  ask  for 

a  copy  of  Circular  602,  "How  to  Prepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Freezing. " 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Implanting  cattle  with  stilbestrol  while  they  are  on  pasture 
ifill   not  lessen  their  feedlot  gains,  according  to  feeding  trials  at  the 
Uhiversity  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

************* 

Drought-stricken  corn  to  be  used  for  silage  should  not  be 
larvested  too  early,  as  it  will  contain  excessive  moisture  that  will 
Lower  its  quality. 

************ 

Laying  pullets  are  most  sensitive  to  debeaking  in  midwinter. 

************ 

Recent  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois  indicate  that  no 
combination  of  corn  and  soybean  protein  is  adequate  in  10  percent  pro- 
tein rations  for  laying  pullets. 

************ 

Corn  yields  drop  most  when  June,  July  or  August  temperatures 
are  abnormally  high  or  rainfall  is  abnormally  low,  according  to  a  Uni- 
/ersity  of  Illinois  study  of  temperatures  and  rainfall  in  relation  to 
:orn  yields  in  seven  southeastern  Illinois  counties. 

************ 

Biting  flies  can  cause  a  15  to  25  percent  loss  in  millc  pro- 
iuctionl 

************ 

After  harvesting  sweet  corn,  place  it  in  a  cool  storage  area, 
rests  show  that  corn  at  32  degrees  F.  loses  only  8  percent  of  its  sugar 
content  in  24  hours.   At  85  degrees, though,  it  loses  50  percent  of  its 
sugar  content  in  24  hours.   Of  course,  corn  tastes  best  when  eaten  im- 
nediately  after  harvest. 
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NIElMfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


NIIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  V^ 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  17,  1S59 

Illinois  4-H  Enrollment  Reaches  Ail-Time  Hic^h 

Illinois  4-H  Club  membership  reached  a  record  high  of  71,435 
this  year.   This  total  is  more  than  3,000  above  the  previous  record 
set  in  1958,  according  to  George  Daigh  of  the  state  4-H  staff  at  the 
Iftiiversity  of  Illinois. 

Daigh  credits  part  of  the  increase  to  new  4-H  projects,  such 
as  photography,  automotive  maintenance  and  bird  study,  which  have  en- 
oo.raae<.  more  small-town  and  city  boys  a:,d  girls  to  enroll  in  4-H  work, 

Another  reason  for  the  record  enrollment  is  a  concentrated 
effort  by  local  and  state  4-H  leaders  to  keep  youngsters  in  the  4-H 
program  longer,   u.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  point  out 
that,  although  about  65  percent  of  all  rural  young  people  are  members 
Of  4-H  Clubs  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  less  than  20  percent  are 
active  in  4-H  work  at  any  one  time. 

The   Illinois  program  is  increasing  the  re-enrollment  of 
-rs  by  making  4-H  activities  more  attractive  to  young  people  up  to 
'ears  of  age. 

Total  U.  s.  4-H  enrollment  is  also  increasing,  m  1958,  4-h 
^nrollment  throughout  the  nation  reached  2,253,999.  This  is  a  gain  of 
•4  percent  over  1957. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  17,  1959 

Snakeroot  Poisoning  Earlier  Than  Expected 

Dry  pastures  and  less  forage  are  causing  early  cases  of  white 
snakeroot  poisoning  this  summer.   These  early  cases  may  forecast  heavy 
poisoning  in  late  summer. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Link,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  says  that  animals  ordinarily  avoid  snakeroot  because  it  is  not 
highly  palatable.  But  drought  conditions  in  some  parts  of  Illinois  are 
causing  some  animals  to  eat  this  weed  for  lack  of  forage. 

Snakeroot  is  usually  found  in  woods  and  along  streams.   But 
it  is  a  hardy  weed  and  continues  to  grow  even  after  land  is  cleared. 
It  resembles  nettle,  although  differing  from  it  by  producing  white 
flowers  in  late  summer. 

All  animals  are  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effect  of  snake- 
root. Cattle,  in  particular,  are  likely  to  be  poisoned,  since  they 
eat  this  weed  more  readily  than  other  farm  animals. 

Lactating  animals  that  eat  the  weed  eliminate  the  poison  in 
the  milk.   This  has  given  rise  to  the  term  "milk  sickness"  which  results 
in  people  when  they  drink  milk  from  the  poisoned  animal.  Nursing  calves 

may  also  be  poisoned  in  this  way. 

The  first  signs  of  snakeroot  poisoning  in  cattle  are  sluggish- 
ness and  loss  of  appetite.   Then  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  front  legs 
begin  to  tremble.  As  the  poisoning  effect  progresses,  the  animals  lose 
their  appetites  completely  and  become  too  weak  to  stand.   They  often 
grunt  while  breathing,  and  their  breath  is  pungent. 

Dr.  Link  says  that,  although  there  is  yet  no  specific  treat- 
ment for  snakeroot  poisoning,  prompt  diagnosis  and  supportive  treatment 
are  essential  to  save  affected  animals.   Lactating  animals  should  be 
milked  frequently  to  eliminate  the  poison.   Supportive  treatment  is 
given  to  relieve  weakness  and  keep  the  animal  alive  until  it  eliminates 
the  poison, 
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"From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  1958  corn  crop,  the  biggest  ever  produced,  will  be  just 
about  matched  by  consumption,  reports  a  University  of  Illinois  agricul- 
tural outlook  specialist. 

********** 

Lambs  shorn  in  August  will  gain  about  15  to  20  percent  faster 
than  unshorn  lambs.  And  with  this  faster  gain  they  will  eat  less  feed. 

********** 

Cattle  feeders  with  plenty  of  grass  may  save  money  by  getting 
their  feeder  calves  now  and  grazing  them  for  several  months,  even  though 
the  calves  may  cost  less  in  October. 

********** 

A  new  farrowing  house  "environment  control  unit"  designed  to 

provide  optimum  year-round  farrowing  environment  for  sows  and  litters 

is  the  goal  of  a  new  University  of  Illinois  research  project  set  to  be- 
gin this  fall. 

********** 

All  cattle  are  susceptible  to  anaplasmosis.   It  is  usually 
severe  in  mature  cattle,  especially  cow  herds,  but  mild  in  calves. 

********** 

Accidental  discovery  of  a  new  form  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
has  led  to  a  special  $19,250  research  grant  for  University  of  Illinois 
soil  scientist  Frank  J.  Stevenson.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
awarded  the  two-year  grant  for  basic  research  in  the  nitrogen  compo- 
sition of  various  rock  formations. 

********** 

The  annual  University  of  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day,  formerly 
held  in  November,  will  be  held  this  yeeir  on  Friday,  September  4,  at 
Urbana. 
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WEV^fS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

NIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  24,  1959 

Morrow  Plots  Oat  Yields  Range  from  24  to  94  Bushels 

Soil  treatment  made  a  big  difference  in  oat  yields  on  the 
world-famous  Morrow  Plots  at  the  University  of  Illinois  this  year. 
Agronomist  A.  L.  Lang  reports  that  yields  ranged  from  24  to  94  bushels 
an  acre. 

The  low  yield  occurred  on  a  plot  where  no  soil  treatments 
had  been  added  since  the  plots  were  started  in  1876.   The  high  yield 
was  made  on  a  plot  that  had  received  a  manure-lime-phosphate  treatment 
since  1904. 

In  a  plot  that  had  received  no  soil  treatment  before  1955 
and  had  received  lime,  nitrogen,  superphosphate  and  potassium  since 
then,  the  yield  was  80  bushels.   Lang  explains  that  part  of  the  lower 
yield  on  plots  receiving  nitrogen  fertilizer  was  due  to  the  consinder- 
able  amoxont  of  lodging  that  took  place. 

All  of  the  oats  on  the  Morrow  plots  this  year  was  grown  in 
the  area  following  the  corn-oats-clover  rotation.   The  section  follow- 
ing a  corn-oats  rotation  is  in  corn. 

The  Morrow  plots,  located  near  the  center  of  the  University 

) campus,  are  the  oldest  continuous  soil  experiment  plots  in  America. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  24,  1959 

Stomatitis  Must  be  Diagnosed 

From  now  through  early  fall,  mycotic  stomatitis  may  develop 
in  cattle.  Cattle  with  this  infection  have  patchy  erosions  on  their 
tongue,  lips  and  cheeks. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Hatch,  a  University  of  Illinois  farm  practice  vet- 
erinarian, says  the  signs  of  mycotic  stomatits  are  similar  to  the  signs 
of  more  serious  diseases,  such  as  vesicular  stomatitis  and  foot  and 
mouth  disease.   Therefore,  a  professional  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is 
essential  to  avoid  potentially  disastrous  results. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  believed  to  be  a  small,  white 
mold  or  fungus  found  on  grass.   This  mold  appears  after  heavy  rains  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall.   The  animal  contracts  stomatitis  only  by 
eating  this  mold  with  the  grass.   The  disease  is  not  spread  by  animal 
contact. 

Mycotic  stomatitis  Is  likely  to  be  found  in  only  a  few  mature 

animals  in  a  herd,  and  the  disease  will  run  its  course  in  about  two 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  patchy  lesions  of  the  mouth  and  gvims  are 
readily  seen.   The  affected  animal  slobbers  heavily,  and  the  tongue  is 
swollen  and  may  protrude  from  the  mouth.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
some  lesions  may  become  open  sores. 

Pain  from  the  erosions  interferes  with  eating,  and  the  animal 
will  suffer  a  general  loss  of  condition  and  weight.   Milk  production 
drops  sharply. 

This  disease  is  seldom  fatal.   However,  chances  for  a  quick, 
complete  recovery  are  better  if  the  animal  is  isolated  rander  shelter 
and  given  a  soft  mash  feed. 

Treatment  usually  consists  of  painting  the  lesions  with  a 
non-irritating  local  antiseptic.  Also,  general  stimulants  for  appetite 
and  healing,  such  as  iodide  preparations,  are  sometimes  prescribed  by 
the  veterinarian. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  24,  1959 

New  Fly  Pestering  Cattle  in  Illinois 

A  new  fly,  called  the  "face  fly,"  is  pestering  both  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  for  the  first  time  in  Illinois  ttais  suiraner. 

Face  flies  are  persistent  and  greatly  annoy  cattle,  even 
though  they  do  not  suck  blood,  observes  Steve  Moore,  extension  entomol- 
ogist with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illi- 
nois Natural  History  Survey. 

Animals  infested  with  face  flies  bunch  up,  twitch  their  ears 
and  shake  and  rub  their  heads.   Often  the  animals'  eyes  will  water  ex- 
cessively.  It  is  suspected  that  these  flies  may  spread  pinkeye.   In 
addition,  they  cause  a  reduction  in  milk  and  butter fat  production. 

Moore  says  that  the  face  fly  was  first  reported  on  the  North 
American  continent  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  in  1952.   It  came  originally 
from  Europe  or  Asia,  Although  the  flies  haven't  been  positively  iden- 
tified in  southern  Illinois,  they  are  present  in  the  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  state. 

So  far,  little  is  known  about  how  to  control  these  flies. 
But  Moore  believes  that  any  attempt  at  controlling  them  should  include 
both  on-animal  and  off-animal  treatment. 

Here  are  several  suggestions  which  Moore  says  might  give 
cattle  some  relief. 

Off-animal  treatmentt  Spray  around  barns,  sheds,  board 

fences,  shade  trees  and  other  places  where  flies  alight.  Apply  to  the 

point  of  run-off,  using  1.0  percent  dieizinon,  2.0  percent  DDT  or  1.0 

percent  toxaphene  spray. 

-more- 
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Add  New  Fly  -  2 

Beef  cattle  treatment;  Apply  either  1.0  percent  DDT  or  0,5 
percent  toxapbene  spray,  using  1  to  2  quarts  per  animal.  Be  sure  to 
get  complete  coverage  of  the  head.   Do  not  market  animals  treated  with 
DDT  within  four  months  after  treatment;  for  toxaphene,  wait  28  days  be- 
fore marketing. 

Dairy  cattle  treatment;  For  dry  stock  that  will  not  freshen 
for  four  months,  follow  suggestions  given  for  beef  cattle.  For  milk- 
ing cattle,  apply  6  to  8  ounces  of  a  2.0  percent  Tabatrex  repellent 
spray  to  the  head.  Repeat  treatments  every  few  days. 

A  0,5  percent  Tabatrex  ready-to-use  oil  solution  is  also 
available.  Apply  it  at  the  rate  of  1  or  2  ounces  per  animal.   If  other 
biting  flies  are  a  problem,  treat  the  entire  animal.  Another  repellent 
material,  R-32G,  should  give  similar  protection. 

As  a  general  rule,  standard  stock  sprays  have  not  proved 
effective  against  face  flies, 

Moore  emphasizes  that  these  treatments  are  only  suggestions. 

For  more  information  about  these  flies,  contact  yoiir  county 
farm  adviser,  or  write  to  Moore  at  280  Natural  Resources  Building,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  24,    1959 

Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day,  September  4 

The  homeniaker '  s  impact  on  the  meat  industry  and  the  latest 
results  of  feeding  tests  will  highlight  University  of  Illinois  Cattle 
Feeders  Day  at  Urbana  on  Friday,  September  4. 

Beef  cattle  research  workers  will  report  the  results  from 
harvesting,  storing  and  feeding  shelled  corn  at  various  moisture  levels; 
self-feeding  compared  with  six-times  and  twice-a-day  feeding;  feeding 
different  combinations  of  roughages  and  concentrates  to  feeder  calves, 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds;  and  feeding  high-energy  silages. 

L,  H.  Simerl,  University  outlook  specialist,  will  review 
prospects  for  the  beef  cattle  industry. 

Irvin  I.  Rinehart,  director  of  meat  operations  for  the 
Godfrey  Food  Service,  Milwaukee,  will  be  feature  speaker.  He  will 
discuss  the  kind  of  beef  that  the  homemaker  wants  today. 

A.  L.  Nevimann,  head  of  the  beef  cattle  division,  explains 
that  the  earlier  date  for  Cattle  Feeders  Day  this  year  will  give  feeders 
a  chance  to  use  the  information  in  planning  their  winter  feeding  pro- 
grams.  There  will  also  be  less  conflict  with  corn  picking. 

Tours  of  the  beef  cattle  farm  begin  at  9:00  a.m.  Visitors 
will  see  automatic  feeding  facilities  under  construction,  the  purebred 
herd  and  steers  being  fitted  for  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion. The  formal  program  will  begin  in  the  University  Auditorium  at 
11:00  o'clock. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
iftiiversity  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

Average  prices  of  farm  equipment  and  supplies  are  about  2.2 
times  as  high  as  they  were  before  World  War  II.   Average  prices  of 
things  farmers  buy  for  family  use  are  about  2.4  times  as  high  as  prices 
of  20  years  ago. 

********** 

Winter  oats  mature  earlier  than  spring  oats  and  thereby  es- 
cape the  diseases  and  dry,  hot  weather  that  spring  oats  often  encounter. 

********** 

Milk  supplies  15  percent  of  the  protein  in  the  American  diet 
for  only  11  percent  of  the  food  dollar,  according  to  a  University  of 
Illinois  nutrition  specialist. 

********** 

Hard  red  winter  wheat  prices  in  downstate  Illinois  may  not 
rise  enough  to  pay  storage  costs.   But  soft  red  winter  wheat  is  likely 
to  gain  on  hard  wheat  and  make  further  storage  profitable,  reports  a 
University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  specialist, 

********** 

Records  show  that  cooler-than-average  temperatures  during 
July  and  early  August  help  to  produce  high  corn  and  soybean  yields. 
Above- average  rainfall  during  the  first  half  of  August  increases  corn 
yields,  but  slightly  reduces  soybean  yields.  From  mid-August  to  mid- 
September,  above-average  rainfall  increases  soybean  yields  but  de- 
creases corn  yields. 

********** 

"Weeping"  cattle  in  your  herd  may  be  showing  the  first  sign 
of  pinkeye, 
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DIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  V  "^ 


FOR  RELEASE  VJEEK  OF  AUGUST  31,  1959 

Winter  Barley  a  Feed  Insurance  Crop 

Winter  barley,  growing  in  popularity  in  southern  Illinois,  is 
a  good  feed  insurance  crop,  an  excellent  grain  for  feeding  and  a  good 
forage  for  fall  and  early  spring  pasture. 

J.  W.  Pendleton,  extension  agronomist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  adds  that  winter  barley  is  economical  insurance  too.   It  costs 
30  percent  less  to  produce  an  acre  of  barley  than  an  acre  of  corn. 

This  crop  is  also  a  good  companion  crop  for  establishing 
legumes,  provides  excellent  erosion  control  and  fits  well  into  rotations. 

Farmers  planning  to  grow  winter  barley  should  first  choose  an 

adapted  variety.  According  to  Pendleton,  this  is  the  first  and  most 

important  step  in  obtaining  high  yields.   The  t3iree  following  varieties 

have  been  outstanding  performers  in  Illinois  tests:  Hudson,  Kenbar  and 

Mo.  B-475.   Kenbar  is  the  least  winter-hardy  and  should  be  grown  only 

in  extreme  southern  Illinois. 

Since  barley  is  less  winter-hardy  than  wheat,  plant  it  around 
September  20  so  that  it  will  become  well  established  before  winter. 

Cleaning  and  treating  the  seed  before  planting  will  also  in- 
sure better  stands  and  more  vigorous  plants.   Malce  sure  that  the  seed- 
bed is  properly  prepared  and  that  the  soil  fertility  level  is  high.   Do 
not  plant  barley  on  land  that  tends  to  be  low  and  wet,  for  this  crop 
cannot  stand  wet  feet. 

Pendleton  suggests  planting  barley  with  a  drill  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  an  acre. 

For  more  information  on  winter  barley,  contact  your  county 
farm  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEA3E  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  31,  1959 

Floor  Laying  Cuts  Egg  Profits 

Poultrymen  with  hens  that  lay  eggs  on  the  floor  instead  of 
in  nests  are  losing  profits,  warns  S.  F.  Ridlen,  e:ctension  poultry- 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  takes  extra  time  and  labor  to  collect  floor  eggs.  Most  of 
them  are  dirty,  too,  requiring  more  cleaning  time.  And  some  are  so 
badly  stained  that  they  can  never  be  completely  cleaned.   These,  of 
course,  are  worth  little  money. 

Floor  laying  causes  lots  of  cracked  eggs  also.  Many  of  them 
are  a  complete  loss.  Worst  of  all,  brolcen  floor  eggs  often  lead  to  egg 
eating,  a  habit  that  is  hard  to  stop,  declares  Ridlen. 

Here  are  some  reasons  why  floor  laying  starts: 

Failing  to  house  the  pullets  before  they  start  laying. 

Providing  too  few  nests.   Placing  the  nests  in  too  much  light 
or  too  high  above  the  floor.   Letting  the  nesting  material  get  dirty. 

Egg-gathering  belts  sometimes  frighten  pullets,  causing  them 
to  nest  on  the  floor. 

How  can  floor  laying  be  stopped?  The  best  way,  says  Ridlen, 
is  to  keep  it  from  starting.  Preventing  the  things  listed  above  from 
happening  is  a  good  step  in  this  direction. 

The  poultry  specialist  suggests  providing  one  nest  for  every 
four  or  five  hens.   In  community  nesting,  provide  one  square  foot  of 
nesting  space  for  four  or  five  birds.   Place  the  nests  in  darker  areas 
of  the  hen-house,  either  on  or  near  the  floor. 

-more- 
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Add  Floor  Laying  -  2 

If  rollaway  nests  are  used,  put  nest  pads  or  litter  on  or 
under  the  wire  "for  the  first  few  weeks  to  get  the  pullets  to  use  the 
nests. 

Some  people  who  use  egg-gathering  belts  let  the  pullets  use 
the  nests  a  few  weeks  before  starting  the  belts.   Then  tlie  belts  do  not 
frighten  them  so  much. 

If  floor  laying  does  start,  try  to  discourage  the  habit. 
Putting  wire  netting  or  similar  material  over  the  favorite  floor  nest- 
ing areas  may  help.  Moving  the  nests  to  new  locations  will  also  help 
in  some  flocks. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  31,  1959 

Electric  Heating  Is  Safe,  Clean,  Silent — Costs  More 

Electric  heating  is  clean,  safe  and  silent.   But,  if  the  heat- 
ing unit  is  not  properly  installed  or  the  home  lacks  good  insulation, 
these  advantages  are  sometimes  offset  by  high  heating  bills,  according 
to  Frank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  laiiversity  of 
Illinois. 

Andrew  says  a  knowledge  of  transformer  capacity  and  electric 
rates  can  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  installing  and  using  an  electric 
heating  unit.   Therefore,  home  owners  should  ask  their  contractor  and 
power  supplier  to  help  plan  the  installation. 

Also,  electric  heating  costs  will  be  reasonable  only  when  the 
house  is  well  insulated.  Andrew  says  a  good  rule  is  to  use  6  inches  of 
the  best  insulation  in  the  ceiling,  4  inches  in  the  side  walls  and  2 
inches  in  the  floor. 

Location  in  the  state  is  another  electric  heating  cost  that 
Illinois  home  owners  will  want  to  consider.  Heating  costs  will  naturally 
be  lower  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  than  in  northern  areas. 

Heating-season  power  costs  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Quincy  areas 
average  about  12  to  15  cents  a  square  foot.   This  means  that  itwould  cost 
about  $150  a  season  for  a  typical  three-bedroom  home  with  1,000  feet  of 
floor  space.  Normally  these  costs  will  run  60  to  70  percent  higher  in 
the  Chicago  area  because  of  the  colder  weather  and  longer  heating  sea- 
son. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Farmers  and  their  purchasing  and  marketing  cooperatives  bor- 
rowed a  record  $3.9  billion  from  their  cooperative  farm  credit  system 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959. 


1f1e*'lflHe*-ifkiie 


Illinois  4-H  Club  membership  reached  a  record  high  of  71,435 
this  year.   This  total  is  3,000  above  the  previous  record  set  in  1958. 


********** 


All  animals  are  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effect  of  snake- 
root.   Cattle  in  particular  are  likely  to  be  poisoned,  since  they  eat 
this  weed  more  readily  than  other  farm  animals  do. 


********** 


Yields  on  the  world-famous  Morrow  Plots  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  ranged  from  24  to  94  bushels  this  year.   The  low  yield  occurred 
on  a  plot  where  no  soil  treatments  had  been  added  since  the  plots  were 
started  in  1876.   The  high  yield  was  made  on  a  plot  that  had  received  a 
manure- lime-phosphate  treatment  since  1904. 


********** 


A  new  fly,  called  the  "face  fly,"  is  pestering  both  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  for  the  first  time  in  Illinois  this  summer. 


********** 


From  now  through  early  fall,  mycotic  stomatitis  may  develop 
in  cattle.  Cattle  with  this  infection  have  patchy  erosions  on  their 
tongues,  lips  and  cheeks.   Treatment  usually  consists  of  painting  the 
lesions  with  a  non- irritating  local  antiseptic. 
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NEVirS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  7,  1959 

State  Turkey  Growers'  Meeting  in  Elmwood 

Nearly  450  persons  are  expected  to  attend  the  annual  fall 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers*  Association  near  Elmwood, 
Thursday,  September  17. 

Site  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  Clarence  Zeimer  farm,  located 
two  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  Routes  3  and  78.   Zeimer  raises  and 
processes  27,000  turkeys  annually  on  his  120-acre  farm. 

Visitors  to  "Turkey  Day"  can  view  the  turkey  flocks,  the 
brooding  setup,  the  dressing  plant  amd  many  commercial  exhibits. 
Zeimer  reports  that  his  dressing  plant  can  process  400  turkeys  a  day 
and  will  soon  be  government- inspected. 

Tours  of  the  farm  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.   At  1:30  p.m.  the 
formal  program  begins  with  a  welcoming  address  by  Gerald  Bonnett,  pres- 
ident of  the  ISTGA.  Speakers  on  the  afternoon  program  and  their  siob- 
jects  include  D.  D.  Moyer,  A.  E.  Staley  Co.,  Decatur,  "Cutting  Produc- 
tion Costs";  L.  A.  Wilhelm,  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  "Where  to 
From  Here?";  and  Frank  A.  Donnelly,  Chicago,  "Market  Forecast,  1959-60." 

S.  F.  Ridlen,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  will  moderate  a  panel  discussion,  "What  We  Want  in  a  Pack- 
aged Turkey. "   Panel  members  will  include  Judith  Telford,  Kauf fmann 
Turkey  Farm,  Waterman;  Nyla  Gorham,  U.  of  I.  home  economics  extension 
specialist;  Sally  Whelan,  journalist  with  the  Peoria  Jo\arnal-star;  and 
Leah  Tipton,  home  economist  with  the  Central  Illinois  Light  Company, 
I  Peoria. 

During  the  noon  hour,  the  Ladies'  Aid  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
I  Church  of  Brimfield  will  serve  a  turkey  dinner. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  7,  1959 

Veterinarian  Gives  Suggestions  for  Fowl  Pox  Vaccination 

Illinois  poultrymen  bringing  in  new  laying  flocks  should  care- 
fully weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  fowl  pox  vaccination,  says  Dr.  E.  I. 
Pilchard,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  fowl  pox  vaccination  now  used  contains  live  virus  and 
actually  introduces  a  mild  form  of  this  disease.   It  prevents  possible 
serious  reactions  and  losses  that  might  occur  if  the  birds  were  later 
exposed  to  the  natural  infection. 

Dr.  Pilchard  has  the  following  suggestions  for  poultry  oper- 
ators with  laying  flocks: 

1.  Vaccinate  a  laying  flock  if  the  disease  has  caused  trou- 
ble on  the  farm  in  recent  years  or  if  it  appears  in  the  neighborhood, 

2.  If  you  have  been  carrying  out  a  vaccination  program  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  continue  to  vaccinate  incoming  flocks. 

3.  Vaccinate  sometime  after  the  birds  are  six  weeks  old,  but 
at  least  one  month  before  they  start  to  lay. 

4.  Keep  traffic  around  poultry  areas  to  a  minimum. 

5.  If  the  disease  threatens  an  unvaccinated  laying  flock,  use 
pigeon  pox  vaccine.   The  protection  provided  by  this  vaccine  will  not 
Last  as  long  as  fowl  pox  vaccine  because  the  reaction  to  pigeon  pox 
/accine  is  mild. 

6.  Don't  vaccinate  against  two  diseases  at  the  same  time, 
asing  live  virus.   For  example,  wait  at  least  two  weeks  between  vacci- 
pations  for  Newcastle  disease  and  fowl  pox. 
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Add  Veterinarian  Gives  Suggestions  -  2 

7.   In  areas  where  fowl  poK  has  been  a  problem,  vaccinate  the 
flock  as  a  routine  matter. 

The  progress  of  this  disease  through  a  flock  varies  widely. 
It  may  move  rapidly,  infecting  all  birds  in  one  month,  or  it  may  spread 
slowly,  taking  all  winter  to  move  through  a  flock. 

In  individual  hens,  fowl  pox  infection  lasts  several  weeks. 
During  the  course  of  the  disease,  egg  production  drops  off  or  stops 
entirely,  depending  on  the  severity  of  infection.  When  the  hen  re- 
covers, egg  production  rises,  but  levels  off  at  a  lower  rate  than  be- 
fore the  infection. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Utbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Winter  barley,  growing  in  popularity  in  southern  Illinois,  is 
a  good  feed  insurance  crop,  an  excellent  grain  for  feeding  and  a  good 
forage  for  fall  and  early  spring  pasture. 

Electric  costs  for  home  heating  are  reasonable  only  when  the 
house  is  well  insulated. 

********** 

The  parity  basis  for  farm  price  support  or  as  a  farm  welfare 
standard  is  outmoded,  according  to  two  university  of  Illinois  agricul- 
tural economists.   They  pointed  out  that  during  the  past  six  years  par- 
ity has  played  only  a  small  role  in  price  support  programs.  And  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  guided  policy,  it  has  not  provided  a  meaningful 
steindard. 

********** 

Cleaning  crankcase  breathers  and  air  cleaners,  keeping  cor- 
rect tire  pressure  and  changing  crankcase  oil  are  some  of  the  tractor 
maintenance  chores  most  often  neglected  on  Illinois  farms. 

********** 

Hog  prices  in  September  and  October  will  influence  the  number 
of  sows  bred  for  spring  pigs,  and  consequently  the  price  of  hogs  next 
I  fall.  Prices  of  $13  or  above  seem  likely  to  encourage  increased  pro- 
duction, while  prices  under  $12  would  surely  bring  some  cut-back,  re- 
ports a  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

********** 

The  best  way  to  stop  hens  from  laying  eggs  on  the  floor  is 
to  prevent  them  from  starting. 
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NEV^rS  FROM  ACRICUI-TURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  14,  1959 


1959  Grain  Output  Above  Prospective  Use 

Excessive  grain  production  continues  to  be  a  serious  farm 
problem,  according  to  L.  F.  stice.  University  of  Illinois  extension 
grain  marketing  economist. 

He  points  out  that,  even  though  this  year's  wheat  crop  of  1.1 
billion  bushels  is  about  one- fourth  below  last  year,  it  is  still  50  to 
75  million  bushels  above  prospective  use.   The  carryover  next  July  1 
will  be  a  record  1.3  billion  bushels,  well  over  a  year's  supply. 

Light  wheat  marketings  because  of  the  shorter  crop  and  plenty 
of  storage  space  have  held  market  prices  close  to  the  government  sup- 
port price  this  summer,  Stice  points  out.   Farmers  have  put  about  as 
much  wheat  under  loan  as  they  did  last  year.      Prices  will  rise  during 
the  marketing  season,  but  the  increase  may  be  less  than  normal. 

Since  1956,  wheat  exports  have  ranged  from  400  to  550  million 
bushels  a  year.  We  will  do  well  to  maintain  this  amount  in  years  to 
come,  Stice  believes.   Sound  appraisal  of  the  wheat  outlook  can  lead 
one  to  expect  only  lower  prices. 

The  latest  corn  crop  estimate  of  over  4.2  billion  bushels  is 
373  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year.   It  is  452  million  bushels 
more  than  the  record-high  use  this  past  season.   Although  a  greater 
amount  of  corn  will  be  used  in  the  year  ahead,  a  sxobstantial  carryover 
will  remain  from  the  1959  crop. 

Corn  prices  will  be  lower  this  fall  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
But  they  may  recover  later  if  a  sxobstantial  amount  is  sealed  under  the 
loan.   Shortage  of  storage  space  may  force  heavy  marketings  this  fall. 

Looking  at  the  total  feed  grain  picture,  Stice  reports  that 
smaller  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  will  offset  the  larger 
corn  crop  so  that  1959  production  of  the  four  feed  grains  will  be  about 
the  same  as  1958.   But  total  prospective  use  will  leave  about  4  to  6 
million  tons  to  be  added  to  carryover  in  the  fall  of  1960, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  14,  1959 

Milk  Fever  Common  During  Fall  Calving 

Dairymen  must  be  on  the  alert  for  milk  fever,  a  common  dis- 
ease that  occurs  frequently  during  the  fall  calving  season,  says  Dr. 
Jesse  Sampson,  Uhiversity  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Milk  fever  is  not  caused  by  a  virus,  bacteria  or  any  outside 
agent.  Rather,  it  occurs  when  large  calcium  demands,  associated  with 
high  production,  are  made  upon  a  cow's  blood.   This  usually  happens  to 
the  best  milk  producers  during  the  early  stages  of  lactation. 

In  most  cases,  signs  of  this  disease  are  commonly  found  in 
high-producing  cows  within  72  hours  after  calving.  Nearly  all  cases 
show  up  within  one  week. 

The  first  signs  of  milk  fever  are  often  hard  to  detect,  says 
Dr.  Sampson.  Alert  dairymen,  however,  may  notice  some  signs  of  nerv- 
ousness in  their  freshened  cows  and  perhaps  a  slight  trenibling  in  the 
shoulder  muscles. 

Dairymen  generally  recognize  this  disease  when  the  cow's  gait 

becomes  wobbly  and  the   animal  appears  unsteady.   As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  cow  staggers  and  falls  or  lies  down.   Her  eyes  are  dull. 
Her  body  is  cold  to  the  touch.   If  she  is  lying  upright,  her  head  is 
turned  back  toward  the  shoulder.   This  position  is  characteristic  of 
affected  cows. 

To  combat  milk  fever,  cows  should  have  exercise,  balanced 
rations  and  at  least  a  six-week  dry  period.   There  is  some  evidence 
that  feeding  20  million  units  of  vitamin  D  each  day  for  three  to  seven 
days  before  calving  may  help  to  prevent  this  disease.  But  feeding 

,,  large  doses  of  vitamin  D  for  more  than  ten  days  before  calving  is 

I'  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble  for  the  cow. 

The  milk  fever  fatality  rate  in  untreated  einimals  is  high, 
and  affected  cows  usually  die  within  48  hours.  However,  prompt  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  will  save  most  animals,  says  Dr.  Sampson. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Deadly  nitrogen  dioxide  gas,  usually  present  in  newly  filled 
silos,  may  be  even  more  dangerous  than  usual  this  year  because  of  the 
exceptionally  dry  growing  season.   This  gas  is  most  likely  to  develop 
in  silos  recently  filled  with  corn  fertilized  with  nitrogen  during  a 
dry  season. 

********** 

A  sudden  drop  in  poultry  feed  consumption  may  be  the  first 
clue  that  blue  comb  disease  is  in  the  flock, 

********** 

Retail  food  stores  generally  do  not  want  and  cannot  afford 
overfat  cattle,  according  to  a  speaker  at  the  recent  annual  University 
of  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day. 

********** 

Ensiled  corn  with  moisture  levels  of  25  to  30  percent  was 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  corn  with  a  15  percent  moisture  level  in  re- 
cent University  of  Illinois  tests.   However,  the  high-moisture  corn  was 
not  better  in  feeding  value  than  the  other  corn. 

********** 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Registry,  a  new  dairy  record  program 
designed  to  lower  production  testing  costs  and  give  dairymen  more 
detailed  and  accurate  records,  will  soon  be  available  to  purebred 
breeders. 

********** 

During  most  of  the  past  year  or  so,  consumers  have  spent 
about  21  percent  of  their  total  disposable  incomes  for  food.   Dispos- 
able income  means  what's  left  over  after  income  taxes  are  paid. 
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NEV^fS  FROM  AGRICm.TURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  21,  1959 

Have  An  Apple  A  Day  This  Winter 

"An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away"  is  a  familiar  rhyme. 
And  there's  no  better  way  to  have  an  apple  a  day  this  winter  than  to 
store  some  now. 

Several  apple  varieties  store  well.   They  include  Winesap, 
Northern  Spy,  Grimes  Golden  and  Red  Delicious.   If  these  varieties  are 
refrigerator-stored,  they'll  keep  until  next  February.   Jonathan, 
Mcintosh  and  Red  Delicious  are  also  good  apples  for  storing,  but  they 
are  more  difficult  to  keep  than  the  other  varieties. 

Frank  Owen,  University  of  Illinois  fruit  crops  specialist, 
points  out  that  stored  apples  require  a  low  temperature  and  high 
humidity.   A  32-degree  temperature  and  a  humidity  ranging  from  90  to  95 
percent  are  best. 

Owen  explains  that  the  low  temperature  slows  down  ripening 
and  prevents  the  apple  from  getting  over-ripe.   A  high  humidity  keeps 
it  from  shriveling. 

Refrigerators  offer  the  best  storage  conditions  if  the 
humidity  can  be  raised  to  the  desired  level.   Cool  basements  are  satis- 
factory.  But  basement-stored  apples  will  not  keep  so  long  as 
refrigerator-stored  apples.   If  your  basement  is  not  humid  enough,  you 
can  build  a  storage  rack  on  the  floor.   Then  run  water  under  the  racks. 
Try  to  keep  the  humidity  at  a  constcint  level.   Do  not  store  apples  in 
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Add  Apples  -  2 

basements  where  the  temperature  will  dip  below  28  degrees  at  any  time. 
Usually  basements  will  remain  cool  enough  if  a  window  is  opened  at 
night. 

If  you  build  a  special  dirt  cellar  as  a  storage  area,  remem- 
ber to  provide  cross-ventilation.  Also  insulate  the  structure  against 
freezing. 

If  you  store  apples  in  wooden  barrels,  put  a  layer  of  straw 
on  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  apples,  a  layer  of  straw  and  so  forth. 
Always  put  the  longest  keeping  apples  on  the  bottom.  After  packing  the 
barrel,  bury  it  and  cover  it  with  one  foot  of  dirt.   Or  cover  with 
straw  instead.  Apples  packed  and  insulated  in  this  way  will  keep  until 
next  spring. 

As  a  final  suggestion,  Owen  says  to  store  only  sound  apples. 

Injured  apples  will  break  down  in  storage. 
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Farm  Accidents  Reach  Peak  During  Harvest 

Harvest  season  means  that  it  is  time  to  be  more  careful 
around  your  farm  machinery  than  you  have  been  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Accidents  to  farm  people  reach  their  peak  during  harvest, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Harvest  haste,  long  working  hours  and  revolving  gears,  belts, 
shafts  and  husking  and  snapping  mechanisms  of  harvesting  equipment 
make  it  easy  for  the  careless  fcLcmer  to  have  an  accident. 

Keep  your  harvest  free  from  accidents.   Keep  your  machinery 
in  good  repair;  adjust  it  correctly  and  operate  it  efficiently.   Im- 
proper adjustment  and  need  for  repair  frequently  lead  to  accidents. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  recommends  the  following 
rules : 

Always  stop  all  machinery  before  oiling,  adjusting  or  unclog- 
ging  it. 

Keep  all  shields  and  safety  guards  in  place. 

Don't  wear  loose  or  ragged  clothing  when  you  are  working 
around  machinery. 

Keep  small  children  away  from  machinery. 

Do  not  jump  off  equipment  before  it  comes  to  a  complete  stop. 

Always  operate  your  tractor  at  a  safe  speed.  Remember  to 
look  both  ways  as  you  approach  a  highway,  and  then  cross  or  enter  it 
with  care.  When  you  operate  on  a  highway,  don't  forget  to  obey  the 
signs  and  rules  of  the  road.   Use  proper  head  lights  and  tail  lights  at 
night. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Excessive  grain  production  continues  to  be  a  serious  farm 
problem.  Even  though  this  year's  wheat  crop  of  1.1  billion  bushels  is 
about  one-fourth  below  that  of  last  year,  it  is  still  50  to  75  million 
bushels  above  prospective  use.   The  carry-over  next  July  1  will  be  a 
record  1.3  billion  bushels,  well  over  a  year's  supply. 

********** 

Feeding  trials  at  the  University  of  Illinois  show  that  dairy 
heifers  make  faster  and  more  efficient  gains  on  corn  silage  than  on 
sorghum  silage. 

********** 

Striking  quality  differences  in  seed  wheat  used  by  Illinois 
wheat  growers  were  reported  from  a  survey  of  602  farms  in  29  counties. 
This  survey  indicated  that,  while  most  farmers  were  using  good  seed, 
some  were  still  planting  low-germinating  and  impure  seed,   only  12  per- 
cent were  using  certified  seed. 

********** 

Feeding  beef  cattle  six  times  a  day  produced  favorable  results 
in  a  recent  University  of  Illinois  study.   The  cattle  ate  more  feed, 
made  faster  gains  and  used  their  feed  more  efficiently. 

********** 

Cancer-like  leukosis  is  a  potential  problem  in  all  Illinois 
poultry  flocks.   This  contagious  disease  is  primarily  spread  through 
the  eggs  of  carriers  and  by  contact  between  birds.   Any  bird  showing 
signs  of  leukosis  should  be  removed  from  the  flock.  Noticeable  symp- 
toms are  paralysis  of  the  leg,  wing  or  neck  and  grayness  and  bulging  of 
the  eyes. 
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Take  Farm  Census  This  Fall 


Census  takers  will  be  conrbing  Illinois  farms  this  fall  for 
agricultural  facts  and  figures.   It  will  be  part  of  the  nationwide  farm 
census  which  the  U.  S.  Government's  Bureau  of  the  Census  undertakes 
every  five  years.   The  last  farm  census  was  taken  in  1954, 

More  than  700  Illinois  census  takers  will  begin  operations  on 
NoverrdDer  11.   They  will  want  to  know  about  the  number  and  sizes  of 
farms,  acreage  and  harvest  of  crops,  livestock  production  and  inven- 
tories, farm  expenditures,  farm  values  and  mortgage  debt. 

The  results,  to  be  published  on  a  county,  state  and  national 
scale,  will  give  the  facts  on  what  millions  of  farmers  are  doing, 
^ese  up-to-date  totals  should  be  helpful  to  farmers  in  making  deci- 
sions about  their  operations. 

Each  farmer  will  be  asked  to  help  directly  in  the  census. 
About  two  weeks  before  the  census-taking  starts,  post  offices  will  dis- 
tribute a  farm  census  questionnaire  to  each  farmer.  He  will  be  asked 
to  fill  it  out  and  hand  it  to  the  local  census  taker  when  he  calls.   To 
'  accurately  answer  the  census  questions,  farmers  are  urged  to  keep  a  few 

simple  records  of  harvest  information,  products  sold  and  major  farm 
i  expenses.   The  records  will  not  only  help  the  census  bureau,  but  should 
I  prove  handy  to  farmers  themselves  in  management  planning. 

Merle  W.  Willis,  Wheeling,  will  direct  census-taking  in 
northern  Illinois;  Linus  F.  Kiefer,  Belle  Rive,  will  handle  operations 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 
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Know  Your  Farm  Machinery 

Ignorance  may  be  bliss,  but  it  can  lead  to  serious  injury  or 
even  death  when  you  operate  farm  machinery,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  exten- 
sion safety  specialist  at  the  Iftiiversity  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  two  ways  of  acquainting  yourself  with  your  harvest  ma- 
chinery is  by  actually  operating  it  and  by  going  over  a  particular 
piece  of  farm  equipment  with  your  operator's  manual  in  hand.  Informa- 
tion in  the  manual  can  guide  you  in  the  safe  use  of  your  faann  machines. 

All  operators'  memuals  emphasize  safe  operating  procedures  by 
drawing  attention  to  possible  hazards  through  the  use  of  cartoons  or 
safety  signs,  such  as  the  "Green  Cross." 

In  starting  a  harvest  machine,  take   your  time.  Get  to  know 
the  madhine  before  taking  it  into  the  field. 

By  reading  your  operator's  manual,  you  will  be  reading  safety 
into  your  farming  operation. 

Pay  Heed  -  Read  -  Then  Proceed. 
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Suggest  Fall  Planting  for  Shrubs 

Early  October  is  a  good  time  to  plant  shrubbery  and  small 
trees. 

Most  home  owners  wait  until  spring  to  plant,  but  actually 
fall  is  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  points  out  H.  R.  Kemmerer,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  horticulturist.  Planting  shrubbery  now  lets  the  roots 
get  a  good  foothold  so  that  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  go  for  a  fast 
start  in  the  spring.  Spring-planted  shrubs  often  have  tough  going, 
especially  if  it's  a  dry  year. 

Except  for  broad- leaved  evergreen  shrubs  and  a  few  trees, 
almost  any  sort  of  tree  or  shrub  can  be  planted  now.   Nurserymen  can 
tell  you  specifically  what  shouldn't  be  fall-planted. 

In  setting  out  a  shrub,  make  sure  the  hole  is  roomy  enough 
\   for  the  roots  to  spread  out.   If  the  soil  isn't  the  richest,  Kemmerer 
thinks  it's  a  good  idea  to  add  peat  moss. 

He  also  says  not  to  mound  the  soil  around  the  plant.   Instead, 
leave  it  dished  so  that  rains  can  seep  in. 

According  to  Kemmerer,  a  good  mulch  for  new  trees  and  shrubs 
heading  into  winter  is  cracked  com  cobs,  straw  or  peat  moss. 

Another  safety  measure  is  to  prune  back  about  one-third  of 

the  foliage  just  after  planting.  Roots  can  make  a  better  start  that 

way  because  they  won't  have  so  much  foliage  to  support. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Two  varieties  of  wheat,  Dual  and  Ponca,  show  good  resistance 
to  Hessian  fly  populations.   Planting  either  of  these  varieties  in 
areas  where  they  are  adapted  may  help  to  prevent  a  build-up  of  the  fly. 
Destroying  volunteer  wheat  will  also  help. 

********** 

University  of  Illinois  fruit  crops  specialists  point  out  that 
stored  apples  require  a  low  temperature  and  a  high  humidity.  A  32- 
degree  temperature  and  a  humidity  ranging  from  90  to  95  percent  are 
best. 

********** 

Weight  losses  from  shipping  fever  cost  Illinois  farmers  over 
$2,000,000  a  year. 

********** 

A  complex  electronic  computer  used  by  dairy  scientists  at  the 
new  DHIA  processing  center  in  Urbana  is  giving  Illinois  dairymen  more 
detailed  and  accurate  production  records  than  were  ever  before  possible. 
The  new  machine,  a  650-IBM  electronic  computer,  can  easily  calculate 
monthly  records  of  80,000  cows  during  a  normal  40-hour  week. 

********** 

Predictions  are  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  quality 
apples  this  fall. 

********** 

Harvest  haste,  long  working  hours  and  revolving  gears,  belts, 
shafts  and  husking  and  snapping  mechanisms  of  harvesting  equipment  make 
it  easy  for  the  careless  farmer  to  have  cin  accident.  Be  careful.  Keep 
your  harvest  free  from  accidents  this  fall. 
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NEVIfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  5,  1959 

"Progress  for  Better  Living,"  1960  Farm  and  Home  Festival  Theme 

"Progress  for  Better  Living"  will  be  the  central  theme  for  the 
1960  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Festival,  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  announced  this  week.   The  dates  will  be 
March  31  and  April  1  and  2, 

Following  this  central  theme,  the  festival  will  portray  how 
science  and  education  have  led  to  better  farming  and  better  living  for 
people  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  three-day  exposition  will  feature  exhibits,  speaking  pro- 
grams and  audience  participation  activities  prepared  by  College  of  Agri- 
culture students  and  faculty. 

Dean  Howard  has  appointed  K.  A.  Kendall,  associate  professor 
of  dairy  science,  general  chairman  of  the  1960  festival. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Festivals  held  during  the  past  two  years 

have  attracted  an  estimated  15,000  people  each  year.   They  have  replaced 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  formerly  held  in  late  January  or  early  February. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  5,  1959 

Stop  Planning  Farm  Accidents 

Accidents  on  the  farm  don't  "just  happen."   0.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  empha- 
sized that  point  time  after  time.   Most  accidents  are  carefully  and 
cunningly  planned.  And  usually  it's  the  grown-ups  who  are  responsible 
for  the  planning. 

It  is  foolish  for  anyone  to  as7<,  "How  did  that  accident  hap- 
pen?"  Yet  this  question  is  asked  a  hundred  times  a  day  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  after  some  man,  woman  or  child  is  injured  or  killed  in 
an  accident. 

If  you  leave  your  stock  watering  tank  uncovered,  you  are  lay- 
ing a  possible  death  trap  for  some  youngster  who  wants  to  sail  boats  on 
the  water. 

If  you  leave  your  corn  picker  in  gear  while  you  attempt  to 
grease,  adjust  or  unclog  it,  you  are  setting  the  stage  for  a  serious 
accident. 

If  you  leave  a  ladder  leaning  against  a  building,  you  are  in- 
viting a  bad  fall  for  children  who  like  to  climb  up  high. 

The  price  of  an  accident  is  so  high  that  it's  hard  to  see  why 
so  many  people  pay  it  each  year.   Probably  the  biggest  reason  is  that 
they  have  taken  chances  before  and  not  had  to  pay.   Eventually,  though, 
the  law  of  averages  will  catch  up  with  them. 

Just  remember,  an  accident  is  no  respecter  of  age  or  experi- 
ence. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  5^  1959 

Economists  Explain  Costs  of  Sealing  Corn 

Some  farmers  may  be  money  ahead  by  selling  corn  from  the 
picker  this  fall  even  though  the  market  price  is  several  cents  below 
the  loan  price,  according  to  R.  J.  Mutti  and  Max  R.  Langham,  University 
of  Illinois  agricultural  economists. 

Profits  from  storing  corn  for  government  loan  depend  on  the 
difference  between  the  loan  price  of  $1.12,  plus  local  adjustments,  and 
the  open  market  price  at  picking  time.   But  costs  may  cut  the  loan  price 
as  much  as  15  or  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Studies  show  that  moisture  shrinkage  losses  in  ear  corn 
usually  run  from  about  4  percent  in  southern  Illinois  to  10  percent  in 
northern  Illinois.  An  average  6  percent  shrinkage  loss  means  that  there 
'  will  be  only  94  bushels  of  corn  left  next  August  for  every  100  bushels 
stored  this  fall.   This  shrinkage  costs  about  7  cents  for  each  bushel 
Of  corn  sealed. 

If  corn  is  stored,  interest  costs  until  the  loan  money  becomes 
available  will  be  about  2  cents  a  bushel.   Extra  labor,  transportation 
and  handling  add  another  3  cents  a  bushel. 

Economists  estimate  that  taxes,  insurance  and  insect  and 

rodent  losses,  plus  allowance  for  risk,  cost  another  5  1/2  cents  a 

bushel.   Allowing  a  1  1/2-cent  premium  for  corn  delivered  below  15.5 
percent  moisture  next  August,  these  costs  will  take  16  cents  a  bushel 
from  the  $1.12  loan  price.   This  leaves  an  effective  price  of  96  cents 
a  bushel  for  corn  sealed. 

Individual  farmers  may  want  to  allow  more  or  less  than  16 
cents  for  these  variable  costs.  If  storage  space  is  not  available, 
additional  costs  of  providing  new  space  must  be  added. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

More  than  700  census  takers  will  be  combing  Illinois  farms 
this  fall  for  agricultural  facts  and  figures.   They  will  want  to  know 
about  the  number  and  sizes  of  farms,  acreage  and  harvest  of  crops,  live- 
stock production  and  inventories,  farm  expenditures,  farm  values  and 
mortgage  debt. 

********** 

Beef  and  food  preparation  are  the  two  most  popular  4-H  proj- 
ects in  Illinois.  Photography,  introduced  to  the  Illinois  4-H  program 
in  1957,  is  the  fastest  growing  new  project.  But  nearly  all  4-H  proj- 
ects showed  higher  enrollments  this  year  as  total  Illinois  4-H  member- 
ship reached  an  all-time  high  of  71,435  members. 

********** 

Early  October  is  a  good  time  to  plant  shrubbery  and  small 
trees . 

********** 

The  9th  annual  University  of  Illinois  Sheep  Day  is  scheduled 
for  Friday,  October  30.   There  will  be  something  of  interest  in  the 
program  for  all  who  are  in  the  sheep  business. 

********** 

Reports  show  that  25  percent  more  lives  are  lost  in  fires  on 
farms  than  in  towns  and  cities,  even  though  more  people  live  in  cities. 
Eight  percent  more  children  die  in  rural  dwelling  fires  than  in  urban. 

********** 

More  than  half  of  the  rabies  cases  diagnosed  in  the  midwest 
are  found  in  skunks. 

********** 

A  new  virus  disease,    called  virus  enteritis  of  mink,    can  be 
expected  to  enter  northern   Illinois   in  the  near   future.      It  could 
cripple  the   Illinois  mink  industry,    a  growing  part  of  the  state's  animal 
economy. 
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liEV^rS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  12,  1959 

New  Livestock  Farm  Lease  Now  Available 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  have  developed 
a  new  livestock  share  lease  form.   It  is  especially  designed  to  take 
care  of  increased  mechanization  on  many  livestock  farms. 

Some  of  the  unique  features  of  the  new  lease  include  column 
arrangement  to  show  how  landlord  and  tenant  will  share  investments, 
expenses  and  returns;  space  for  listing  changes  in  the  general  leasing 
plan;  and  places  to  list  cost-sharing  arrangements  for  agricultural 
chemicals,  tractor  fuel  and  electricity. 

In  addition,  the  new  lease  form  contains  a  place  to  provide 
for  reimbursing  the  tenant  if  he  leaves  before  certain  investments  have 
been  used  up.  Ways  to  use  the  lease  and  helps  for  filling  it  out  are 
provided  with  each  lease  form. 

Copies  are  now  available  from  any  Illinois  farm  adviser  or  the 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

for  10  cents  each. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  12,  1959 

Joe  Farmer  Loses  Race  With  Picker 

Joe  Farmer,  who  represents  all  of  the  Illinois  faarmers  who 
will  have  accidents  with  corn  pickers  this  fall,  lost  when  he  tried  to 
beat  the  machine. 

Here's  why  he  lost: 

A  stalk  of  corn  goes  through  the  snapping  rolls  at  seven  feet 
a  second. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  you  will  need  four-tenths  of  a 
second  to  perform  the  simple  reaction  of  letting  go  of  a  cornstalk. 

This  means  that  a  stalk  goes  about  three  feet  through  the 
rolls  while  you  are  reacting  to  the  danger. 

But  waiti   The  first  reaction  when  a  stalk  starts  through  the 
rolls  is  most  naturally  the  wrong  one,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  natural  reaction  when  someone  tries  to  grab  a  stick  away  from  you 
is  to  grab  tighter.   This  non-controllable  reaction  more  than  doubles 
the  reaction  time  before  you  can  let  go. 

So  the  simple  reason  why  farmers  get  caught  in  snapping  and 
husking  rolls  is  that  they  don't  understand  their  natural  reaction  time. 
And  it's  a  basic  failing  of  all  humans,  not  just  farmers. 

Hogsett  says  that  if  you  try  to  unclog  or  adjust  a  corn  picker 
without  stopping  it  first,  you  are  taking  about  the  same  chances  as  if 
you  walked  across  a  busy  four-lane  highway  blindfolded.   You  just  can't 
win. 
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Prc»n  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

"Progress  for  Better  Living"  will  be  the  central  theme  for  the 
1960  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Festival.   Set  for  March  31 
and  April  1  and  2,    the  festival  will  portray  how  science  and  education 
have  led  to  better  farming  and  better  living  for  people  in  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  world. 

********** 

The  value  of  machinery  on  farms  has  increased  33  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years. 

********** 

Milking  at  regular  12-hour  intervals  is  best  for  high- 
producing  cows  on  a  twice-a-day  milking  schedule.   However,  daiirymen 
can  usually  milk  average  and  low-producing  herds  on  a  10-  to  14-hour 
schedule  with  little  effect  on  total  milk  production,  according  to  dairy 
scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

********** 

Defective  heating  and  cooking  equipment  caused  over  80,000 
building  fires  last  year. 

********** 

Lead  poisoning  cases  in  dogs  are  increasing.   Symptoms  are 
similar  to  the  signs  of  rabies,  and  a  laboratory  diagnosis  is  necessary 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  two  diseases.   Poisoned  dogs  may  take 
in  lead  through  the  mouth  and  by  breathing  fumes  containing  tiny  par- 
ticles of  lead. 

********** 

This  year's  corn  crop  is  estimated  (in  September)  at  4,382 
million  bushels,  15  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  set  a  year 
ago.   But  the  production  of  each  of  the  other  three  feed  grains — oats, 
barley  and  sorghum  grains-- is  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
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NElMfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR   RELEASE  WEEK   OF    OCTOBER   19, 

Adequate  Insulation  Well  Worth  the  Extra  Cost 

Adequate  insulation  in  a  house  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time,  according  to  Keith  Hinchcliff,  University  of  Illi- 
nois farm  housing  specialist. 

Hinchcliff  cites  recent  Pennsylvania  State  Iftiiversity  insula- 
tion research  carried  out  on  a  typical  1200  square- foot  one-story  house. 
With  average  insulation  valued  at  $105,  the  house  needed  a  $505  heating 
unit.   The  heater  used  $290  worth  of  fuel  a  year. 

Researchers  then  added  extra  insulation  worth  $195,  bringing 
the  total  insulation  cost  to  $300.  With  this  extra  protection,  the 
house  needed  only  a  $400  heating  lonit  and  fuel  costs  were  reduced  to 
$160  a  year.  These  savings  paid  for  the  extra  insulation  in  less  than 
two  years, 

Hinchcliff  explains  that  there  is  an  upper  practical  limit 

for  insulation,  but  few  homes  reach  it.   The  more  expensive  the  fuel, 

the  more  home  owners  should  plan  to  invest  in  insulation. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  19,  1959 

Dates  For  1960  'Ag  Short  Course  Announced 

URBANA — Farm  boys  making  plains  for  this  winter  should  set 
aside  the  time  from  February  8  to  March  18,  1960.   During  this  period 
the  University  of  Illinois  will  present  its  annual  winter  Agricultural 
Short  Course. 

This  six-week  course  is  designed  for  boys  who  cannot  attend 
regular  college  sessions,  explains  Warren  Wessels,  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.   It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  advancements  in  farming. 

Wessels  announces  that  courses  will  be  offered  in  farm  manage- 
ment, marketing,  farm  machinery  and  farm  buildings  and  electrification. 
Several  courses  will  also  be  offered  in  crop  and  livestock  production 
and  management. 

More  details  on  the  1960  short  course  will  be  announced  later. 

Boys  interested  in  attending  may  write  to  Wessels  at  104  Mumford  Hall, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  19,  1959 

Keep  Safety  Shields  in  Place 

In  this  busy  work  season,  it's  smart  to  play  safe  by  having 
all  safety  shields  in  place  on  power  take-offs  and  other  moving  machin- 
ery parts. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  for  you  to  gamble  against  having  an 
accident  by  working  around  machinery  without  guards,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.   If  you  lose,  it's  too  late  to  be  sorry. 

Get  standard  power  take-off  hitches  and  shields  from  your 
machinery  dealer.  But  even  the  best  shield  will  not  protect  you  if  you 
don ' t  put  it  on . 

Some  manufacturers  are  putting  on  nonremovable  power  take-off 
shields  to  help  protect  operators  against  negligence.  You  can  open 
these  shields  for  service  and  inspection. 

Just  remember  that  accidents  don't  respect  either  age  or  expe- 
rience. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Home  Econoinics  4-H  Clubs  Add  2,440  Members 

URBANA — Home  economics  4-H  Club  enrollment  increased  2,440 
this  year,  bringing  the  state  total  to  40,620.  Membership  in  both  home 
economics  and  agriculture  clubs  now  stands  at  76,568, 

Arlene  Wolfram,  state  4-H  staff  member  in  charge  of  enrollment 
records,  believes  the  increase  has  been  due  largely  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  of  the  members  themselves.  Even  first-  and  second-year 
members  realize  some  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  4-H  work,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  share  it  with  their  friends. 

Mciny  of  the  girls  who  have  been  members  for  several  years  are 
now  serving  as  junior  leaders.   They  are  cooperating  with  the  county 
extension  staff  and  the  adult  leaders  by  informing  parents  about  4-H 
work,  recruiting  members  and  organizing  new  clubs. 

The  increase  in  membership  has  been  state-wide,  according  to 
Miss  Wolfram.  Some  of  the  smaller,  sparsely  populated  counties  have 
made  significent  gains  along  with  the  large  ones.   For  example,  Cass, 
Edwards,  Wayne  and  Franklin  counties  have  added  about  70  home  economics 
members  each. 

County  by  covmty.  Rock  Island  leads  in  membership  with  a  total 
of  1,265.   Champaign  county  is  a  close  second  with  1,262;  Cook,  third 
with  1,092;  and  DuPage,  fourth  with  1,022. 

Four  counties,  McLean,  Vermilion,  Tazewell  and  Macon,  have 

more  than  900  members  each,  and  ten  other  counties  have  passed  the  600- 

mark. 
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Add  Home  Ec.4-H  Clubs  -  2 

Membership  goals  cire  set  at  the  county  level.  Miss  Wolfram 
explained,  and  sights  are  already  trained  on  1962,  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 

County  home  and  farm  advisers,  extension  councils  and  commit- 
tees have  set  the  1962  goal  at  100,000  agriculture  and  home  economics 
4-H  Club  members  for  the  state.   If  this  goal  is  to  be  realized,  each 
county  must  make  a  gain  of  15  percent,  and  each  club  now  organized  must 
add  two  new  members. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

A  new  livestock- share  lease  form,  especially  designed  to  take 
care  of  increased  mechanization  on  many  livestock  farms,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists.   Copies  are 
now  available  from  any  Illinois  farm  adviser  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  for  10  cents  each. 

********** 

Dry  weather  or  other  conditions  interfering  with  normal  soy- 
bean growth  have  been  blamed  for  the  many  cases  of  "moldy"  soybeans 
reported  in  southern  Illinois. 

********** 

Records  kept  by  Illinois  Farm  Management  Service  cooperators 
show  that  average  cost  of  gains  for  long- fed  good  to  choice  steer  calves 
will  be  about  $17  a  hundred.  Heifer  calf  gains  will  be  about  a  dollar 
a  hundred  higher. 

********** 


a  second. 


A  stalk  of  corn  goes  through  the  snapping  rolls  at  seven  feet 


********** 


More  than  25,000  deer  now  roam  the  woodlands  and  pastures  of 
Illinois.   Deer  have  been  reported  in  all  counties,  and  33  coionties  now 
have  populations  large  enough  to  permit  hunting. 


********** 


The  total  1959  calf  crop,  including  dairy  calves,  is  esti- 
mated at  41,300,000  head.   This  is  2  percent  more  than  last  year,  but 
3  percent  short  of  the  all-time  record  set  in  1954. 


********** 


Labor  income  of  Illinois  farmers  hasn't  risen  as  fast  as 
labor  income  of  factory  v;orkers  in  the  same  areas  of  the  state. 
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NElMfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

I  

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  26,  1959 

Deer  Hunters  Become  Research  Assistants 

Deer  hunters  can  become  research  assistants  when  they  take  to 
the  fields  this  fall.  In  addition  to  a  weapon,  they  will  carry  a  small 
tube  to  be  filled  with  blood  samples  from  any  deer  they  claim. 

This  is  the  first  year  such  extensive  testing  of  the  deer 
population  will  be  carried  out,  says  Dr.  D.  H.  Ferris,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  iyiedicine.   The  15,000  or  more  hunters 
can  gather  more  samples  in  a  few  weeks  than  teams  of  researchers  working 
the  year  round. 

This  program  will  provide  a  continuous  check  on  deer  health. 
Such  action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  growing  Illinois  deer  population 
and  domestic  livestock,  as  deer  can  catch  and  carry  some  serious  live- 
stock diseases. 

This  testing  program  will  also  enable  veterinary  medical  re-  ^ 

search  to  build  a  deer  blood  bank  for  checking  future  deer  disease 

problems  and  their  possible  relation  to  domestic  animals  and  human 

beings,  says  Dr.  Ferris. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  26,  1959 

Pine  Fence  Posts  Should  Be  Treated  With  Preservative 

Farmers  can  stretch  the  service  life  of  pine  fence  posts  to 
at  least  15  or  20  years  by  cold-soaking  them  in  the  wood  preservative 
pentachlorphenol,  according  to  W,  F.  Bulkley,  extension  forester  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

White,  southern,  red  and  jack  pines  are  the  main  sources  of 
pine  fence  posts  in  Illinois.   Of  these  species,  eastern  white  pine  is 
most  resistant  to  decay.  However,  even  this  species  will  decay  in  less 
than  three  years  when  in  contact  with  the  soil  if  it  is  not  treated 
with  a  preservative. 

For  best  protection  against  decay,  Bulkley  lists  three  steps 
for  treating  pine  posts:   Farmers  should  (1)  remove  all  bark  from  the 
posts,  (2)  let  them  dry  out  completely  before  treating  and  (3)  treat 
them  full  length  in  the  preservative  from  24  to  48  hours. 

Painting  the  preservative  on  with  a  brush  or  treating  only  a 
portion  of  the  post  is  a  waste  of  time,  Bulkley  explains. 

For  further  information  on  preserving  fence  posts  at  home, 

write  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  a  copy  of  Circular  636, 

"Pr^iserve  Your  Posts  With  Penta.  " 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Home  economics  4-H  Club  enrollment  increased  2,440  this  year, 
bringing  the  state  total  to  40,620.   Membership  in  both  home  economics 
and  agricultural  clubs  now  stands  at  76,568. 

********** 

This  year  U.  S.  farmers  will  harvest  84  million  acres  of  corn. 
This  is  15  percent  more  than  last  year,  but  still  far  below  the  record 
acreages  planted  in  the  horse-and-raule  days.   Corn  harvest  acreage 
reached  an  all-time  peak  of  111  million  away  back  in  1917. 

********** 

Research  shov;s  that  dairymen  can  feed  heavy  grain  rations  to 
build  up  dairy  cows  for  calving  without  causing  severe  udder  swelling 
after  calving, 

********** 

Never  try  to  clean,  oil  or  adjust  your  picker  when  it  is  run- 
ning. 

********** 

University  of  Illinois  research  indicates  that  lack  of  siin- 
light  keeps  hybrid  corn  from  living  up  to  actual  yield  capacity.   As 
plant  populations  increase,  upper  leaves  shade  lower  leaves.   If  it 
weren't  for  this,  farmers  could  get  300  bushels  an  acre  from  hybrid 
corn  at  a  plant  population  of  20,000. 

********** 

The  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  dairy  calf  is  the 
first  two  or  three  days  following  birth. 

********** 

Hog  cholera  has  returned  with  a  vengeance  to  some  of  Illinois' 
principal  swine-producing  counties  during  the  past  few  weeks.   Stillman 
J.  Stanard,  director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  the 
outbreak  must  be  controlled  quickly  if  Illinois  is  to  avoid  a  major  hog 
cholera  epidemic. 
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NEV^rS  FROM  AGRICUI.TURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  2,    1959 

Hunt  Safely  and  Save  A  Life 

As  the  1959  Illinois  hunting  season  approaches,  hunters  are 
urged  to  use  common  sense  in  handling  guns,  to  consider  the  safety  of 
others  and  to  practice  good  sportsmanship  and  good  manners  during  their 
hunting  expeditions. 

About  one-third  of  all  the  fatal  shootings  in  1958  occurred 
in  connection  with  hunting  trips,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

No  game  animal  or  bird  is  worth  the  risk  of  shooting  a  fellow 
hunter.  If  you  can't  see  where  your  shot  is  going,  don't  shoot.  There 
may  be  someone  in  your  line  of  fire. 

Do  not  carry  a  loaded  gun  in  an  automobile,  boat  or  other 

conveyance.   Load  your  gun  only  after  reaching  the  hunting  area,  and 

make  sure  to  point  the  muzzle  away  from  everybody  and  toward  the  ground. 

Carry  a  gun  with  the  safety  on.  And,  last  of  all,  don't  mix  gunpowder 

and  alcohol. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  2,    1959 

Boxelder  Bugs  Arrive  With  Cool  Weather 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  almost  everyone  appreciates  fall's  cool 
weather.   But  it's  also  a  safe  bet  that  persons  having  boxelder  trees 
in  their  neighborhood  regret  the  boxelder  bug  invasions  that  cool 
weather  brings. 

During  the  summer  these  bugs  stay  in  or  under  boxelder  trees, 
happily  eating  their  fill  of  seed,  says  Steve  Moore,  entomologist  with 
the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture. 

When  cool  weather  arrives,  however,  the  bugs  seek  protection. 
If  they  find  any  craCks  or  crevices  in  the  house,  they  crawl  in  com- 
pletely uninvited.   During  warm  winter  days  they  bask  in  the  sun  on  the 
south  and  west  walls. 

Those  that  get  inside  do  not  eat  anything,  reassures  Moore. 
But  they  are  a  nuisance  and  sometimes  spot  curtains  and  wallpaper. 

A  1/2  percent  spray  of  lindane  gives  the  quickest  kill  of  box- 
elder  bugs.   Moore  explains  that  1/2  pint  of  20  percent  lindane  con- 
centrate in  2  1/2  gallons  of  water  makes  a  1/2  percent  spray. 

A  1/4  percent  spray  of  dieldrin  also  gives  good  control.   Mix 

1/4  pint  of  20  percent  dieldrin  concentrate  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

In  the  fall,  apply  either  spray  to  the  point  of  runoff  on 
house  walls  and  nearby  tree  trunks  where  bugs  may  have  gathered.   During 
the  winter,  spray  only  the  sides  of  the  house.   You  may  have  to  repeat 
at  one-  to  two-week  intervals. 

If  bugs  ever  get  inside,  pyrethrin  household  sprays  will  give 
good  knockdown  and  kill.  Spraying  inside  houses,  however,  is  warranted 
only  in  severe  cases,   otherwise  just  pick  them  up  with  a  vacuxom  cleaner. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  2,  1959 

Announce  Dates  pf  Custom  Spray  School 

Custom  spray  applicators,  as  well  as  farmers,  will  hear  about 
new  developments  in  controlling  "face  flies"  at  the  annual  Illinois  Cus- 
tom Spray  Operators'  Training  School  January  27-28. 

In  announcing  the  dates,  H.  B.  Petty  pointed  out  that  face 
flies  first  attacked  Illinois  cattle  this  past  summer.  At  the  time,  few 
control  measures  were  known.  Research,  however,  is  currently  in  pro- 
gress to  find  more  effective  control.  Results  will  be  reported  at  the 
school,  according  to  Petty. 

Petty,  who  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  school,  is  an  exten- 
sion entomologist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 

Some  other  topics  at  the  school  will  include  new  developments 
in  ear  worm  control,  soil  insecticides,  turf  diseases  and  lawn  weeds, 
granular  versus  liquid  herbicides  and  the  relation  between  weeds  and 
crop  yields. 

The  school  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  All 
interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend.  Anyone  who  wishes  more  in- 
formation may  write  to  Petty  at  280  Natural  Resources  Building,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  2,  1959 

R.  J.  Webb  to  As.sist  Indian  University 

R.  J.  Webb,  superintendent  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon 
Springs  Experiment  station  for  the  past  20  years,  will  spend  the  next 
two  years  in  India. 

Webb  will  act  as  adviser  to  the  manager  of  the  Tarai  State 
Farm.   This  16,000-acre  tract  is  being  reclaimed  from  jungle  and  swamp 
to  serve  as  a  research  and  demonstration  area  for  a  new  rural  university 
patterned  after  the  land-grant  colleges  in  this  country. 

J.  M.  "Jack"  Lewis  will  serve  as  superintendent  of  the  Dixon 
Springs  Station  during  Webb's  absence.  He  has  been  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  several  years  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  since  1943. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Illinois  deer  hunters  can  become  research  assistants  v/hen  they 
take  to  the  fields  this  fall.   In  addition  to  a  weapon,  they  will  carry 
a  small  tube  to  collect  blood  samples  from  any  deer  they  claim.   Veteri- 
nary medical  research  needs  these  blood  samples  to  find  current  and  po- 
tential disease  problems  in  the  growing  Illinois  deer  population. 

********** 

Soybeans  planted  in  28- inch  rows  yielded  about  four  bushels 
more  than  average  on  the  iftiiversity  of  Illinois  Allerton  Trust  Farms 
near  Monticello  this  year. 

********** 

Farmers  can  stretch  the  service  life  of  pine  fence  posts  to  at 
least  15  or  20  years  by  cold-soaking  them  in  the  wood  preservative 
pentachlorphenol . 

********** 

Illinois  now  has  80  extension  and  42  commercial  soil-testing 
laboratories. 

********** 

One  of  every  16  persons  employed  in  the  united  States  works 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  dairy  industry. 

********** 

Hay  crushing  machines  slashed  field  curing  time  in  half  in 
three  University  of  Illinois  tests  with  alfalfa  hay  this  spring  and 
summer, 

********** 

The  "beginning  farmer"  in  the  United  States  finds  that  it 
takes  4  1/2  times  as  much  capital  for  land,  8  1/2  times  as  much  for 
machinery  and  3  1/2  times  as  much  for  other  capital  items  as  it  did  in 
1940. 

********** 

Heavy  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  during  the  growing  season 
may  create  toxic  nitrate  levels  in  drouth  corn  silage. 
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NElMfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  \ 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  9,  1959 

Underfeeding  Moat  Conmon  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  Error  in  Illinois 

Underfeeding  is  probably  the  most  common  dairy  cattle  feeding 
error  in  Illinois,  according  to  J.  G.  Cash,  university  of  Illinois  ex- 
tension dairy  specialist. 

Dairy  cattle  feeding  studies  show  that  many  Illinois  dairymen 
are  underfeeding  grain  to  high  producers,  overfeeding  grain  to  low  pro- 
ducers and  feeding  too  little  roughage  to  both  high  and  low  producers. 

It's  good  business  to  feed  all  cows  enough  feed  to  keep  them 
producing  at  or  near  their  maximum  level.   Last  year's  records  shew  that 
cows  producing  500  pounds  of  butterfat  returned  over  four  times  as  much 
income  above  feed  cost  as  cows  producing  200  pounds. 

Cows  producing  500  pounds  of  butterfat  provided  this  extra 

income  even  though  they  ate  an  average  of  1, 600  pounds  more  grain  and 

1,000  pounds  more  hay  equivalent  than  the  200-pound  producers. 
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FCB.   RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  9,    1959 

So  You're  Going  Hunting? 

You've  got  the  gun  oiled  up.  The   hunting  outfit  is  laid  out. 
The  dog  is  conditioned  and  ready,  and  the  alarm  is  set  for  an  early  hour. 

But  stop  and  consider  for  a  minute.   "Just  what  are  you  going 
hunting  for,  game  or  trouble?"  asks  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

You  may  have  safety  in  your  head  when  you  have  working  tools 
in  your  hands.   But  how  about  when  you  have  a  gun  in  your  hands? 

Plenty  of  trouble  may  be  waiting  to  lower  its  sights  on  you 
if  your  head  isn't  loaded  with  such  precautions  as  these: 

Don't  carry  a  loaded  gun  in  your  car  or  boat. 

Never  pull  a  gion  through  a  fence.   Hand  it  over  to  someone,  or 
lay  it  down  on  the  other  side  before  you  start  through. 

Don't  lean  a  loaded  gun  against  a  tree  or  a  fence,  where  it 
might  be  knocked  over. 

Be  sure  of  your  target.   Be  sure  no  one  is  in  the  line  of  fire. 

Always  unload  the  gun  and  put  it  securely  away  when  you  get 
home.   T^d  keep  the  ammunition  locked  up. 

Make  the  hunting  season  a  safe  and  enjoyable  one.  Remember 

that  safety  is  always  in  season. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Ten  cows  averaging  10,239  pounds  of  milTc  a  year  can  give  the 
same  return  over  feed  cost  as  34  cows  producing  5,311  pounds,  according 
to  a  study  of  1958  Illinois  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  records. 


********** 


Crops  from  soils  that  received  heavy  treatments  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  during  a  dry  growing  season  may  cause  nitrate  poisoning  when 
fed  to  livestock.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  more  susceptible  to  nitrate 
poisoning  than  other  farm  animals. 


********** 


Dairymen  should  use  cornstalks  only  as  cin  emergency  feed  when 
other  roughages  are  not  available.  They  are  not  a  substitute  for  good- 
quality  roughages. 


********** 


Thirty  years  ago  U.  s.  ranchers  and  farmers  produced  only 
enough  cattle  to  provide  50  pounds  of  beef  per  person  in  a  year — less 
than  a  pound  a  week.   There  was  much  talk  then  about  overproduction. 
Now  U.  S.  cattlemen  supply  enough  beef  to  provide  80  pounds  per  person. 
This  amount  is  60  percent  more  than  in  1929. 


********** 


Machinery  maintenance  costs  for  a  150-  to  200-acre  farm  aver- 
age more  than  $1,700  a  year. 


********** 


About  one-third  of  all  fatal  shootings  in  1958  occurred  in 
connection  with  hunting  trips.   No  game  animal  or  bird  is  worth  the 
risk  of  shooting  a  fellow  hunter.   If  you  can't  see  where  your  shot  is 
going,  don't  shoot.   There  may  be  someone  in  your  line  of  fire. 


********** 


The  1960  annual  Illinois  Custom  Spray  operators'  Training 
School  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  January  27-28. 
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NEVirS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


.■sffi* 


JNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  16,  1959 

Farm  Machinery  Costs  Vary  Widely 

Costs  of  owning  and  operating  farm  machinery  on  38  Illinois 
fcuniis  vary  widely,  according  to  a  study  by  University  of  Illinois  agri- 
cultural economists  A.  G.  Mueller  and  R.  L.  Forrest.   The  annual  costs 
included  in  the  study  were  depreciation,  interest  at  5  percent  on  the 
undepreciated  value,  repairs  and  grease  and  oil.  Fuel  costs  were  in- 
cluded on  equipment  with  mounted  motors.   Differences  between  costs  were 
due  mainly  to  number  of  acres  covered  and  repair  costs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  average  costs  per  acre  and  the  range  in 

costs  for  the  middle  two- thirds  of  the  farms  studied:  plows,  66  cents — 

range  38  to  98  cents;  discs,  25  cents — range  14  to  31  cents;  harrows,  12 

cents — range  4  to  15  cents;  field  cultivators,  34  cents — range  11  to  56 

cents;  corn  planters,  57  cents — range  25  to  77  cents;  grain  drills,  95 

cents — range  $.36to$1.57;  pull-type  combines,  $2.19 — range  $1,29  to 

$2.79;  corn  pickers,  $1.94 — range  $1.12  to  $2.89;  hay  balers,  8.7  cents 

a  bale — range  5  to  14  cents, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  16,  1959 

Live  to  PicTc  Another  Year 

The  corn  picT<er  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  farm 
machines.   Throughout  the  corn-picking  season,  newspaper  headlines  like 
the  following  shock  readers  all  over  Illinois. 

"Farmer  Loses  Hand  in  Corn  Picker." 

"Leg  Mangled  in  Corn  Picker." 

"Farmer  Fatally  Injured  in  Picker  Accident." 

Unfortunately  these  are  common  headlines  that  stare  us  in  the 
face  many  times  during  the  fall  months.  They  can  be  prevented  if  a  few 
simple  rules  are  followed. 

First,  stop  the  picker I  Never  reach  into  the  picker  while  it 
is  running.  Shut  off  the  power  before  attempting  to  remove  stalks  that 
lodge  in  the  snapping  or  husking  rolls. 

Using  a  stalk  or  stick  will  not  protect  you.   The  rolls  grab 
so  quickly  that  they  will  jerk  your  hand  and  stalk  in  before  you  can 
let  go. 

To  be  safe,  make  it  a  habit  to  shut  off  the  power  every  time 
you  leave  the  tractor  seat. 

Second,  keep  all  of  the  guards  in  place.   Never  operate  with- 
out the  shields.   If  any  part  of  your  clothing  merely  flops  against  an 
unguarded  shaft  or  coupling,  you  can  be  drawn  in  without  warning. 

Finally,  watch  out  for  fires.   Keep  manifolds  and  exhaust 

accessories  free  from  trash;  avoid  leaky  fuel  lines,  and  never  refuel 

with  the  motor  running.   Keep  a  good  fire  extinguisher  handy,  and  know 

how  to  use  it, 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urban  a,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

Of  the  eight  main  preventable  causes  of  farm  fires  listed  by 
the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council,  four  involve  heating  systems.   Seven 
out  of  every  ten  farm  chimneys  are  faulty,  according  to  a  recent  survey, 

********** 

Purchasing  power  of  farm  commodities  has  dropped  about  one- 
fifth  since  the  Korean  war.   Yet  the  value  of  farm  assets  has  hit  a  new 
peak  of  $203  billion. 

*********** 

This  year's  lamb  crop  was  only  about  two  percent  larger  than 
the  1958  crop.  This  increase  is  just  about  enough  to  match  the  growth 
in  population. 

********** 

University  of  Illinois  fruit  crops  researchers  have  found  that 
straw  and  shavings  are  the  most  satisfactory  mulches  for  strawberries. 
They  say  sawdust  takes  up  moisture  and  may  freeze  and  injure  the  plants. 

********** 

Illinois  needs  to  enlarge  its  counties  so  that  about  ten  can 
do  the  work  now  performed  by  102,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  economist. 

********** 

Dairy  cattle  feeding  studies  indicate  that  many  Illinois 
dairymen  are  underfeeding  grain  to  high  producers,  overfeeding  grain  to 
low  producers  and  feeding  too  little  roughage  to  both  high  and  low  pro- 
ducers . 

********** 

Half  of  the  3,152  counties  in  the  United  States  are  now  modi- 
fied certified  brucellosis- free. 
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NEV^fS  FROM  AeRICUM.TURE 

JNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  23,  1959 

^oil  Compaction  Can  Hurt  Yields 

Machinery  traffic  and  heavy  cropping  are  putting  the  squeeze 
on  Illinois  soils.  Agronomists  diagnose  the  result  as  soil  compaction^ 
a  problem  thought  to  be  imderestimated  in  its  ability  to  hurt  yields. 

Jack  Baird,  university  of  Illinois  soil  scientist,  reports 
results  on  a  soil  that  has  been  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  corn,  corn  and 
soybeans  for  45  years.   The  plow  layer  now  weighs  250  tons  more  per 
acre  than  the  same  soil  type  from  an  uncropped  grasslamd  area  near  by. 
This  means  a  marked  decrease  in  water  intake,  reduced  root  penetration 
and  in  some  cases  high  soil  and  water  losses  from  heavy  rains. 

Baird  advises  fcirmers  to  tread  lightly  in  seedbed  preparation. 
Excess  implement  traffic  is  a  main  cause  of  compaction*  especially  where 
it's  wet.  Fields  should  be  as  dry  as  possible  before  they  are  worked. 
Fall  plowing  has  an  advantage  in  this  sense  because  it  allows  later  and 
probably  drier  entry  in  the  spring. 

Heavy  trucks  spreading  fertilizer  often  track  in  a  severe  com- 
paction problem.   Baird  says  that  frozen  soil  better  supports  these 
trucks,  allowing  them  to  spread  without  soil  damage. 

Minimizing  tillage  and  wisely  conserving  crop  residues  head 

up  the  practices  that  tend  to  lessen  soil  compaction  and  the  related 

problem  of  surface  crusts.  Surface  crusts,  says  Baird,  hold  up  water 

and  air  absorption  and  contribute  mightily  to  losses  of  soil  and  water 

from  erosion. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  23,  1959 

Selling  Your  Hands  Cheap 

Have  you  ever  tried  putting  a  celling  price  on  your  hands? 

Chances  are  that  you  would  think  anyone  who  asked  you  to  put 
a  price  on  your  hands  was  joking.   But  to  a  farmer  who  has  "sold"  a  hand 
to  a  cornpicker,  it's  no  joke,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

Here  cire  the  sad,  hard  facts:  You  may  not  only  lose  a  finger, 
hand  or  arm  when  you  get  caught  in  a  compicker,  but  it  costs  you  money 
to  lose  it. 

Farmers  who  have  learned  from  experience  know  that  such  an 
accident  costs  several  hvmdred  dollars  in  medical  and  hospital  bills, 
and  even  more  if  they  want  an  artificial  hand  or  hook  to  "fill  in"  for 
the  missing  hand.  And  while  they're  laid  up,  they  have  to  hire  extra 
help  to  do  their  farm  work. 

The  price  is  so  high  it's  hard  to  see  why  so  many  farmers  pay 
it  each  yeeir.   Probably  the  biggest  reason  is  that  they  have  taken 
chances  before  and  not  had  to  pay.  Eventually,  though,  the  law  of  aver- 
ages catches  up  with  them. 

Just  remember,  an  accident  is  no  respecter  of  age  or  experi- 
ence. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  23,  1959 

Need  Over  $10,000  Gross  Income  For  Good  Living 

Illinois  farmers  need  a  gross  income  of  more  than  $10,000  in 
order  to  have  an  adequate  standard  of  living*  according  to  a  University  of 
Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

D,  F.  Wilken  reports  that  studies  of  farm  business  records 
tell  this  story  clearly  to  farmers  cooperating  in  the  Illinois  Farm 
Bureau  Farm  Management  Service. 

Wilken  reports  that  farmers  who  keep  complete  farm  business 
records  can  see  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  their  farm  business. 

-30- 

Narrow  Rowst  Siirest  Way  to  Boost  Soybean  Yields 

The  surest  way  to  boost  soybean  yields  is  to  plant  in  narrow 
rows,  according  to  the  latest  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Agronomists  have  found  that  24-inch  rows  give  about  a  15  per- 
cent advantage  over  40-inch  rows.   So  a  farmer  who  averages  25  bushels 
with  40-inch  rows  could  add  almost  four  more  bushels  if  he  planted  in 
24- inch  rows. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  23,  1959 

Early  Weaning  Reduces  Lamb  Parasites 

Weaning  early  or  separating  young  lambs  from  the  ewes  on 
pasture  can  almost  entirely  eliminate  parasites. 

IVo  years'  work  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  station  in 
southern  Illinois  shows  that  lambs  had  no  internal  parasites  when 
kept  in  drylot,  with  ewes  brought  in  daily  from  pasture  for  nursing. 

Phenothiazine  drenches  are  effective,  the  researchers  report. 

But  too  often  the  damage  is  done  before  the  drench  can  be  given. 
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NEWSFROM  AGRICULTURE 

INIVERSITY    OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  '^'"^' 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  30,  1959 

Morrow  Plot  Corn  Yields  Range  From  26  to  95  Bushels 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists  reported  this  week  that 
1959  corn  yields  on  the  Morrow  Plots  ranged  from  26  to  95  bushels  an 
acre. 

The  low  yield  occurred  on  a  plot  that  has  grown  corn  continu- 
ously since  1876  with  no  soil  treatment.  This  26-bushel  yield  compares 
with  31  bushels  in  1958. 

The  biggest  yield  drop  occurred  on  a  continuous  plot  that  had 
received  no  soil  treatment  until  1955  and  a  complete  lime,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  treatment  since  then.   This  plot  yielded  only 
56  bushels  an  acre  compared  with  130  bushels  in  1958,  Agronomists 
explained  the  decline  in  this  wayr  Even  though  the  soil  had  plenty  of 
nutrients,  it  did  not  have  the  water-holding  capacity  to  supply  the  corn 
during  severe  drouth. 

The  U.  S,  Weather  Bureau  measured  only  5.07  inches  of  rainfall 

on  the  plots  during  June,  July  and  August.   This  amount  was  less  than 

half  the  normal  10.96  inches  for  these  months  and  less  than  one-third  of 
the  1958  total. 

The  University  researchers  point  out  that  where  soils  have  a 
history  of  good  soil  management  that  maintains  and  builds  up  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  yields  will  suffer  leeist  during  dry  years. 

This  is  shown  on  another  continuous  corn  plot  receiving  a 
nanure-lime-phosphate  treatment  since  1904.   This  plot' produced  83 
bushels  an  acre,  only  1  1/2  bushels  less  than  in  1958.   Yields  climbed 
to  95  bushels  on  a  plot  receiving  continuous  manure-lime-phosphate 
treatment  since  1904  and  extra  nitrogen-phosphate-potash  fertilizer 
since  1955. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  30,  1959 

Don ' t  Be  a  Workshop  Casualty 

Do  you  know  someone  who  nearly  always  has  a  finger  bandaged 
from  a  minor  workshop  injury?  Such  injuries  aren't  often  serious  if 
treated  properly,  but  they  cure  mighty  annoying. 

Chances  are  that  this  fellow  is  violating  at  least  three  of 
the  simple  rules  for  using  hand  tools  safely,  says  0,  L,  Hogsett,  exten- 
sion safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Although  most  of  us  think  only  of  power  tools  as  being  danger- 
ous, a  misguided  hammer  can  still  smash  a  finger,  and  a  bit  of  flying 
metal  from  the  top  of  a  "mushroomed"  chisel  can  put  out  an  eye.   You 
can't  do  a  good  job  without  the  proper  tool.   Using  pliers  for  a  hammer 
usually  not  only  fails  to  get  the  job  done,  but  can  cause  an  injury. 
The  same  goes  for  misusing  all  kinds  of  hand  tools.  Even  the  best  tool 
may  be  responsible  for  cin  injury  if  it's  not  used  right. 

If  you  think  you  can ' t  remember  all  these  points,  use  good 

common  sense.   It  will  usually  show  you  the  safe  way. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  surest  way  to  boost  soybean  yields  is  to  plant  in  narrow 
rows,  according  to  results  of  University  of  Illinois  research.   Agrono- 
mists find  that  24-inch  rows  give  about  a  15  percent  advantage  over  40- 
inch  rows.   So  a  farmer  averaging  25  bushels  with  40-inch  rows  could  add 
almost  four  more  bushels  per  acre  if  he  planted  in  24-inch  rows. 

********** 

Illinois  farmers  need  a  gross  income  of  more  than  $10,000  in 
order  to  have  an  adequate  standard  of  living,  according  to  a  University 
of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

********** 

Best  time  to  dehorn  calves  is  before  they're  a  week  old.   At 
this  early  age  there  is  little  or  no  bleeding  and  less  chance  of  infec- 
tion. 

********** 

During  the  year  ended  October  1,  the  United  States  exported 
about  215  million  bushels  of  corn.   Chances  are  good  that  exports  will 
surpass  this  figure  next  year.   How  much  larger  they  will  be  depends  on 
whether  foreign  buyers  take  corn  or  grain  sorghums. 

********** 

Weaning  early  or  separating  young  lambs  from  ewes  on  pasture 
I  can  almost  entirely  eliminate  parasites.   In  recent  University  of  Illi- 
nois tests  lambs  had  no  internal  parasites  when  kept  in  drylot,  with 
ewes  brought  in  daily  from  pasture  for  nursing. 

********** 

More  than  5,500  Illinois  farmers  can  now  spot  the  strong  and 
weak  points  in  their  farm  business  with  the  help  of  their  farm  records 
and  local  farm  management  fieldmen. 
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ElMfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


JNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  V  "^ ' 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  7,  1959 

Cattle  Make  Top  Pasture  Gains  Early  in  Season 

Orchard  grass — ladino  clover  pastures  produced  gains  of  over 
300  pounds  an  acre  on  20  yearling  steers  this  past  summer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  this  gain,  however,  was  made  during  the 
first  57  days  of  the  155-day  grazing  period.  During  the  first  57  days, 
the  steers  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  slightly  less  than  two  pounds 
a  day.   For  the  last  98  days,  they  averaged  less  than  half  a  pound. 

Pastures  are  generally  better  in  the  spring  than  in  the  summer. 
Flies  and  heat  are  usually  less  disturbing  too. 

So  the  Dixon  Springs  staff  believe  that  a  good  time  to  start 
feeding  cattle  like  this  would  be  about  the  middle  of  July.   They  could 
be  fed  on  pasture  for  at  least  100  days  before  being  marketed  or  moved 
into  drylot  for  further  feeding.   Such  a  program  has  been  used  on  the 
Station  with  excellent  results. 

Beginning  in  the  fall,  the  cattle- feeding  program  would  work 

like  thisi  Take  steer  calves  through  the  winter  on  roughage,  silage 

and  hay.   This  would  provide  normal,  healthy  growth  and  cheap  gains 

without  fattening.   Put  them  on  pasture  without  grain  until  mid- July. 

Then  grain- feed  on  pasture  to  get  them  up  to  the  weight  and  condition 

for  market. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  1 ,    1959 

Safe  Christmas  Decorations 

There's  nothing  quite  like  Christmas 1 

No  other  time  of  the  year  has  the  same  air  of  excitement  and 
gaiety.   But  the  pressures  of  the  Christmas  season  sometimes  bring  on 
undue  hurry  and  worry,  impatience,  irritation,  nervous  tension  and  a 
lapse  of  good,  sound  judgment.  And  that's  when  the  little  accident 
gremlins  get  busy,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at 
the  Iftiiversity  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  planning  a  safe  Christmas,  the  Christmas  tree  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider.  VJhether  your  tree  is  ceiling  high  or  small  enough 
to  stand  on  a  table,  be  sure  the  base  is  steady  and  properly  weighted 
for  balance.   If  the  tree  is  real,  fix  the  trunk  in  a  container  of  water 
or  moist  sand.   This  will  keep  it  from  drying  out  so  fast  and  becoming 
a  fire  hazard. 

Before  stringing  the  branches  with  lights,  test  the  cord  for 

possible  shorts,  and  don't  overload  the  electrical  circuits.   Use  a 

sturdy  stepladder  to  hang  the  star  on  top  and  other  ornaments  on  the 

upper  branches.   Make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  no  ornament  or  tinsel 

comes  into  contact  with  a  light  bulb  or  socket.  Always  turn  the  tree 

lights  off  when  you  leave  the  house. 

Don't  keep  a  tree  inside  longer  than  10  days  or  two  weeks. 
Even  with  the  best  of  care,  it  will  dry  out  and  become  a  serious  fire 
hazard. 

House  decorations  are  many  and  varied.   If  you  are  buying  new 
ones,  try  to  buy  either  flame-proof  or  non-flammable  ones.  When  using 
old  decorations,  make  sure  that  they  are  a  safe  distance  from  heat, 
flames  and  lighting  fixtures. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  7,  1959 

Prepare  for  Safe  Winter  Driving 

Snappy  weather  calls  for  snappy  driving.   Be  sure  your  safety 
arithmetic  adds  up  right  when  you're  at  the  wheel,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  Iftiiversity  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Winter  adds  three  important  problems  to  the  usual  year-round 
driving  hazards.   They  are  reduced  visibility,  difficult  road  conditions 
and  colder  temperatures. 

The  problems  of  reduced  visibility  and  inadequate  traction  are 
pretty  obvious  and  are  probably  rather  generally  recognized. 

Temperature,  ho\7ever,  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in 
braking  distance  and  traction  than  most  drivers  realize,  especially  on 
ice.  Right  around  the  freezing  point  ice  and  slush  are  very  slick  and 
dangerous.  Traction  increases  as  the  temperature  drops  to  around  0°. 

Tests  show  that  on  ice,  snow  and  slush  braking  distances  can 
be  considerably  reduced  by  pumping  the  brakes  so  that  they  are  alter- 
nately applied  and  completely  released. 

Most  drivers  dislike  the  bother  of  putting  on  tire  chains, 
but  tests  have  shown  that  tire  chains  cut  braking  distance  in  half  on 
both  snow  and  ice.   On  packed  snow  or  ice,  tires  with  chains  outpull 
regular  tires  by  nearly  five  times. 

You  know  that  driving  conditions  are  less  favorable  during 

the  winter.   So,  for  safe  winter  driving,  it's  up  to  you  to  winterize 

your  car  and  to  winterize  your  driving  techniques. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of   Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Gibberellic  acid,  the  new  growth- stimulating  compound,  had 
little  effect  on  corn  yields  in  University  of  Illinois  tests.   Plants 
grew  taller,  but  ear  length  and  cob  weight  decreased, 

********** 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists  put  three  oat  varieties — 
Clintland,  Minhafer  and  Newton — at  the  top  of  their  recommended  list  for 
1960.   They  were  the  standouts  again  this  year  in  test  plots  in  about 
50  counties. 

********** 

Good  soil  management  that  maintains  and  builds  up  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  is  the  farmer's  best  insurance  against  crop  losses 
in  future  dry  years. 

********** 

Avoid  annoying  minor  workshop  injuries  by  using  the  right 
tool  for  the  job  and  using  it  correctly. 

********** 

Net  farm  income  for  1959  is  down  about  15  percent  from  that 
of  last  year.   Lower  receipts  and  higher  costs  are  to  blame, 

********** 

Sheep  scientists  see  a  growing  need  to  develop  types  and 
breeds  of  sheep  adapted  to  midwestern  climate  cind  farming.   At  present 
the  steadily  increasing  stock  sheep  numbers  consist  largely  of  cross- 
bred ewes  imported  from  the  western  reuige  country. 
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riElMfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


NIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  14,  1959 

Holiday  Happiness  Depends  on  You 

A  Merry  Christinas  and  a  Happy  New  Year!  We  hope  so. .  .but  the 
sobering  truth  is  that  some  600  persons  won't  find  it  so.  They'll  be 
dead  before  the  holidays  are  over,  the  results  of  highway  accidents. 
And  thousands  more  will  be  injured,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety 
specialist  at  the  university  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   These 
are  the  predictions  of  safety  experts. 

Compare  that  death  total  with  the  835  who  perished  in  all  the 
u.  S.  mine  disasters  in  the  past  25  years,  or  the  700  who  were  lost  in 
the  great  San  Francisco  earthquake.  And  then  you  begin  to  realize  how 
tragically  Ccireless  we  are  on  the  nation's  highways. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  recommends  this  four-point 
program  to  help  you  survive  the  holidays:   (1)  If  you  drink,  don't  drive. 
(2)  Get  to  and  from  holiday  parties  by  bus  or  taxi.   (3)  If  you  have  to 
drive,  adjust  speed  to  weather  and  traffic  conditions.   (4)  If  you  take 
"one  for  the  road, "  make  it  coffee — hot,  strong  coffee  may  help  you 
overcome  fatigue  or  overindulgence. 

This  year  let's  make  it  a  safe  Christmas  and  em  accident-free 

New  Year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  14,  1959 

Keep  Beef  Bulls , in  Thrifty  Condition 

Beef  bulls  should  be  kept  in  thrifty  condition  during  the  non- 
breeding  season,  according  to  animal  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  them  fat. 

A  bull  that  has  lost  much  weight  this  past  summer  may  need  5 
or  6  pounds  of  grain  daily  in  addition  to  a  liberal  roughage  ration.   A 
bull  in  fair  fleshing  now  may  be  wintered  adequately  on  about  20  pounds 
of  corn  silage  and  12  to  14  pounds  of  legume  hay  a  day. 

Exercise  is  also  important  to  the  bull's  breeding  efficiency 
and  disposition.  Avoid  close  confinement,  the  Dixon  Springs  staff 
advises.   On  the  Station  several  bulls  are  run  together  in  a  large  lot. 
They  work  off  steam  by  pushing  each  other  around  and  rarely  become  bad- 
tempered. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  14,  1959 

Soybean  Seed  Treatment  Advised 

Home-grown  soybean  seed  might  be  in  line  for  treatment  to 
step  up  germination.  Weathering  appears  to  have  lowered  the  quality  of 
some  of  last  season's  crop. 

Cracked  seed  coats  caused  by  harvesting  dry  beans  are  also 
thought  to  be  a  reason  for  some  of  the  low-germinating  seed  tested  re- 
cently. 

M.  P.  Britton,  University  of  Illinois  extension  plant  pa- 
thologist, says  the  high-quality  seed  planted  in  most  years  doesn't  make 
treatment  worth  while.   But  he  urges  farmers  planning  to  use  home-grown 
seed  next  spring  to  see  their  farm  adviser  about  having  it  tested  for 
germination  first.   The  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Springfield, 
will  make  the  test  free  of  charge. 

Britton  recommends  treatment  if  germination  ranges  from  65  to 
79  percent,   if  it's  below  65  percent,  seed  treatment  plus  an  increase 
in  seeding  rate  is  in  order. 

Arasan  and  Spergon  are  the  seed  treatments  with  the  best  rec- 
ords in  midwest  trials.  They  should  be  applied  at  2  ounces  per  bushel, 
and  the  job  should  be  done  right  away,  before  fungi  and  bacteria  have 
a  chance  to  lower  germination  further  during  storage. 

Farmers  shouldn't  look  for  treatment  to  completely  rejuvenate 

low-germinating  seed,  Britton  adds.   Certified  seed  is  their  best 

guarantee  of  high  germination. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  total  u.  S.  wheat  supply  for  this  marketing  year,  ending 
next  June  30,  is  estimated  at  a  record-high  2,404  million  bushels.   This 
total  is  up  two  percent  from  the  previous  year.   The  supply  consists  of 
1,117  million  bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  1959,  1,279  million  bushels 
left  over  from  previous  years  and  8  million  bushels  imported  for  spe- 
cial purposes. 

********** 

Illinois  fertilizer  sales  for  the  first  half  of  1959  topped 
all  previous  six-month  periods.   Tonnages  of  mixed  and  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizers were  20  percent  above  those  of  the  same  period  in  1958.   Use  of 
soluble  phosphate,  potash  and  rock  phosphate  remained  about  the  same. 

********** 

Don't  keep  a  Christmas  tree  inside  longer  than  10  days  or  two 
weeks.   Even  with  the  best  of  care,  it  will  dry  out  and  become  a  serious 
fire  hazard. 

********** 

Orchardgrass-ladino  clover  pastures  produced  gains  of  over  300 
pounds  an  acre  on  20  yearling  steers  this  past  summer  at  the  university 
of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   Nearly  70  percent  of  this 
gain  was  made  during  the  first  57  days  of  the  155-day  grazing  period. 

********** 

Tires  with  chains  outpull  regular  tires  by  nearly  five  times 
on  packed  snow  or  ice. 

********** 

Feed  manufacturers  and  nutritionists  from  various  parts  of  the 
nation  will  meet  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  February  3-4  for  the 
1960  Illinois  Nutrition  Conference. 
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>iElf<fS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

JNIVERSITY    OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  V"  '*'' 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  21,  1959 

Merry  Christmas? 

Peace  on  Earth — Joy  to  the  World — Good  Will  Toward  Men — these 
are  the  themes  of  Christmas.   The  whole  Christmas  story  is  one  of  peace, 
joy,  love  cmd  happiness. 

Yet,  ironically,  more  people  are  killed  in  accidents  during 
the  Christmas  season  and  on  Christmas  Day  than  at  any  other  time  during 
the  rest  of  the  year, 
k  There  are  two  villains  that  cause  the  major  part  of  these 

accidents,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   They  are  excessive  speed 
and  drinking  drivers. 

The  rush  to  get  home  for  the  holidays  and  a  glass  of  Christmas 
cheer  combine  to  push  the  toll  to  tragic  heights. 

Remember  that  rainy,  snowy,  dreeiry  weather  means  unsafe  roads 
and  obstructed  vision.  And  holiday  celebration  means  more  drinking  by 
motorists  and  pedestrians.   If  you  drive,  don't  drink — if  you  drink, 
don't  drive. 

Don't  give  your  life  for  Christmas. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
tftiiversity  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  average  income  of  farm  families  from  nonfarm  sources 

apparently  has  jumped  about  60  percent  in  the  past  ten  years.   In  1959, 

U.  S.  farm  people  received  about  half  as  much  income  from  off- farm 
sources  as  they  made  from  farming. 

********** 

Milk  has  been  unjustly  criticized  as  a  main  source  of  strontium- 
90,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  biological  chemist.   People 
who  drink  less  milk  because  of  recent  reports  may  be  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  Sr-90  build-up  in  their  bones. 

********** 

The  latest  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  granular  and 
liquid  herbicides  will  be  one  of  the  topics  featured  at  the  Illinois 
^Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School  on  January  27-28  at  Urbana. 

********** 

Net  realized  farm  income  declined  about  15  percent  from  1958 
to  1959.  A  further  decline  of  about  half  as  much  is  forecast  for  1960. 

!  ********** 

Areas  too  poor  to  support  other  crops  will  produce  good  pine 
plantations. 

********** 

Four  million  acres  of  Illinois  woodlands  are  producing  at 
only  one-half  of  their  potential.  And  2  1/2  million  acres  of  non- 
forested  land  in  the  state  would  be  better  suited  to  growing  timber 
crops  than  to  their  present  use,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois 
farm  forester. 

********** 

I         Weathering  appears  to  have  lowered  the  quality  of  some  of  last 
season's  soybean  crop. 
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MEVIfS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


INIVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  x  Mi-J._rj 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  28,  1959 

New  Year's  Resolutions 

I  "Safety  for  all  in  1960."   That  should  be  the  determined 

effort  of  every  farm  family  this  coming  year.  Right  now  is  the  time  to 

I 

'make  resolutions,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   And  of  equal  importance  is 
^  the  determination  to  keep  them  throughout  the  coming  year. 

A  New  Year's  safety  resolution  can  be  an  interesting  and  prof- 
itable project  for  the  entire  farm  family.   Safety  is  more  than  a  pas- 
time. Safety  can  be  the  means  of  assuring  happiness  and  the  well-being 
of  farm  people  everywhere. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  suggests  the  following  as 
suitable  New  Year's  resolutions  to  be  kept  by  the  farm  family  in  1960: 
I         1.  We  will  check  the  farm  and  home  to  locate  and  remove  all 
hazards. 

2.  We  will  keep  all  shields  and  guards  in  place  on  machinery. 

3.  Regardless  of  the  emergency,  we  will  not  permit  young 
children  to  operate  or  ride  upon  farm  machinery. 

4.  We  will  be  alert  for  safety  fifty- two  weeks  of  the  year. 

There  are  many  other  farm  safety  resolutions  that  you  should 
consider,  such  as  keeping  guns  unloaded  and  out  of  children's  reach,  be- 
ing cautious  in  handling  all  fcirm  amiraals,  encouraging  safety  activities 
in  all  of  your  organizations  and  handling  tractors  and  other  machinery 
with  due  caution. 

Remember,  it's  important  to  keep  the  resolutions  you  make. 
Let's  reduce  accidents  in  1960. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  28,  1959 

No  Ecirly  Settlement  Expected  in  Farm  Price  Policy  Battle 

The  battle  over  farm  price  policy  that  has  raged  intermit- 
tently for  almost  40  years  does  not  appear  to  be  headed  for  any  early  or 
easy  settlement  in  the  1960" s. 

According  to  Harold  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  university  of 
Illinois  department  of  agricultural  economics,  farm  price  trends  in  this 
country  in  recent  years  reflect  the  changing  supply  and  demand  situation 
in  world  markets.   The  rising  farm  product  output  around  the  world  has 
put  a  continued  downward  pressure  on  prices. 

Substantial  readjustment  in  American  agriculture  will  be 
needed  in  the  years  to  come  to  maintain  efficient  family  farm  operation 
and  adequate  incomes  for  farm  people.   Trends  in  recent  years  would  in- 
dicate that  the  farm  population  will  continue  to  drop  if  appropriate 

adjustments  are  made. 

-30- 

Eqq  Prices  About  the  Same  for  First  Half  of  1960 

Egg  production  will  be  slightly  less  in  the  first  half  of  1960 
than  it  has  been  this  past  year,  according  to  J.  R.  Roush,  ttniversity  of 
Illinois  poultry  marketing  economist. 

Prices  for  the  first  six  months  may  average  about  the  same  as 

in  1959.   But  January  through  March  prices  will  probably  be  lower  and 

April  through  June  prices  higher. 

Prices  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  depend  much  on  the 
number  of  pullets  going  into  production  during  this  period.   Egg  prices 
this  winter  and  spring  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  encourage  large  in- 
creases in  chick  placements. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  28,  1959 

List  Top  Forage  Sorghum  Varieties 

Sart,  Kansas  orange  and  Atlas  were  the  top-yielding  forage 
sorghioms  among  the  22  varieties  tested  during  1959  at  the  Iftiiversity  of 
Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

According  to  George  McKibben,  station  agronomist,  Sart  yielded 
23.5  tons  an  acre;  Kansas  Orange,  18.8  tons;  and  Atlas,  18.9  tons. 
Kansas  Orange  yielded  highest  in  grain,  however,  making  22.4  bushels  an 
acre  against  12.9  bushels  for  Atlas  and  9.4  bushels  for  Sart. 

In  silage,  the  forage  sorghums  outproduced  corn  by  1.8  to  6.5 
tons  an  acre.   But  Kansas  Orange,  the  best  grain-yielding  forage  sorghum, 
yielded  about  60  fewer  bushels  of  grain  cin  acre  than  the  corn. 

In  a  ton  of  silage,  the  Kansas  orange  had  1.19  bushels  of 

grain;  the  corn,  4.7  bushels. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Good  mctnagement  is  the  key  to  raising  hogs  in  confinement. 
Mcinagement  becomes  more  important  them  ever  when  many  hogs  are  concen- 
trated in  small  areas. 

Skimping  on  bedding  for  your  dairy  cows  might  be  an  expensive 
way  to  save  money.   Cold,  wet,  uncomfortable  cows  do  not  give  as  much 
milk  as  they  could  give.   They  have  to  use  too  much  of  their  energy  to 
maintain  body  temperature. 

Lagoon-type  manure  disposal  ponds  will  be  tested  for  sanita- 
tion, odor  and  capacity  at  the  new  Uhiversity  of  Illinois  Moorman  Swine 
Research  Farm.  Six- inch  sewer  pipes  will  carry  waste  matter  from  21  re- 
search buildings  housing  more  than  1,800  hogs  to  the  farm's  three  test 
ponds. 

■kltleicleleltleitli 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  crop  acreage  in  Illinois  is  planted 
to  varieties  developed  within  the  past  10  years.   Present  varieties  will 
be  replaced  even  faster  during  the  next  decade. 

I  **ie*ie1t*ie*1e 

The  average  total  amount  of  nutrients  in  mixed  fertilizers  in- 
creased from  16  percent  in  1925  to  28  percent  in  1955.   This  trend  to- 
ward higher  analysis  fertilizer  materials  will  continue. 

Illinois  holds  no  sacred  position  in  emy  phase  of  the  poultry 
industry.   New  production  trends  challenge  Illinois'  present  high  rank 
among  U,  S.  egg-  and  turkey- producing  states.   And  the  state  is  rapidly 
losing  its  relative  position  in  the  broiler  industry. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
TAiiversity  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

In  the  year  ahead  there  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  demand 
for  com.   The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  estimating  the 
1959-60  use  at  3,909  million  bushels  compared  with  3,742  million  in 
1958-59.   Feed  use  is  expected  to  be  up  by  166  million  bushels,  exports 
up  by  9  million  and  food  and  industrial  use  down  6  million. 

********** 

Differences  bet^veen  town  and  country  will  become  less  distinct 
in  the  1960 's.  Rural  people  not  living  on  farms  now  outnumber  those  who 
do  by  a  ratio  of  about  five  to  three. 

********** 

Present  trends  suggest  that  earnings  of  farm  people  from  off- 
farm  sources  will  increase  and  within  a  few  years  may  exceed  the  net 
income  from  farming. 

********** 

Illinois  dairy  farmers  can  expect  steady  to  higher  average 
prices  for  the  milk  they  sell  during  1960,  according  to  a  University  of 
Illinois  dairy  marketing  ecnomist. 

********** 

Farmers  will  plant  from  5  to  10  percent  more  soybeans  in  1960, 
explains  a  University  of  Illinois  economist.   Some  farmers  will  cut  oat 
and  corn  acreage  and  grow  more  beans. 

********** 

Egg  production  will  be  slightly  less  in  the  first  half  of  1960 
than  it  was  in  1959,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  poultry  mar- 
keting economist.   Prices  for  the  first  six  months  may  average  about 
the  same  as  in  1959. 

********** 

Illinois  hog  producers  can  expect  continued  heavy  marketing 
and  more  low  prices  throughout  most  of  1960. 
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